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ABSTRACT 

intended for teachers of black students at all 
levels, this book presents teaching approaches and methods that are 
knoira to be appropriate for blacks and that are based on hotjti 
research and practice in the areas of language, re,ading, writing, and 
literature. Among the topics discussed in the 43 essays are the 
following: (1) language and the teaching/learning process; (2) 
learning to talk, learning to .re«d; (3) black English and the 
classroom teacher; (4) teacher attitudes and language teaching; (5) 
deciphering dialect; (6J< early childhood development and. reading 
instruction; (7) using a black learning style; (8) closing the 
^neration gap ^nd turning students on to reading; (9) instructional 
strategies; (10) reading materials;* (11) the writing of blifck poetry; 
(19) teaching teachers to teach black dialGCt> writers; (13) the 
composing process -of black students; (14) the student/teacher writing 
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skills; (16) structuring the college composition class around the 
black basic writer;^ (17) using the oral history approach to teach 
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students feedback; (21) the literature of black America; (22) origins 
of a black literary tradition; (23) exploring multiethnic literature 
for children tiirough a hierarchy of questioning skills; (24) the 
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Africa into the curriculum through. African literature; and (26) 
integrating vocabulary study into literature courses for entering 
college students. (KTH) 
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, Inrocentyeais^newspapeivhavvpaidqtuteakHof attentkHvlobb^ 
leamen. In an October, 1982 issue of the Wiuhiagkm under the 
hfeatfline, "BUdnSAT Scores llOPobits under Whites/ a staff writer 
reixnted on the CoSege Entrance Examination Boaitf s PnfiUs, C^tUgf 
Bmid Sp$iffr% 1981. In much smaller print a subhead statectTamily 
Affluence a Factor.'* Uncler thew words-^whilii were all some people 
ever read— the writer said that'Uacks scored beknv whites, American 
Indians, Mexican-Americans, and Puerto Ricans. Even farther into 
the article, the Vvriter reported analysts' findings that the wide dis- 
paiiities were caused by differences in family immne. Home environ- 
ments,. educatitnuU opportunities, and parental education. In the last 
parsgrtph the writer reported that SAT scores rose sl^tly thi»year« 
revereing an eighteen-year decline. 

A second VfM^ Put ariide, later,in the same month, bore this 
headline, '^lorlty Students' Gains Largely Respcmsibie f ;>r SAT 
Score Rise." The same staff ivriter responsiUe fgr the earlier article 

flow wrote that black scores rose by an average of nineixrints on the 
wrbal purt of the 1982 Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) whik whites; 

gained only four points. He qiMted a dkector of evaluati^m at a niid- 
westelit unhrersity who sakl that the new figures might reflect the 
t impact of ftnJmcial aid programs over the last fifteen years. She felt 
that the trend is deafly upward for Hack learners. 
f Similar gratifying results appAr in the mo«t ree^^t reports on 
reading and writing prepared by the National Asses^men^of Educa- 
< ticmal Progranu( (NAEP). AHhmigh leariws in the ^'categori^ 
assessed, nine-, thirteen-, |und seventeoi-year-olds, ^ reorived jknv 
reading and writing scores, they have made signifiant improvement 
—far more progress.thaW others in many of the reading and writing 
tasks. Educators who have analyzed these figures^have attributed the 
imppvement to programs set hi place in the 1960s and i970s to 
asMtre better teachfaig and learning conditions forthese students. 



Both SAT and NAEP data substantiate what interested educatofd, 
historians, soctdlogists, psychologists, linguists, and others have said 
for many years about the education of blacks. Properly taught by 
persons who understand their strengths, varying back^vunds; and 
potential for learning and who take into account historical sodo- 
ecoriomic, psychdk>gical, and linguistic barriers, blades not only caiv 
but do learn Uke any other group. 

In 1983 the many ofganization and task 'force repvwts on th« 
current status of education pointed out again that a learning gap 
continues to exist— although it has lessened—between black and 
white leami^rs. These reports rtalte it clear, however, that minority V 
learners can succeed with the heJpTSf well-prepared teachers, pro- 
grams taik)red'to their special needs, the right miterials, and sup- 
poitive families and communities. 

BUck leamea are in trouble now since the programs carefully 
crafted over a twenty-year period are under attack* Just as the 
■ National Assessment of Educational Progress has shoi^ consider- 
able gains in the- reading and writing skiUs of Wack learners— gains 
attributable, at least in part 'to those very programs now being 
dismantled— the successful programs are being cut, Titl^ 1 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, the Basic Skills Pro-am, 
and even the pe^irtmentpf Education itself, are fighting for survival 

Purposes of This Book 

•• ' . 

One of the compeUiiig Reasons for the publication of this book is the 
need for informaticm, based upon both research and experieiKe, to 
help teachers of blacks at all levels to use approaches and method* 
known to be appropriate for blacks. Many of the* same af^roacfaes 
and methods can be used for other minorities and for whites as wett. 

In this country's earliest years, most blacks were slaves and were 
forbidden by law to learn. Owned by ambivalent persons who sought 
for themselv^ Jiberty and knowledge^ yet consistently denied them 
to others, xinly the more persistent blacks leanvKl to read and write. 
t>espite this, slaves demonstrated their potential for learning not 
only language and a^new culture, but farming, trades, and any ocxw- 
pation they cntere<£ Some, like Harriet Tubman, Nat Turner, Den- 
mark Vesey, and Gabriel Prosser, flouted and subvcirted slave laws 
and black codes. Others, ampng them Sofoumer Truth and Frederick 
Douglass, became powerful users of the language, CH-al and written— 
just as Martin Luther King, )r. did years later. Stitt others-PhyBte 
WheatIey,.Jupiter Hammon, William Wells Brown, and Davkl Walker, 
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«n^ang tlwm —easily and capably learned and used the writien word, 
o^n poeticaQy, in the style of theft* masters. Untold hundreds, un; 
iettered, reveafed in slave narra^ves their barely tapped potential for 
* touching the heart with tjieir tales of cnsbvement. 

One of my English profe««6rs at Howard ^Brawley 1921/1970) 
refers to the conflict 'during the early years of |his century between 
Booker T. Washington, found^ of Tuskegee Institute and a propo- 
nent of trade and business education for blacks, and W. E. Burghar^lt 
DU Bois of New England, a graduate of '^isk and Harvard, who 
believed a thorpugli classical education, with attention paid to 
economics and science. In the dark days after Emandpatibn and Re- 
construction, when the South was cl^j»ing the Ii4^>n Wack progress, 
through the use of repressive laws and the Ku Klux Klan, education 
for most Mack* wasxither nonexistent or of poor quality. 

In Mis-UuMm of the Amemm Negn (Woodson 1933/1969) the his- 
torian writes: "the highly educated >N«^gro often becomes sour.' He 
becomes too pessimistic to be a constructive force and usually de- 
vebps into a chnmic fault-finder or a complainant at the bar of public 
opinion." ' . 

Another reason for this publication is the n^ to avoid the 
pessimism Dr. Woodson deplored. The contributors demonstrate 
that highly educated blacks arc not pessimistic about their ability 
to make a difference. They refuse the^ role of fault-finders and 
complainants and have chosen to be a constructive force. They have 
ipent more than two years gathering information, writing, and editing 
to provide the beginning of an effort to' tap the po^ntifl of black 
learners. This work exhibits the concern of these Wack professionals 
in education77teachers, professors, researchers, and administrators— 
for Wack learners at all levels: preschool, elementary, secondary, and 
post-secondary. 

In the same book (1933/1969) Dr. Woodson wrote about the con- 
cerns of ^achers of English. What he said^a half century ago still 
troubles those who teach black?. "In the study of language in school, 
pupib were made to scoff at the Negro dialect as soihe peculiar 

poMesskm of the Negro which they should des^w? {They were 

notl directed to study the backgrotind of this language ... in short to 
understand their o%vn linguistic history." 

About the study of literature, he wrote. "From literature the Afri- 
can was excluded altogether^ He was not supposed to have expressed 
any thought vv6rth knowing. The phikwophy in African proverbs and 
in the rich foUdore of that Continent was ignored to give preference 
to what devebped cm the distant shores of the Mediterranean." Al- 
though he said little specifically about the teaching of reading and 



writins, his interest in these important areas fs evident throughout 
the text, hi the era when Carter G, Woodson shcmed how badly 
ntany bk«ks were educated^ schoob in the South were segregated, 
but they had a Yelatively small cadre of excellent teachers, white es 
wen as black* who w<Mied hard at the difficult and poorly paid task 
of educating blacks. Taking a historical perspective in his book. Dr. 
Woodsoit dted the erroni'--someti0ies intcnticmal— taught in Ufe 
segregated scNithem sdK>ob as wdl as in the ostensibly unsegiregated' 
northern, wntficastcnv and western wies. This miseducatkm ex- 
tei^ied from the days of slavery through the Ovil War, Reconstruc- 
tion, the First Worid War, and the Great Depressioyt year^ 
r Since that time, although enforced legaL^egregatkin is over, prob- 
lems iiinw remained. Massive (though soihetinies passive) resistance 
to Jntegratkm, c^^wsitkm to Inising, and tiw creation of tax-exempt. 
White academies have adversely affected black education. In spite of 
Amtpensatory and remedial programs begun under President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and continued with special impetus after the civil 
rights decisions of the 1950s and 1960s and despite the renewed 
emphasis pla^ on such programs 1^ President Lyndon B. Johnson's 
Great Society, Dr. Woodson would probably see today much evidence 
of the contiilued miseducatioh of blacks and other minorites, of the 
poor ami the dii^lvantaged. 

Unfortunately for the Wack ksamer; research in language, reading, 
writing, and literature has often gone unread or has been api^ied. 
unwisely. Blacks and bninodti^ are in progranfis designed for the 
mentally handkapped—a disastrous effect of <*TU-intended kgid*- 
tion. Scores on standardized tests show blacks and some other 
minorities at the bwest leveb, and in both urban and rural areas, 
blacks and other miiK>rities are assigned to remedial programs. Their 
. potential for learning has not been tapped/ yet it is there. 

Organization of This Book « ^ 

Let us go now from the' reasons for'preparing this work to its or- 
ganization. The language section of this publication is placed first 
because oral langu*ge— Including listening aiid faking— comes first 
in the life of the learner. This section begins with the language of 
the young chiU, progresses through essays on language and dialect 
' in the dassrootan, and touches upon teacher attitudes. In her intro- 
duction to the section, Jerrie Cobb Scott refers speciffca!'/ to the 
importance of language in the teaching-WanTdng process. 

' ' ' > • r • ' ■ 



Fnmi language we nunre to reading ami %vritifig. B 
art* and skiOs assumed to be fbnnany learned In school, not enough 

attentkm b paki by the genei^ puUk to the infonnal kinds of readu^ 
and writing done by learmrs before they enter schocd. 

In the reading section, the authors talk about the kinds of reading 
nourished and eiKOuraged in the homes of successful learners. Artkles 
hi the reading sectkm range friMn preschool through cdlege, and 
address'a number of important sul^ects. hi her introduction to this 
part, Variant Chaplin details specific areas of concern. 

Writing, toQ, usually begins long before young learners enter 
school. It is another aspect of language, and most youngsters iove to 
frfay with their own versions of the written tongue. Some recent 
Asearch has even implied that young learners are, initially^ more 
interested in writing than in reading. They want to create their own 
scribbled ways of communicating with others before they become 
interested in knowing what ethers want to say to them. Black young< 
sters have these interests, and profit from encouragement to express 
themselves in writing, 

Ddores Lipscomb, editor of the wrif ng ■ .ction, has selected essays 
representative of current writing stu^- > and practical classroom 
practices. Her own brief introduction to the writing section leads the 
reader to the varied points of view expressed by authors in that 
section. 

Literature has always been an extremely important part of the 
Wack experience. Folk stories, rhyming play, songs, and tall tales have 
oome to the new worW from Africa and have combined with other 
literatures to create a rich and useful heritage for those blacks who 
have had access fo it. Unfortunately, because they have been denied 
Utwrature or have been taught to dislike it, many black learners have 
,been d^>rived of their heritage*. Intellectually and emotionally, they 
have withered and died, their potential for learning their own litera- 
ture, and thus ab^t themselves, untapped and unused. 

Again/ Or, Woodson writes: "Alter Negro students have mastered 
the fundatnentals of English, the principles of composition, and the 
leading facts in the development of literature . . , they should direct 
their attention also to the folklore of the African, to the philosophy 
of his proverbs, to the development of the Negro in 2he use of 
modem language, and to the works of Negro writers" (1933/1969). 

William CooA, who edited the literature section, speaks in his in- 
troduction about "the noise of reading'," He gathers in and sums up 
varied themes when he touches upon the interrebtedness of lan- 
guage, reading, and writing as they affect black literature. 
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Dr. Woodson's views, concerns, and direction were fundamentally- 
right. And; as we look back still further we can reconcile the positions 
of Dr. Washington and Dr. Du Bois in terms of the times in which 
they lived and in which they had to survive. 

We have today a larger and more comprehensive view of language 
and literature- and we would not confine the black learner to black 
perspectives alone. But we must begin where every successful learner 
in the world begins— with a clear, true, and informed view of his or 
her own language, literature, and culture. And we must go on from 
there, using the best of the past to trtform the future, seeking useful . 
research, and finding the finest pedagogical practices to ensure the 
very best education possible. 

This book is intended primarily for teachers of English and lan- 
guage arts who work with black learners. U will be useful aho for 
principals, supervisors, and other instructional itaders; it may be en- 
lightening for parents and school board members. Some parts of the 
work, including the introductions to the language, reading, writing, 
and literature sections, provide overviews and philosophical stances, 
and some authors write about a broad spectrum of knowledge in their 
fields. Other authors are more specific in citing research and studies, 
providing exemplary curricula, and reporting what has worked well, 
in their own classrboms. 

The editor and contributors of these essays are black. Nearly all 
are active members of the Black Caucus of the National Council of 
teachers of English, and most make it quite clear that their primary 
concern in th's book is for the teaching of black learners by anyone- 
black or otherwise. 

Although some of the writers do not once use the word black in 
their essays, the reader can assume that the theories and method? 
they cite are applicable to all learners, including blacks.* 

Sometimes black learners evince only the learning problems com- 
mon to all others from the same geographical region or socio-economic 
' class. Often, black learners are integrated inio classes with other ethnic 
groups. Always, teachers— whether or not they teach black students- 
should be aware of and sensitive to what is said in this book. 

*> 
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Introduction: Language and 
the Teaching-Learning Process 



Jerrie Cobb Scott 

University of Florida, Gainesville 



Only two decades ago, the now familiar expression, ''Black EngUsh is 
a systenuittc rule-governed language system," was quite controversial. 
The notion was perceived as nonsense by some, as unimportant by 
others, and as too obvious to be taken seriously by still others. Yet 
the last twenty yeare of debate, discussion, and research on language 
variation and its influence on the teaching-learning process have 
caused concerned educators to think ^riously about if, or how, in- 
formation about the black English language system could be used to 
tap the educational potential of mere Wack students. The views of 
concerned educators presented in this sectidn cbver a large range of 
topics, but there are two central ideas that are found in many of the 
papers: (1) as educatoi%, we must hok to buiW on the strengths of 
bUJi students rather than on their weakne)»ses; and (2) the more 
information we have about chikiren, including their language and 
cultural patterns, the better abl? we are to understand and, therefore, 
to tap the strength <rf black chikiren. 

Viewing the language of the Afro-American speech community as 
systematic and rule-governed means viewing the acquisition of that 
language as natural, complex, and meaningful. This section begins 
with a discussion of the basic principles of language acquisition. Black 
children, like all other chikiren, enter school with language compe- 
tencies that are naturally acquired, nurtured, and nourished in the 
home and scHckA environment. The first part of KarU Hoiloway's 
paper focuses orf the naturalness of "errors" in learning. The second 
part links the natural processes, of acquiring oral language to the 
teaching of reading. The author suggests that reading skiUs, Uke oral 
language skills, may devek^ more naturally if reading instructions 
were modified in accordance with natural language learning patterns. 
Imfrfied in H(^k>wa/s discussion is the view that we can better tap 
the black child's learning potential by giving more attention to 
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meaning— what the rhiU means when speaking and what the lan- 
guage in reading textbooks means to the child. As teachers^ then^ we 
can be more effective if we have more information, « 

Much of what we know about the language of blacks comes from 
linguists. The whole notion of ''systematic, rule-governed language 
behaviors'' comes from lii^gMistic and socio-Unguistic descriptions cA 
urban speech patterns, Clara Franklin Alexandei* provides informa- 
tion about the bnguage of black Americans, Alexander provides a 
general description of the salient linguistic features most often asso- 
ciated with black English and samples of several linguistic patterns 
that may be used by black students. Many of the language patters 
associated with black English are shared with other English dialects, 
but many other patterns seem to be unique to black speakers, Cer-y 
tainly it is the systematic differences l>etween Wack English and other 
varieties of English that have caused concerned educators to ask: 
what kind of change in educetionai practice is needed to accommodate 
the language differences of black students? Alexander offers sugges- 
tions that can help teachers p^yent problems that may occur in 
language-diverse educational settings. We can infer from both authors 
th'at often the learning potential of black students can be tapped by 
not turning them off to learning before they have discovered their 
own potential for growth, : 

Of the numerous issues raised regarding the school's responsibili- 
ties in language-diverse settings, n c^ne have attracted more attention 
than those raised in response to the Stuienis Right to Their Oum language 
Rtsolutien (1974) and the King Court Case in Ann Arfjor, Michigan 
(1979), The following two papers in this section discuss language and 
the teaching-learning process within the context of the above two 
events, Dar%vin i^umer discusses the varied responses of educators to 
the Stkfknh' Right Resolution as well as responses to other issues having 
to do with educational accommodations for diverse language and 
cultural patterns. His discussion serves to remind the reader^that 
everything is relativcrThat is, the Stuients Right Resolution itself, akmg 
with other proposals for instructional programs for black students, 
should not be taken as an excuse not to consider black students as 
individual learners. It would be quite unfortunate if the new wave of 
objective linguistic descriptions and well-intentioned educational pro- 
posals became indistinguishable, in their effect, from the old waves 
that we seek here to break. 

Smitherman's paper provides a much-needed clarification of the 
issues involved in the King Court Case, while Scott's discussion of ' 
the King Case suggests two key implications of the case for cducatcHv: 
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, (1) that attitudes toward language are important to the learning 
environment and (2) that instructional materials targeted toward ex- 
panding language competencies, rather than remediating language 
(bfferenoes, are es&ential. In £he remaining papers of this section, the 
aut)K>^/ Perry, Johnson, Edwards, and Finch, present practical sug- 
gestions for tapping the language potential of black students. 

Again the view is presented that through wider dissemination 
of information about the language and cultural patterns of bbck 
Americans, it will be possible to<reach more teachers, to teach mor» 

' students, in short, to tap the potential of more black students. That 
this theme recurs in many of the papers is interesting. Perhaps it 
reflects the kind of keep-the-faith-in-teachers attitude that is so des- 
perately needed among educators. All too often in discussion of lan- 
guage differences and educational changes, both teachers and stu- 
dents seem tc be plotted against. Obviously, the most successful taps 
of learnmg potential are those where studerHs ajj^ teachers work 
together in the teaching-learning process. ' ' 

» ■» 
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Learning to Talk— Learning to Read^ 
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"He just mumbles."' ''Most of their sentences are just two or 
three words* long.^ '^They don't understand basic concepts.^ 
"Most of their language is little more than grunts or groans.'^ 

Comments like these were made by a group of federally funded 
teachers who are committed to helping minority students prepare for 
elementary school. Their comments are not unlike many I have heard 
from elementary teachers who are ownpassionate toward thdr mi- 
nority students, but woefully ^norant about their language capacity. 

First, let's be honest. These mumbUng, grunting, telegraphic dass- 
nxwn children are the same diiUren who, outside the classroom, turn 
into linguistkally gifted, verbose chiUren. I had one teacher say to 
me that she couldn't understand why "they" were so quiet in the 
classroom and so loud on the bus. These children are not nonverbal. 
Their teadiers are not verbally motivating. 

The purposes, of this paper are to explain the linguistic compe- 
tencies of chiUren whose surface features of language may be dif- 
ferent from the standard, but whose deep structure competencies are 
the same as those of any school-age child. In addition, for teadien 
who have chiUren in their classrooms who arc culturally «r linguist- 
ically different, and who may be concerned about the best ways to 
approach th^ differences, this paper will offer suggesticms for peda- 
gogy that are based on undcrstarrfiing the psycholinguists pixKci^ 
that all chikhen experience. 

Language Acquisition 

Language learning b^ins with an amazing sequence of activities. 
Recent language studies, and psychology/biok)gy of language studies 
show how much language competence is an innate capacity (Qafk 
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and Clark 1977; deViHiers and dcVillicra 1979), We are.bom with 
ilA^tiistfe ability. Lots of us like to thiid( we teach ^ 
cvfirsrthhig they know, indiKiing how to talk. But if chik^ 
lai^u^ primarily by imitating the adults around thenv a^Jiest of 
enitaunental and social faxUm (tiKiiKling how we talk .to bahks 
' with 'Ixaby-talk*) wouM make our chiUren's first utterances so dis- 
tinct and unique that language acquisitkm data wouU be hopelessly 
- bhirred. Instead, we have chikbBn'sbiok)gfcal*mechanisms' work- 
ing to insure a devekpmental pattern of language learning that 
Mnds each normal, healthy human infant thjrough stages of co(^g, 
babbling, single words, abbreviated language telegrams, and finally, 
sOTiewhere between the ages of (hree and five, to something that 
ck>s«^ approximates an ^ult model of speaking. Unless the chikhren 
' * in otir dementaty dassroom have sOTie physk)k>gkal defk:iency pre- 
venting or himWing speeclv then the teacher in her dassnxHn needs 
to investigate why her chiUren aren't choosing to 

Research is full of data on the chiU who grows up fai an envisim- 
ment t^iat encourages talk, communkatkm, and experimentatkm with 
language (McNeill 1970; Browit 1973; Ferguson and Sbbin 1973). 
Cotainly this chiU will be eager to be verbal in many more situatkms 
than a chiW who may not have been encouraged as much. Recently, 
I had the opportunit); to meet a youngster *^ho had been in a number 
of fo^ homes since birth, the last one for ahnost a full year. He was 
three when we met, and entering what psydrptinguists call a ^critkal 
period* for language devekqnnent. SucKienly, I saw v^t some 
teadiers had been tellbig me their chikiren were like. He pointed 
when he wanted something, sekkim said more than "uh-huh* and 
*uh-ulv* and used one or two words for what could have been a 
sentence. But, within just Hoo weeks after being placed in an adoptive 
home vrhere his new family talked to him, requested and waited for 
answers to questions, explained and listened to him, tlUs chiM's talk- 
ing was nonstop. In fact, he'd shew real pride when someone took 
the time to listen to him and when his paraits requested that he 
exfrfAin, or teP'lhem s<Mnething. His three years ^ kutguage com- 
petency was finally being b wd. Unless we request the performance, 
the ccMnpetence may remain untapped. 

Loigitage Acquisition and Language Models 

We need to ask ourselves, "who is listening to our chiUren?" If 
tetthers who are listening expect fatlure. Of have soifte anliquafed 
Rotkm that a chiU who does not use standard English is linguistically 
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deficit (iii9tea4 of hngubtically different), tl^n the seif-fulBIUiig 
profk^cy often Results; If we expect that '*these childm)^ will talk 
and think pooriy, then no matter what Ihey say^ we will hear mumb^ 
and grunts. ^ 

One kindergarten teacher I know is especially successful in en- 
couraging a richiiinguistic environment in her inner-<ity classroocn* 
Her studmts know she Ustais to them, because she makes their talk- 
ing meaningful. For examfrfe^ she might say to her dass^ 1 foigok 
how to button my sweater; can you help me rmiember?'^ Her stu- 
dents know that they must proceed to guide her verbally through 
each step. Watching them learn that ^jpll, you just button it'' b an 
inadequate direction, and learn instead to say something like ^irst, 
you take your fingers and hoki the button on one side ... is a real 
pleasure. What this teacher is doing is essentially taken from one of 
the most successful language acquisition strategies we know. She is 
giving her students a chance to broaden the universe of their lan- 
guage use. 

I have said earlier that a child learns a great deal about bnguage 
use because of a biological predisposition to do so. Even though this 
is true, there is one activity that seems to enhance this biological 
mechanism. Many parents, quite unintentionally, do a great deal of 
linguistic expansion with their children. A parent who does this may 
say something like ''You want a cookie?'' to their child who has said 
''Gimme cookie!" or "You hit the ball— good!" to a child who has said 
''I hit ball!" Expansion doesn't seem to be a bad response; at least the 
child has gotten the parent to respond. But actually, f.xpanskm does 
not help children learn any more about language than they already 
know. It does not give them any new language information or struc- 
tures to understand. 

McNeill cites and discusses studies on how a linguistk: model helps 
a chiki's linguistic development. He defines an expansion as "an imi- 
tation in reverse. An adult, repeating a child's telegraphk: sentemre^ 
typically adds the parts he judges to have been omitted'' (1970, IOd)L 
Children do not learn language only by imitation. Modeling is com- 
menting, McNeill explains it this way; '"everything said by a duU is 
commented upon rather than improved upon, as in an expan^ion"^ 
(1970, 109). Examples of modeled responses to the children's state* 
ments listed above are— "Oh, they're chocobte chip cookies, and VU 
have one too/' and "It went over the fence into our neighbor's yard*'* 
Modeb broaden the universe of linguistic information available to 
children and give those biological, innate devices more work to do. 
Apparently, the more information children receive, the more they 
are later able to utilise themselves. 
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Parent* and teachers almost automaticany expand in response td a 
chdifs statements. Interestingly enough, children ahnost never do 
till* to other children, even those younger than themselves. lu my 
current research project, I have observed how siblings have modeled 
oonversatkms with each other while their parents are expanding what 
^ child has said We need to take a cue from our chiidrea 

Maybe if we knew what linguisb know (that unless there is some 
physiotogical reason for what has been too quickly bbeled the non- 
verbal chiki, we had better loc^ to ourselves), then what we hear our 
children saying would not be mumbles. We wouM do a better job of 
^ving chiklren something to talk about. Language acquisition re- 
search providi« evidence of the linguistic capacity of children. Talking 
meaningfully, respcmding with models language, having conversa- 
tions (talking with, not to children), and learning to give instructions 
or directions are central to the dassroom learning experience. 

Language Acquisition and Reading 

Comparing the conclusions of oral language acquisition research 
(Clark and Clark 1977) and the conclusions of reading-as-a-natural- 
language-process theorists (Smith 1979), suggests that (he processes 
a chiM uses to acquire spoken language are similir to the processes a- 
chAd naturally uses when learning to read. The chiW's innate ability 
functions in learning to read in the same way that it functions in 
learning to CiMnmunicate orally. Of course,,the child needs our moti- 
vation, support, and guidance, not only in acquiring oral language, 
bur also in learning to read. Learning to read is learning' what else the 
innate mechanism can do—if we as teachers allow it. 

Again, the leaning and significance of the language activity are 
important. Children must be allowed the opportunity to make sense of 
the printed word, just as we allow them two or three years to make 
sense of the oral word. Reading happens when a chiU can make use 
of information about language, when the first things read made sense. 

It's a shame, for example, that we spend so much time teaching 
the alf^bet in sequence during the early stages of reading and 
teaching the chiU the "sounds" of letters. The child will not Use the 
alphabetic sequence until he needs to alphabetize for dictionary work 
in the third grade. Teaching "letter sounds" is not teaching sense and 
meaning. How much more significant early reading couW be if letters 
%vere parts of words and sentences from the very first day! A compre- 
i^nsible unit like "Ayana's dress is blue" when Ayana has a Wue dress 
is not o nly m e aning f ul for thattrhifai bttt-afso easier to process than 
letters on an alphabet chart or ''sounds^ on a phonics flash card. 
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The truth to that we make the reading process more diffkult than 
It need Iw by trying to simpUfy it An aduh's notion of simp!kity to to 
bi«ak something down and take it out of context, while the cKQd's 
'natt6al tendencies are to view things holtoticaily and^to pUcj them 
in a meanii^ful context. Tfato contextual need to the language model- 
ing pilndple aQ over again. Gmtext provides a way to get to ctfmpre- 
henskm. Cantextuahzatkm to basic to boHi the reading process and 
the language acquisition process. Chiklren must comprehend bef<M« 
they can produce any language ^ttivity. Thto to a language acquisitkm 
basic (deVilliere and deVUlfcrs 197»; Clark and Clark 1977; Smith 
1975, 1979). 

Another parallel between oral language acqutoitkm and reading 
can be found in the de>^k)pmental stages of chikl language acquisi- 
tion. Chiklren universally go through a 'stageof talking calbd *over- 
generaiizations'' or "overextenstons." We've all heard this. It's ? rhUd 
saying Tie goed home* or doed it'' or "She leaveded it at the park" 
be^H« learning the irregular past tense forrm. These are examines 
chikiivn learning a rule (granftnatkal) and needing a perkxl of apply- 
ing the rule indiscriminately before they learn to discriqiihate its 
application appropriately. The same stage of making meaningful 
errors occurs in reading. These errors are called "mlscues'* to dr- 
cumveht the pe)orathr« content of "error." The nUscue may not rep- 
resent a rule that to mtounderstood; some miscues stem from ifj^ 
substitutkms--f(nr eiOunple^ the substitutknrof "woods" when* the 
book says "forest" Still others stem from word omto^ons )(ecently, 
I was Itotening to my daughter re^ a stcwy |o her younger brother. 
She read the sentences "The butterflies chase me" as "AD those 
butterfbes chase me." The page from whkh she read was covered 
with pfctures of butterflies surrounding a little rabbit. She saw "aB 
those butterflies" and made this observatkm a part of .the printed 
text ChiWren who make these reading mtecues are really interpreting 
rather than merely reproducing the text. They are feaming that they 
can paitidpate in the reading experience (as they have been partici- 
pants in talking) by translating, substituting, or adding meaning. 

In the early stages of readiSng, it to crucial that chiklren not be dto- 
couraged from partkipating. If we are after word-perfect reading, we- 
are kxiking for chiklren who imitate, not who model We are dtore- 
garding an importMit stage In the leamfaij process: meaningful errors. 

Weaver (1980) renunds us that an tdive mddd of the reading process 
in verves an exchange of infonnatkm between the reader and the text 
The seaifcr to not simply a recipient but to contributing experiences 
and knowledge from a devek>ping frame of reference. We must be 
careful, tn 'Wlung" reading, taallow chiWrcn to partkipate in the 
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process of learning. We are, in effect, allowing their natural langyage 
acquisition medianisms to function. Activities such as those suggested 
iif a language experience program do this best. Activities suggested 
ia AM based programs can be serious sttunbbng blodcs for many 
diddren (Weaver 1980; Goodman and Burke 1972). 

Psydiolinguistic researdi explains ho^r ddeterious a phcmks based 
skills approach b for any chiM learning to read (Smith 1973). But a 
program based on "sounds* or fetters for a child vfhose own dialect 
may not recognize standard sound cues may be espedany*' harmful. 
The harm is dut this approach is confusing to the chikiren who are 
required (to use the age^ exam;^) to hear tjie difference between 
"pfai;* and "pen" when their dialect does not make a phonok)gicaI 
distinctkm between the two. 

^Reading instruction that is not pseudorsimpUfied by div^ing the 
oo.ttent (again, that' kind of simf^fication is an adult notion) into a 
'oimd component, a meaning component and a grammar component, 
but is inst^ a unified program strategies is much nun-e defensive 
fnMn a language acquisitkm and use perspective. A strategy inte- 
grates. A strategy suggests that a chiW use'^all cue systems (sound, 
structure, and meaning) simultaneously to aid comprehension. It does 
not penalize the child by depriving him or h " of a way to compre- 
hei^kMv instead, it paves the way. ^ 

From the psydidinguistic perspective of child language acquisition 
processes, some <rf the reading acquisilticm strategies that parallel 
^tural language learning processes are as follow^: 

Oral Language Acquisition Reading Acquisition 

9 

1. Ctmprehemkm ccnnes he- 1. Children must be given oppor- 



tunity to listen to reading be- 
fore they ''do'' reading. 



fore prodiKrtion (we can 

»tandthe language we 
' as infants before we 
it). 

2, Oral language has stages of 2. Reading ability develops gradu- 



progression. 



3, Children paiticipate in 
language as speakers. 

4. Modeled language is active^ 
it enrkrhes. Expanded 
language is passive* 



ally, through stages of aware- 
ness about language. Children 
mix»t understand the concepts 
erf reading before they read, i 

3. Children participate in 
language as readers* 

4v £arly rea^ng of sentence and 
ideas is more helpful than 
"decoding" itolated words and 
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meaningless sounds. Chikiren 
must contribute and hear ccm- 
tributions to reading from 
their own experiences and 
language. 



5. "Mist^s" are necessary to 5. ^Misctie-;'' are ways children 
practkl nuking sense and to learn what is in the text, ways ^ 
reach adult competence. they help themselves compre- 

• hend and become better 
readers, 

6. Children learn to talk by 6. Reading, if isolated into skills, 
having an entire and whole ' destroys the whole and leaves 
linguistic corpus to learn confusing bits and frfece? to be 
from— their hearing com- learned. ChiWren learn best by 
petent and complete oral having a whole and learning to 
language gives then^heir understand it by using natural 
body of linguistic informa- cognitive strategic. 

tion to learn from. 
Learning to talk can be the same as learning to read, if we believe , 
enough in our chitdccn's natural learning abilitifs and provide them 
with a rijh, supportive environment. In explaining the diffipilttes 
often experienced by minority children in our classrooms, we have no 
excuses that are language based. Nojnatter what the dialect of our 
children, their language learning takes its impejtus^rom a mechanism 
that functions because they are human. It boils down to this: if we 
th'ink our children are mumbling, we need to give them things to 
shout about. 
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Black English Dialect 

and the Classroom Teacher 



Clara Franklin Alexander 

Medgar Evans College, Brooklyn, New York 

This article offers some practical suggestions for the classroom teacher 
teaching students who speak a Wack dialect. In order that the reader 
know the context in which these classroom activities are proposed, a 
general discussion of bbck American dialect will precede them. 

What is dialect? Johnson (1977) maintains it is "a variety of a par- 
ticular language that differs from other varieties in terms of its lexi- 
con, intonation, patterns, stress, grammar, and phonology.* 

All English-speaking persons speak some dialect of the language. 
Indeed, Smitherman (1977) contends that "pure" English is an "ab- 
stract." Some dialects, however, command more respect than others. 
For example, many Americans are favorably impressed by a person 
who speaks the British dialect of the educated and "upper^ *^**f*' 
while many Americans feel just the opposite about a person who 
speaks a Hack dialect. 

History of Black Dialect 

How did Wack English evolve? Simply, it evolved the same way that 
other dialects of English did— as a result of the culture, the envirai- 
ment, the needs of the group, and contact with other languages. The 
historical account below summarises viewpoints of many linguists, 
though some points are subject to debate. j n. ^ 

In the seventeenth century, the Portuguese, French, and Dutch 
roved the coasts of Africa. As a result, Wack Portuguese, French, and 
Dutch diakscts were spoken by Africans v.ho were in contact with 
these Europeans. Black English began in the same way. The ancesl^ 
df most of the Wack people in the Western hemisphere came froni th« 
west coast of Afrka, where there were hundreds of languages %^th 
similar phoaokjgy and syntax. As the tendency in second langu^ 
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learning is to try to fit the new kxicon into the syntactical structure 
of one's n^ve language, tiie€nglish of Africans from different tribes 
was rclallivty similar because of similar native-language syntax and 
phonology. In the Western hemisphere, black English continued to 
devrf<^ as a result of contact with English-speaking overseers. 

In the United States, black' English may also include regional 
dialects. Thus, a Hack English speaker who lives in Massachusetts 
may also use some of the dialectal features of th^t geographical 
area. SimilaHy, we might hear two dialects from someone from the 
Midwest— Wack English dialect as well as the regional dialect. Most 
black Americans are bidialectal— that is, they have control of, or can 
use, two different dialects. In other words,* tF.ey talk differently at 
different times, using a vernacular or casual form and a more "stan- 
dard* form for more formal occasions. Each of these forms is a sub- 
dialect of the regional Wack dialect. Of course,' many other Wack 
Americans also use a nonWack dialect called standard English. This 
dialect is sometimes called "medU" English, implying that it has the 
respect of the educational industrial, and military groups which have . 
much of the power In the United States. 

Myths about Black Dialect 

1. Before being brought to the Western hemisphere, blacks spoke 
. "savage gibberish" (Tayfor 1971). 

2. Increased contact with whites enabled blacks to speak in a more 
"civilized manner" ffaybr 1971). 

3. Ehie to physical and cognitive deficiencies, blacks could not learn 
English prc^rly. 

4. Black dialect is part of the pathology of cultural deprivation. 
^. ChiWren's ability to learn is retarded because of the use of 

iliegittmate linguistic systems such as black English. 

6. Black English dialect is an inferior linguistic system. 

7. Blacks are nonverbal. 

Facts about Black Dialect 

1. Black people wlio use a form of black dialect do not use all of the 
black dialect features at all times. Use of these features may 
vary from sentence to sentence. 
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2. The type of black English used is determined by sex, age, sodo- 
etonomic status, geographical area in which one spent formative 
years, the speaker's purpose, setting, topic, and audience. 

3. Black English dialect is a legitimate linguistic system with rules. 

Let's examine the distinctive features of vernacular black English, 
since this is the dialect most teachers refer to as "black dialect." Also 
noted are some other dialect systems which share similar features. 

Distinctive Features of Black Dialect 

PhofU^cg^ 

Black dialect can be distinguished by the way it sounds. Consider, for 
examplt, the sound of the letter t If Us the final letter of a consonant 
cluster, it is dropped. We therefore hear "sdf" (soft), "ak" (act), "addp" 
(adopt). This feature is also found in the British Cockney dialect. 
The voiced th is often replaced by Idl in black dialect. We there- 
• fore hear "dis" (this), "doz" (those). This feature is also found in 
Cockney; "daowz" (those). 

For the sound of the letter e as in pen, HI is often substituted for 
/ef:^For example, "Gimme dat pin." (Give me that pen.) This substi- 
tution can also be seen in the Cockney dialect— "stidi" (steady)— in 
the rural New England dialect-"bit" (bet), "yit" (yet)-and through; 
out the American South and southern Midwest 

Synttuik l^'itures 

Sortie of the syntactic features of the vernacular black English dialect 
are as follows. 

The copuk "lo be." The invariant form "be" is used to denote habitual 
action or something ongoing. "We be playing after school." (We play 
every day after school.) "He be at work at 3 o'clock." (He is not avaU- 
ablf at 3 o'clock because he's at work at that hour.) 

To be" is deleted whenever one can use a contraction. It is deleted 
if it would be followed by a predicate, adjective, .-dverb, or nouW in 
the present tens« (Slhitherman 1977). "He tired." "She at home." 
"This my mother." 

The pronoun "it." "It" is used to denote presence, or to introduce 
statements. "It ain't nobody there." "It wasn't a store in 6ight."'The 
use of "it is" to introduce statements is found in an Irish dialect. "It's 
sorry you wiU be." "It's sleepy I am" (Wright 1913). 
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Muttipk ne^im. Multiple negatives are used in one sentence, ''Don't 
iK^Kidy want no friends like that." In tracing the evolution of the 
English language one will find the use of ne in Middle English Ne was 
used for emphasis, "He never hadde noping [nothing]" (Wright 1913). 

Plural trmrkm. The standard English dialect plural marker -5 is 
omitted when there are other words in the sentence that indicate 
l^uralization. "I got two book " 'He have ten cent," 

Possession, Possession is indicated by position and corttext, not by 
the possessive marker '5. Carrie hair pretty " "That John cousin," 

Subject shrss. Subjects in a sentence are sometimes stressed by fol- 
. lowing a subject with a subject pronoun, "My father he be taking me 
out on Sundays/' Scottish and other English dialects tend to use 
Mibject/noun'-pronoun redundancy when emphasts is desired. This 
happens more frequently when the subject/noun is a proper name 
(Wright 1913). "Mr. Smith, he came tp my house/'. 

Lexical Features 

The most well-known and widely used aspect of vernacular black 
English i» the vocabulary, which is in a constant state of change and 
alto influences other dialects. As the larger community adopts certain 
black vocabulary, shifts appear in the black lexicon so that the mean- 
ings of the words may vary in the two communities. Smitherman 
gives "rap" ("rap sessions") as an example. In standard English dialect 
it mean^ serious talk. In vernacular black English diale rt it now means 
romantic talk designed to affection or sexual favors (1977), 

Stffle. There are many distinctive features in the style used to pro- 
|ect Wack dialect, jFor instance, a teacher who is not trusted or is dis- 
liked may be "bested," One initiates or responds to the teacher with 
the "ultimate" rej^artee, designed to deprecate or belittle the teacher 
in front of othersj Everyone but the teacher will know that she or he 
has been "put doWn," Subtlety is paramount. 

Loud talking chiillenges the teacher. This style element is intended 
to push the teache^ into doing or saying something reckless. It s great 
fun seeing a teacher lose self-control, 

"Playing the dpzens" is a familiar style to most teachers. This 
involves insulting an opponent's family, preferably in rhyme. The 
participant who slings the most devastating or unanswerable insult 
is greatly admired and respected l)y the onlookers. 
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OTkmneD (1974) explains that to many Hacks "language is not 
only a communkative cievke, but abo a mechanism for ctmtnrf and 
power*'^ 

Two additional elen^nts of style in users of himk ciialect are 
sharply angled body momnoits (Hursttm 1934) and intcmaticm* BhA. 
diaWct uses a wide range in pitch horn very low to high faIsetto-t)rpe 
sounds. This stems from Uic African languages v^^iich (like most 
Chinese dialects) utilize various levels of tone tQ denote different 
meanings for the same word sound* To a lesser degree^ standanl 
English employs the same technique. 

In the Classroom 

What dpes all of this theory mean? What can classcoom teachers do? 
The folkhying pcnnts may provide some answers. 

1, Not all black dialect speakers use black cfialect all of the time* 

2, Speakers of black dialect do understand the syntax of standard 
ttn Ush* 

3, A) hough helping students to become bidialectal is important^ 
t.dialectalism is hot the first priority in the classroom. Teachers' 
priorities shouU be to; 

a. Devek)p an understanding oPlanguage and how if develops 
and changes. 

b. Become familiar with the dialect of students. 

c. Develop a respect for black dialect as a language system 
which reflects a culture. 

d. Transmit this respect to all students. 

e. Recognize that black dialect is a low-prestige dialect and that 
some students are very aware of this. 

f . Demonstrate to students your belief that they are capable of 
handling two or more dialects. 

g. Introduce them to other English dialects, such as those to 
which w^are exposed when we travel in the United States. 
Help stud^ts to understand the role of lis^ua franca. At one 
time French was the international language. Today, English 
is a language which is spdc^.n all over the world. Advise stu- 
dents that they may have no idea now of what paths they 
will take when they are older and that it is wise to be pre- 
pared and to learn this standard language now. 

' Dialects of ethnic subgroups offer examples of other English dia- 
lects to which students could be exposed. In Th }op of YiddisK 
Rost^n discusses the ""priceless nuances of contempt that are achieved 



\ to Yiddish simply by Shifting the stms in a senteiK» from on^ 

to another* (1971, 72). Tm tickets for her cxxicert I should buy;^ 
(Tin having enough trouble deciding if it's worth one.) T*vo tickets 

for Acr concert I shouU buyr (Did ^ buy two tickets to my daugh- 
ter's recital?) 

The Pennsyhrania Dutch dialect which is a combination of Rhine- 
, bnd Geniian, Swiss, and English, iriniki be interesting to many sto^ 
dents. Some charming examples may be found in 7^ liiRjw^ <fM«if 
(Littefl 1971). -Don't eat yourself so fufl ah^ady—there's cake back 
yet— and Sally you chew your mouth empty before you say* (p. as). 

"'When I w» in town today J bought mysdf poor— huying new sh^ 
for the kinneir reaches me soin^the pocketbook" (p. B6). 

The students will enjoy hearing, saying and translating various 
dialects into their own or into standard English dialect while at the 
same time learning that there are many English dialects. 

> Does Dialect Affect Coaunehensioar 

Some teachers feel that black dialect interferes %vjth a student's ability 
to comprehend oral and written standard English dialect. Black dia- 
lect users do "acquire receptive ccMitn^ . . . though they may never 
change the way they speak (Goodfaian and Buck 1973, 11). Students 
from k>w' socio-economic groups are avid TV watchers and ai* thus 
exposed to a variety of language styles. We may thus assume that 
many Mack dialect users are aWe to understand oral standard English 
dialect. 

Teachers may ask about students' substitution of black dialect 
features when tlwy read orally. Kenneth and Yctta Goodman have 
done much pioneering work in this area. They contend that if a chiU 
reads orally They took pictures of they mother* (they took pictures 

their mother), we should not conclude that there is a comprehen- 
^on problem or error. If a chiU reads a passage silently and then 

retdls the story in her or his own words, giving the salient points but 
using bbck English dialect, is there a "reading problem?" Most cer- 
tainly not. 

CMalect-invohred errors (miscues) do no* hinder comprehension 
(Goodman and Buck 1973). Bean (197») in studying the Hawaiian 
Island dialect, agreed with Burke (1976) and GocSftIn (196«), Rigg 
(1975), and Sims (1972) that dialectal errors "did not interfere with 
meaning." If the deep structure of the students' intei|>retation is 
similar to the writer's deep structure (or actual meaning), surface 
structural variations shouU not be interpreted as evidence of poor or 
nontompreher.sion. In other words, students might express their 
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interpretation of an oral or written message in nonstandard English, 
but if their meanings are the same as the speaker's or writer's, they 
must be given credit for understanding. 

Black Dialect and Writing 

Writing presents more of a proWem. Teachers will find omission of 
markers such as the past tense -^d, possessive - $, plural s or -es, and 
lack of subject-verb agreeifient in the compositions of other students 
as well. According to Shaughnessey "Wha; has not been noted fs 
often, however, is the extent to which errtM^ of this type abo show 
up among nonWack students" (1^77, 91). It is a good idea to get writ- 
ing samples from students early in the school year and analyze them 
for the linguistic features which should be taught. Students cannot 
learn standard English dialect constructions unless they are taught 

Dialect and Testing 

Some teachers are concerned about culturally-biased tests and thtf 
black English dialect speaker. Those who share this concern should 
find out about test construction and learn how to develop theif own 
informal tests that will give them' the information they want. For 
example, a teacher may wish to know whether his or her stud^ts can 
understand a particular passage ot whether they can write a passage. 
If the teacher knows how to construct tests, she or he can evaluate 
a student's growth whenever desired. 

The format of standardized tests can be examined by teachers and 
administered to students for five to ten minutes. Afterwards, the 
students' correct and incorrect answers can be discussed. 

Classroom teachers must not avoid teaching students how to take 
tests. Empkyyers must eliminate some job candidates, and one of the 
strategies used is to require candidates to take tests. Colleges require 
test scores before they will consider applicants, and many profes- 
sions require the passing of tests before licenses are issued. Students 
should be prepared accordingly. ^ 

Allowances for Dialect 

Finally, should "allowances" be made for speakers of black English 
dialect? Several facts must be remembered; (1) Speakers of bl«:k 
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English dialect are no more disadvantaged than speakers of any other 
diafect; (2) vernacular Wack English dialect reflects a culture; (3) as a 
grmip, users erf vernacular black dialect are not "too slow" to learn , 
standard English; and (4) vernacular black English dialect is a low- 
prestige dialect, but this is <nore a reflection of society's attitudes 
than of the speakers' ability to learn, .If all of these facts are- re- 
membered, teachers will not feel it necessary to pamper black English 
dialect speakers or to feel sorry for them. 

Suggested Ctassroom Activities 

1. Have the students read some of the poems of black writers 
which offer opportunities for performance-response — perhaps 
the poetry of Gwendolyn Brool^ and Langston Hughes. 

2. Use student-developed stories (experience charts) which reflect 
their shared experience. Allow students to read them orally. 

3. I^scuss the major dialect areas in the United States. 

4. Discuss reasons for the different dialects and why dialectal dif- 
ferences should be respected. 

5. Read aloud passages in other English dialects to help ♦•idents 
to appreciate the variability of English and the legiv acy of 
their own dialect. 

6. Discuss and role-play different situations in which vernacular 
black English dialect and standard English dialect would be used. 

7. Teach the grammatkral constructions of standard English dialect. 
Provide time foi^ practice of these grammatical constructions. 

8. Use pattern practice drills to help students develop an under- 
standing of both Wack English dialect and sta;idard English dia- 
lect. For example: 

a. I talked to Mary Ellen every day. I been talkin' to Mary Ellen. 

b. I talked to Mary Ellen a long time ago. I been done talked to 
Mary Ellen* 

9. Have the students conduct a television survey and note which 
proems use noticeable dialects. 



to. Af sign students to watch 4 particular TV news program for one 
week. Have them observe the body language and speech of the 
commentators. Ask them to select one of the personalities, and 
in class set up a news panel in which they will mimic the news- 
caster's speech, style, and mannerisms* 
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11. Have groups of students write skits to role-pby, employing 
l>oth standanl English dialeci and bbck English dialect 

12. Play recordings of speeches^ Dr. Martui Luther King, Jr., who 
was a master of bidialectanipeech. See if students can hear in 
his speeches the caD-resptnwe style of the intemati«mal man. 

13. Examine your own speedi pattern and read to your students 
regularly (no matter how oW they are). At times, they might 
read along silently while you read orally. 

14. Teach conventional rules for punctuation and capitalization. 
Provide oRwrtunities for practice. ' 

15. Teach new vocabulary words every day. Provide opportunities 
for practice of these words. _ 

16. E)krtate passages which contain the language ccwstructions to 
be reviewed. This activity provides students with practice in 
punctuation, capitalization^ and spelling, while enlarging th«r 
vocabularies. 
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Black Students, Language, 
and Classroom Teachers 

/ 



Darwin T. Turner 
University of lowa^ Iowa City 

Since the late 1960s^ linguists and teachers have focused increased 
attention cm a dialect which has been labeled ''black English." Dtuing 
the middle 1970s, the Conference on College Composition and Com- 
munication (CCCC) and the National Council of Teachers of English 
(NCTE) passed rescJutions affirming the right of students to use their 
own language without penalty in the classroom. In 1980-81, the 
document again received attention* Many teachers assume the cause- 
and-ef feet relationship of the first two statements to be greater than 
it is. Such teadiers forget the many NCTE meetings during which 4 
white, and sometinws isolated, linguist— James Stedd— berated those 
who would require a southern white child— or any child— to change a 
language pattern teamed in the home. Many more teachers are con- 
fused by the issues and even more by the rhetofic with which the 
issues have been debated. I wish to discuss these matters briefly and 
anecdotally with minimal documentation. 

Although I began by linking the resolution on the students' right to 
their own language with the topic of black English, I must separate 
them in order to summarize each clearly. For those of you who may 
have forgotten, the resolution reads: 

vVe affirm the students' right to their own patterns and varieties 
of language— the dialects of their nurture or whatever dialects in 
which they find their own i<^tity and style. Language schirfars 
long ago <fenied that the myth of a standard Anwriian dialect has 
any valid ty. The claim that any one dialed is unaccepuWe 
amounts to an attempt of one soda! group to exert its dominam^ 
over another. Such a claim leads to false advice for speakers aiwf 
writ^rsy and immor^d advice for humaiA. A mt\on proud of its 
diverse heritage and its cultural and racial variety will preserve 
its heritage ami dialects. We affirm i>trongly that teachers mOst 
have the experiences and training that will enable them to respect 
diversity and uphold the right of itiudents to their own language 
(Committee on CCCC Ungaage Stjitement 1974, 2-3). 
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Despite my own memories of Sledd's urglngs, I must admit that I 
Mupect that most English teachers who supported the rcsohition be- 
lieved it applied only to Blacks, Chkanos, and Puerto Rkans. It is also 
true that black teachers endorsed the resolution. Essentially, I believe 
these teachers came from two groups. One group consisted of a 
number of blacks who, g<)tning self-esteem during the 1^60s, soqght 
to strengthen that klentify by basing it on a language of black peopfe, 
a language different from that of the Angk>-Amerfcan oppressor. 
While some blacks sought to learn African languages, other blacks, 
dismayed by the impossibility of determining which African tongue 
kientified their ancestors, established their rebtionships with the 
Afro-American masses by affirming the bnguage of the ghetto, the 
language of the masses— even before they had fuUy determined the 
characteristics of that language or dialect. The desire was laudable; a 
people shoukl have a language, and Afro-Americans are the only 
American people vrho cannot point to a language, dialect, or brogue 
08 that of their ancestors. 

Convinced that racism permeates education and cynically convinced ' 
that most teachers have no interest in teaching, a second group con- 
teiuled that most English teachers do not improve the writing of 
students. They merely pass the students from gf ade to grade. If 
white students are treated so cavalierly, the argument continued, 
then why shouW black students be faUed merely because their il- 
literacy is different from the illiteracy of white students who pass? 
Although I have not yet descended to this level of cynicism about 
English teachei:s (I am fairly far down but not quite there), I see again 
a validity in the argument Certainly, every time Henry Kissinger 
mispronounces English words, I shudder to think how English 
teachers would evaluate the intelligence of a black student who mis- 
pronounced the language so badly. 



tkm, I worried then, and worry now, whether it might not^use 
more harm than good for black students. I suspected that most 
teachers would not read or remember the generally fchoughtul back- 
ground statement on which the resolution was based. 

The Fofgotten Passages 

Let me remind you of a few passages, that I feared most teachers 
wouU never read. 

American schools and colleges have, in the b»t decade, been 
forced to take a ^nd on a basic educational question: what 



Even though I joined these 
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thottU the Mhoob do atxwt tht langu^ haUts of studente ^ 

come from a %«ide variety pf «odal, economic ax4 cultural i»ck- 
gtpiuKk? The question to not new. Differences in languMe haw 

ahvays eidsted, and the schools have ahvays wre^ed with them, 
but die sodat upheavals of the 19608, and the insistence of sub- 
mersed minorities on a greater share In American sodety, have 
powKl the question more insister dy and have suggwted thenee^ 

for a shift in emphasto in providing answrers. Should the sdioob 
try to uphold language variety, or to modify it, or to eradicate it? 

.... The training of roost English teachers,ha8 concentrate on 
tihe appTC^tion and analysis of literatuiTB* radier than on an 
understanding of fee nature of langitage, and man y tead wrs are, ^ 
in consequence, forced toT take a position on an asped of their 
disci{rfine about whididiey have little real information. 

And if teadwrs are often uninformed, or misinfcKined, on tiw 
subject of language, the general puWic is even more Ignorant. Lack 
of reliabfelnformatkw, however, sefcfcwj prevents peofjelromd^ 
cussing language questions with an air of absolute authority. His- , 
torians, mathematicians, and nurses aO hold decided views on Just 
what English teadwrs riwuki be requiring. And thnmgh their 
representatives on Boards df Education and Boards of Regents, 
businessmen, ptrfitidans, parents, and the students themsdves 
insist that the vahm taught by the vhosAi must reflect the pre- 
judices KeU bv the public The English profession, then, face» a 
ditenuna: until pubbc attitudes can bendiahged-nand it to worth 
remembering that the past teadting in Eni^ classes has been 
Uigely respbnsiUe for those attitudes— shaB we place our em- 
phasto on what the vocal elements of the public think it wants or 
on what the actual available lingutotic evidence 'indicates we 
shouU emphasize? Shall we Mame the business worid by saying, 

nVell, we realize that human beings use language in a wide 
variety of ways, but ennA>ye» demand a single variety^ 

We need to know whether "standard English* to or to not 

in some sens^ myth. We have ignored, many of us, the dtotinc- 
tion between spea^ and writing and have taught the language 
as though the ^ in any region, even the-talk of spedters with 
prestige and power, were identical to edited vriUn EngttdL 

We need to ask ourselves **fhether our rejection of stu- 
dents who do not adopt the dialect most famfliar to us to based on 
any real merit in our dialect or whether we are actoallvreiectinj 
the studenb themschres, rejecting them because of their racial 
sodal, and cuhund origins. 

An employer may have a southern drawl and proiKwnce 

-think' Hke "thank," but he wifl write tUnk. ffc may say Yjdr 
ami be considered charming for hto quaint southemtoms, but he 
will write jw. He may even in a "down home" moment ask,,"Now 

how come th' mail onia d'partment dV.t orda fo' cases stcada 
five?" But heU write the question in EAE [Edited American Eng- 
Itohl Therefore it to necessary that we inform those »*«a«its 
' who are preparing themselves for occupations that demand fw- 
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^wtta^ihitaieywiahe expected to write EAE. But it is one 

wd onodier thing to punish him for using variant expressions 
or that dialect. 

StiKlrot* who want to write EAE will have to kam the fonns 
* identtfied with that dialect asadditioni options to the fo^ ' 
alwady controltCommittee on CCCC 

"I stispe^ that numy teachers would use the resolution merely 
as ait excuse for abdicating the responsibility of teaching, black stu- 
nts anything about language. (Perhaps, like the second group of 
Wacks, I am sufficiently cynical that I suspect that many white 
teachers do not care whether Wf^ students leani.) 

Let nie illustrate by quoting a white teacher. E>isi^anl the con- 
tent. Merely conskkr tl» vocabulary, construction, and sudj. 

< My first quarrel with such a piogram is that it does not de- 
vtriop the abiBty- of a person to use lai^uage which I wouW 
^ hirther define as performance capability in a variety of social 

X contexts on a variety of sub^ matter. Instead, we utilize vahi- 
aUe time to set up driU exerdses w^iich are cfe^^ied to get the 
fa^ividual to^replace socially stigmatized forms wil^ sodaUy pre- 
ferred ones. I cannot endorse as valid a pfogram that sacri^ 
in«lividual language growth in exchange lor some nebuknts lid 
highly problematic "social security.'' The chiki comes to us'tlMr 
some ability to play the horn and no ability to pUy the piano. This 
type of program presumes that a mediocre ability to pby the 
piano is to be preferred to a better than average aMity to day 
the horn J cannot accept this thesis. , 

The author expresses his disbelief that thtfre i9 any value in teach- 
ing blacks to use standard English. But I str9ngly doubt that the 
author emerged from his mother's womb writing language on the 
• level of the passage that I have quoted. Nor do I believe that he 
tau^t hfanself entirely. Someone taught him. If siudents are to be 
permitted to use their own languag^, tethers, as the NCTE resc^u- 
tkm says, must have a knowledge of the students' dialect so that 
they can help students improve oMnmunkatkm. 

The idea that teacheb shouM learn more than one dialect was* 
regarded as hen»y by some of the linguists in UcTE. They feltthat * 
teachers need to know only standard English. Obviously they had 
paki no attention to the young white teacher who,^fter a brief term 
of teaching bUck students, .complained that she couW not understand 
them: *. . . Their language was not so different from mine, but their 
inflectkms, intonatk>ns, expressions, and lack of what is referred to 
as standard English threw me.'^ 
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The CCC background statement asserts, correctly or incorrectfy, 

. . , when speakers of a dialect erf Ame^n Ei^Ush daim not to 
umferstand speakers of anotj^r diafect of the same language, th^^ 
impediments are Bkdy to be attitiKiinaL What is really the l^arer's^*^ 
resistance to any unfamiliar form may be inteqnvted as the 

speaker's fault When asked to resptwl to the ccmtent, they 

may be unabfe to do so and may accuse the speaker of being 
impossible to understand (Committee on CCCC Language State- 
ment^ 1974, 4), 

Whether or not the teacher resisted for psychological reasons, the 
f^ is that she did not uiuierstand the language being used by the 
children. Furthermore, she arrogantly assumed that they understood 
her dialect; she even believed, I suppose, that they would understaiKl 
that, when she said ''threw me,'" she meant ''confused me."" 

I wouM suggest Uiat such a teacher cannot ?ielp students improve 
in their own dialect. Without sucfi^ knowledge, this teacher, if she 
adopts the resdiuticm, will be merely igtioring the bUdc students 
because she is persuaded that they cannot learn English, or she will 
be assuring herself that they— ludike most human beings— come to 
the first grade writing and speaking their Englieh flawlessly. (Does it 
not impress anyone as strange that, while one group of Americans 
ted by Shockfcy and Jenseri still seeks to define blacks as intellectually T 
inferior, another group unintentionally implies that they have a phe- 
iK>menal mastery of their language?) 

Since I contend that teachers who wish to adopt the CCCC/NCTE 
resolution must i^iderstand some basic facts about Wack English, let 
me focus the remainder of my discussion on a few ^acts and myths 
about that dialect 

For a description of "black English,'" I refer you cautiously to J. L. 
Dillard's Black English (1973), and even more cautiously to Black Ungmge 
Reader, edited hy Robert Bentley and Samuel Crawford (1973). Both 
books suffer from weaknesses. The essays in the second book range 
fiom insight to assininity. Nevertheless, both provide a descriptkm 
of such deviations from edited Amerkan English as eliding medial 
consonants in profiunciaticm ('^tied'' for "tired^, omitting the jnwent 
tense verb from sentences C'He heah now'O/ using the verb "be"" to 
indicate a continuing state ("He be workin' on his lessons for four 
years"), omitting the verbal affixes $, ed, and so on. , y 

In brief digression, let me say that I strongly >doubt that many/ 
black Americans exhilwt alt of the variations identified with 
English. Hence, the teacher kjoking for a perfect example of the 
black-EnglisK u&er may be disillusioned or may create one* There^-^, 
however, a more serious problem in identifying users of Wack Engjish. 
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I Started to begin this part of the discussion in the following 
mannas 1 gbd I here, but I be real confuse bout this subjtck— Mack 
En^lsh-^t evuhbody be talkin bout/' By delivering a few words in 
yi^t I hope m an annwdnutkxi of the so-called black English, I hope 
that I have shown that I am not trying to evade my racial identify. 
Intend to be middle-class, or whatever it is that Uack pec^le are 
Mppmed to be dcnns when they do not speak Mack English. Now 
tfiat I have af^Utned my klentity as a black, f^ase excuse me if I con- 
tinue tl^e remainder of this discussion in that language which I learned 
Brst from my mother who, a college graduate, was black ins^e as 
well as outside; that language which I learned also from two black 
adults who sometimes temied i|ie during the day. Although they 
were rural and southern-bom, they did not speak "black" English— 
prc^bly because they dki not know that they were expected to- 

I would have begun in this somewhat bizarre manner because I 
am weD aware that some people are so convinced that black English 
is the native voice of all blacl^ that they often hurl four allegations 
into the faces of Macks who protest against that assumption: The 
first allegation is that, as even DiOard states, eighty percent of the 
Wack people in the country use black English. (I do not know how he 
arrived at this figure, since I strongly doubt that even pollsters have 
interviewed eighty percenrol"Wa^ Amenca.) second allegation 
is that, since four-fifths of black Americans speak black English, any 
who do not have educated themselves away from their bbck heritage 
in an effort to become middle-class Americans. The third is that, since 
the first two ^dlegations are true, any black American who denies 
them must be defensively trying to guard blacks against the assump- 
that their inteUectual inferiority is evidenced by their language. 
^%e fourth is that, if the unconvinced black is sincere, he or she is a 
mkidle^lass black who is separated from other blacks, or she or he 
lacks the linguists'* facility for listening to speech. 

I warned you that I woukl be aneedotal; I must also be personal. 
Most of these allegations, which have been printed in professional 
journals and books, are made by white scholars and teachers who 
know so little about blacks that these schobrs and teachers make 
sense only to other equally unknowledgeable people. 

Let us consider the four allegations in terms of my own experience 
as a bbck person who has lived in this country aimost on^-half 
century and who can talk about personal relationships with other 
blacks whc date back another half-centui^: 1 have already questioned 
the first allegation— that four-fifths of black Americans speak and 
must write bbck English. I have never taught in high school, but I 
have taught more than a quarter of a century in bbcTk colleges in 
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Geoi^gia^ Florida^ North CuxJina^ and Maryiatui; and have tat^t 
black cdkge students reared in many different states* Of the four 
diaracterif tks I have edioed as distinctive of Ub^jk language^ die mty 
one which I -have found significant in teaching compositicm is the 
' failure to affix $ ami ed. (^Aost erf ^ sentence fragn^ts that I have 
^ seen in students' writing do not result from the omission of a verb 
but frmn another cause.) 

The second aD^tion— that Macks who do not speak black Eng* 
lish are trying to be middle-class or to evade their racial idmtity — 
unckHibtedly characterizes some U^^ks. Almost any statemmt about 
'human beings characterizes some Uacks/fai my own'bfe, however, I 
recall that in colkge I tried io be more cdloquial and imprecise in 
English so that I would not embarrass my white classmates who dkl 
not use English as effectively. (Inckientalty, until I entered the ninth 
grade, all of my teachers and classmates were Made*) 

The third aOegatjon is that U^^ics who are omservative abcAit black 
English are being defensive. Maybe some are. Most are not. The 
fourth is that, if sincere, they do not know other Macks. Can you 
imagine how absurd this allegation is when it comes from a white 
who has probably had minimal contact with blacks and who faib to 
comprehend how America's apartheid forces all classes of blad^ into 
a si^gle^ting, ^atn> lei m e use myself as^ an example, f cannot/' 
would not, deny that I was bom into a middle-class family. But I 
attended schocd — grades one to six— in an all-U^ schocrf in the heart 
of the inner-city ghetto: even in such a '"northern'^ dty as Cincinnati^ 
segregation was practiced in schools as it is in Bostv - I>etrcrit, Chi- 
cago, and other cities today* My cla|f&mates were not middle-dass. 
For grades seven and eight, I attendee another aU-bl^ schoot which 
, graduated some of its students into reformatories. After four years 
of high school, college, and graduate education in predominantly 
white institutions, I taught in Georgia at a private college, where 
many of the black students fell short of rural southern standards of 
the middle-class. If they had been more '^micklfe-class,'' their parents 
might have chosen to enroll them in a college more expensive than 
the one at which 1 taught. In Maryland, while teachii 3 in a college, 
I was forced for economic reasons to live in a settlement of sdkikrs 
and factory workers* (There were three college instructors in the 
complex of more than three hundred homes.) While working on a 
doctorate, I supported myself by working among blacks in a steel mill, 
by clerking in a drugstore in Chicago's south side, and by waiting 
tables* My experiences are not unique among middle-class black males. 
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Yet teachers who publbh arfides in professional journals would in- 
form me dut the Wack mkkile class is too isolated from Wack common 
peiople to know how they speak. How arrogant i:an the ignor^t be? 

The point of this tirade is simple. Teachers who wish to practice 
the po^ of the resolutkm on the stttdents' right to language must 
not Asume that a brown or black face means that the teacher has no 
netd to educate that chiU in language. The teacher must determine 
%»ho the chiki isand what language the chiW speaks. 

I 

An Allegation Worth Conskleriiig ' 

A different aOegatkm, which is true, is that many black people who 
insist that black duklren must learn to read and write "standard* 
English (EAE or edited American English) are cxmcemed that blacks 
have q^portunity in the ^ market. Two strong forces oppose this 
view: natitmalistic blacks and idealists (call them liberab if you will). 
The nationalistic blacks argue that empk>yers shouki be compelled to 
respect black dialect; the Ubcrals, echoing that idea, point to the 
whites who have gained position without effective command of 
standard English and to the blacks who are restricted despite their 
langua^ prcrfkiency. 

Both the nationalists and the liberals see America with idealistic 
eyes. In tinwr, America may become cok>r Wind. At present it is not. 
Although use of language may not matter in menial does 
matter for the better paying jobs (and for entrance to the profes- 
skmal schools), where empk>yers sometimes are seeking documentaUe 
reasons for rejectiitg blacks. Once, when I expressed this idea, a white 
acquaintaiKe dted former Mayor Daley of Chicago as an example of 
the fact that failure to command standard English does not prevent 
a person from attaining high position. But I asked him and I ask you, 
outskie the artifksai worlds of entertainment and athletkrs, how many 
Hacks without a command of English have whites app<^ted or elected 
to signifkrant positions? 

Remember, in additton, that the CCCC Background Statement 
does not say that students need not leam to write standard English. 
The statement reads, '"It is necessary that we inform those students 
who are preparing themselves for occupations that demand formal 
writing that they will be expected to write edited American Enghsh" 
(1974, 15). It would be tragic if that statement were to be forgotten. 

I do not deny that many blacks who write English effectively 
win not necessarily prtwiper in a white racist society: standard English 
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will not necessarily cam Jobs for them. But I am raising the alterna- 
tive question. How restricted is the opportunity for blacks who do 
not command such language skiBs? Are idealists (Wack or white) 
imprisoning Macks in menial Jobs with a nahre hope that a white- 
oriented society will respowl favorably to Wack differences tomorrow 
after a three-centary record of continuing effort to prove the in- 
tellectual inferiority of blacks? Blacks can learn to write standard 
English. As the CCCC background paper states. If speakers of a 
great variety of American dialects do master EAE— from Senator 
Sam Ervin to Senator Edward Kennedy, from Ernest Hemingway to 
William Faulkner— there b no reason to assume that dialects such as 
urban Black and Chicano impede the chiW's ability to learn to write 
EAE while countless others do not (1974, 8). 

There are at least three other myths which must bp ignored by the 
teacher who wishes to teach language effectively to Hack chikiren. 

One, promulgated in professional |oumals, is that Wack English 
and other dialects lack the vocabulary for precise thinking and precise 
expression. Unfortunately, this nonsensical idea, disseminated often 
by university professors who are seeking self-esteem, is wide^wad. 
I have heard it in faculty meetings where the university professors 
spoke the imprecise jargon all too characteristic of such meetings. I 
have heard it expressed by a frequently quoted linguist, who stated 
that young black children could no^ think. (When challenged, he 
admitted, for that moment, that be meant that teachers speaking a 
different dialect couW not foUow or understand the thought processes 
of some black chikiren.) Such attitudes ai^ arrogantly ignorant. The 
mode of language has little to do with precision of thought. When 
particular snobbisms are eliminated, the mock of expresskm has little 
to do with clarity. For example, when my oUer son was a child, he 
often spoke (and still writts) a variation of Wack English. But, kwig 
before he reached his teens, I had learned to admire his capacity for 
effective reasoning and clear expression. Even while we teachers 
encourage students to avoid using localisms, we must not delude 
ourselves that they cannot match our capability for thinking cw that 
they cannot communicate. (If I were cynical, I might say that, having 
little else respected by a capitalistic society, we academics delude our- 
selves that we have the power of precise communkation when, in 
fact, we may be failing to communicate ivith anyone mitslde our 
circle. Who are the demented— those inside, or those outskle?) 

A second myth arises among those teachers who have recently 
learned that blacks give such names as "shucking* and "dozens' to 
their word games. With the pomposity of anthropobgists serenely 
confident that none are alive to dispute their discoveries, some 
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teacheis expUin such word pby in a way to distinguish it from 
ccmununication by any other group. For example, I read, in a profes- 
sional Journal an essay in which a young whitft sdiolar tried to 
explain how black students' rhetoric affects their written composi- 
titms. In, addition to confusing the meanings of "the dozens" and 
"signifying," peer-group games which relatively knowledgeable black 
students wodd rarely use in English composition classes, the anthro- 
pologkal teacher explained "shucking" to his fellow whites in such a 
way that he implied that blacks are the only ones who have ever lied 
to extricate themschres from difficult situations. (1 read some of these 
professional essays with fasdnatkm. If I were not black, I might be 
impressed; because I am, I do not know whether to laugh or cry. I 
now sympathize with those emei^g nations that have restricted the 
entrance of anthr(^x)k>gists because they are tired of being studied) 

At another extreme is 'a third myth which wouM distinguish blacks 
from other Americans. One collie instructor has shared with other 
teachers her presumption that black students hear in black English. 
(Notke the generalization about all blacks.) Therefore, she says, they 
spell in black English. Let us apply that reasoning to whites: Bostonians 
hear in Bostonian; therefore they spell Boston "Baston." Southerners 
hear southern; therefore, they spell femw "honah." Furthermore, that 
teacher, who tells other teachers to follow her practice of requiring 
students to spell words as she pronounces them, ignores the (m>ba- 
bility that she has some kind of dialect. FinafUy, I wouW be pleased to 
learn how her word drifls help students distinguish he spellii^s of 
"proceed," "precede," "supersede," and other such familiar examples 
of the refusal of American English to be a language whkh can be 
speHed accordingly to sound. 

In this brief comment, perhaps I have told you little. Perhaps I 
have entertained some of you or annoyed others. I certainly have 
done little to provide you with a methodology for instruct'mg all 
Uack children. 1 have not even taken a firm stand on the question of 
whether to adopt the resdiution or whether to teach "standard English 
or whether to urge bidialectalism. But, if I have persuaded you that no 
single methodology is suiuble for teaching all black chiUren, I have 
attained one goal. Educatk>nists talk about the need to teach children 
as indivkiuab. I ask you to remember that black children are chiklren 
too. took at them as individuals. And before you abandon them in 
their own language because of your humanitarian motives, ask your- 
self whether you have learned what language they are using and 
whether there is anything you can do to help thein improve in lan- 
guage. Finally, I ask you to test cautiously whatever you hear about 
Macks and our language: Anthropologists and linguists sometimes 
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en. As you think atioat biy reniarlis, please remember, as I stated 
easier, I am a black using the words and gramctiar— the language— 
of my Mack oK^ier and ^ther and the language— as far as I know— 
of their parents. Shoukl not this be considemi 1>Uck English'? 
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That teacher, he too mean. He be hollin at us and stuff. 
Browny, he real little, he six, and he smart cause he know how 
to read. 

Two of the plaintiff children in King 



The children are the future and the hope of black America. There- 
fore, it is fitting and proper to begin with the words of those chiUren 
who brought the federal lawsuit in the nationally prominent but 
widely misunderstood case of Martin Luther King Junior Elmenian^ SchoA 
(Minn V. Ann Arbor Scko(d District Board. Although this case has come 
to be known as the '^lack English Case,* it was as much a case about 
Wack children as about black English. As Judge Charles W. Joiner 
himself said, "It is a straightforward effort to require the court to 
Intervene on the chiWren's behalf to require the defendant School 
District Board to take appropriate action to teach them to read in the 
stamiard English of the school, the commercial worW, the arts, science 
and professions. This action is a cry for judicial help in opening the 

doors to the estaUishment It is an action to keep another genera- 

tk>n from becpming functionally illiterate" (473 F. Supp. 1371, E.D. 
Mfch. 1979). 

The precedent established by the King decision represents the first 
test of the applkability of 1703(f), the language provision of the 1974 
Equal Educational Opportunity Act, to black English speakers. The 
case suggests new possibilities for educational and social polides in 
our struggk to save chiklren and develop future leadership. As the 
|:4aintiff chiklren's chief consultant and expert witness during the two 
years of litigation, I shall provide an analysis of King and its implica- 
tkms for public pdicy and black community development in light of 
the stark reality of white racism and class contradictions among 
blacks in the United States. 

41 
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Backgrofuid 

Briefly, the background facts of the case are as follows. On July 28, 
1977, Attorneys Gabe KaimowUz and Kenneth Lewis of Michigan 
Legal Services filed suit in eastern District Court looted in Detroit, 
Michigan on behalf of fifteen Wack, economically deprived chiUren 
residing in a low-income housing project on Green Road in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. By the time the case came to trial in the summer of 
1979, one family with four children had moved out ^f the schod 
district, leaving eleven {rfaintiff chiWren to litigate the case. 

Initially, the plaintiffs' action was directed against the State of 
Michigan, the Ann Arbor School District, and officials at Martin 
Luther King Junior Elementary Sdwcrf, where black children com- 
prised 13 percent of the school population of predc«ninantly white, 
upper-class chikiren. The allegation was that the defendants had failed 
tf» properly educate the children, who were thus in danger of becom- 
ing functionally illiterate. Specifically, plaintiffs chai^ that school 
officials had improperly placed the chikiren in learning disability and 
speech pathc^ogy classes; that they had suspended, disdi^ed, aiKl 
repeatedly retained the children at grade level without taking into 
account their social, economic, and cultural differences; and that they 
had failed to overcome language barriers preventing the chiUren 
from learning standard English and learning to read. Actk>ns taken by 
school of fkiaK such as labeling the chiWren liandicapped' and provkl- 
ing them with museum trips and other types of "cultural exposure/ 
had failed to sohre the academk proHems of the chiWren. The atti- 
tude of school officials was that the school had done its job, and that 
perhaps the chSdren were uneducable. Yet cbse scrutiny of the aca- 
demic records and psychological and speech-language evahiations 
failed to uncover any inherent limitation in the chikirenJs cognitive 
or language capacities. Further, the children's mothers were not per- 
suaded that the academic and behavioral problems were due to slow- 
ness or mental retardation. The mothers' intuition was corrdx>rated 
by professional judgment: their children were normal, intelligent kids 
who could leam if properly taught. 

The Trial 

During the pretrial stages of King. Judge Joiner tried to settle the case 
out of court, perhaps wary of the precedent that would be set. The 
"Friends of King," as we, the children's advocates, came to call our- 
selves, preparing a reading program which the officials rejected.^ The 
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Complaint was revised and amended several times to comply with 
jkiin^s orders. For the course future litigaticm in this area, the 
most critical revision was that all daims relative to ecommUc, social 
and cultural fxUm were dbmtesed. jokxr omtaided that there is no 
constitutional provision guaranteeing the right to educational services 
to overcome unsatisfactory academic performance based cm cultural 
social or eomcmuc backgrouiul To put it more pmntedly, the U.S. 
Omstitution can provide protection on the basis of being blad^ but 
not cm the basis of being poiM". 

In judge Jcriner' s reasoning, it was necessary to focus the issues in 
King on a decidedly narrow set of uguments. He dismissed all of the 
{rfaintifb' daims except one which forced the lawsuit to be tried solely 
on 1703(f), whidi reads in part: 'No state shall deny equal educational 
(^ypOTtunity to an individual on account of his or her race, cokx, sex, 
or natimal origin, by ... . the failure to overcome language barriers 
that impede equal participation by its students in its instructional 
pn^rams." Restricting the case to the issue of langu^e barriers. 
Joiner instructed i^intiffs to specify the nature of the barriers, the 
lack of appropriate actk>n to overctnne them, and the resulting denial 
of educational opportunity based on race. What began as much more 
than a "Black English Case" would now focus narrowly on language 
issues, and its outcome wouU depend on the interpretati<m of a single 
sentence. For the plaintiffs and their "friends of lUng," it was dear 
that the trial would depend on expert testimony. During the four- 
week trial a biradal team* of expert witnesses in the fieWs of psy- 
chok)gy, education, linguistics, and reading testified on behalf of the 
{rfaintiff chikiren. The members of this team advised the court of the 
extensive research in their respective fields, the relationship of this 
knowledge to language barriers, and the i^ligatkm of schods to 
overcome these barriers. 

Significantly, the defendant schoc^ board called no expert witnesses. 
Its attorney sim{^ relied on cross-examination of the f^intiffs' 
experts—a strategy consistent with the ccmununity's self-righteous 
p(»ture. Ann Arbor prkks itself on being a liberal ccmmunity, and 
ranks among the country's top six public school systems in ac^mic 
achievement. It is also the home of the prestigious University of 
Michigan and a multi-million dollar research program that has in- 
duded the study of race, language, teaching, and learning. Indkattve 
of its presumed enlightenment, Ann Arbor had decided to promote 
racial and economic integration by opting in the 1960s for scattered- 
sfte, bw-income housing; poor blacks live in the same neighborhood 
and Attend the same school as affluent whites and blacks. The Ann 
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Arbor defoKlaiits, reflecting a Wame-the-vktiin methodokgy; con- 
taoded that their school district could not possibly have ^Ued to 
practice equal educational opportunity. Althov^ apparent confident 
about bdng vindicated, the school (fetrict nevertheless empimfecf the 
expenshre Detroit law Brm that had suoces^nOy defended Pebtitt'a 
puburbs before the US. Suprane Court in the Bmdky v. MUUken 
sdioot desegregation case.* 

The trial proceacbngs estabfished that the sdiool district had failed 
to recognize the existence and legitimacy of the children's language, 
black En^ish. This failure of the teachers to recognire the language 
as legitimate and the corrtjpontfing negative attKudes toward the 
dtildnm's language led to negative expectations of the children whiA 
turned into self-fulfilling p rophecie s . One critical consequence was 
that die children were not being taught to read. On July 12, 1979, 
Judg^ Charles W. Joiner, a resident of Ann Arbor himself, issued 
what he later (fesoc^wd as a ''rather ocmservaUve^ ruBng: on the ba^ 
of failing to overcome language barriers, the Ann ArbtH* Schocd Disr 
trict had violated the children's right to equal educational opportunity. 

fr» iD«s « fcanw. In short, riiis ruHng affirmed the oH^tion of sch^iol 
districts to educate blad( children and served to establish, with^ a 
legal framewori(, what has been wefl docunwnted in acadttttic scholar- 
ship: black Er^h is a systematic, rule-governed language system 
developed by black Americans as they struggled to ramlrine th^ cul- 
tures of Africa and the Onited States. The distrkrt was given/thirty 
'<days to devise a remedy. / 

The intent of the Equal Educatkmal Opportunity Act (E]EOA) b 
faitly dear. Initiated by Presicbnt Nixon and passed by Ccqigress at 
the height of the antibusing crusades, the EEOA shifted the policy 
emj^asts fnmi desegregation to quaUty educatkm, and thus, in dassic 
U.S. fa^ion, attempted to reco(K:ile the two ccmtradict(»njr fcmxs of 
white rac^m and bbck a^ations. Therefore, much of fhe impetus 
behind thi^new legislation was related to radal issues. Because bi- 
lingual legislatioit had already been in existence for fouf years, how- 
ever, the indu^ of IVOMS) withfai the EEOA raisea the question 
of whom this oi^scure language provision was original designed to 
protect. In fact, 6^ Joiner had ruled this a language case, the Ann 
Arbor School EHsfidkrt immediately filed a motion to dismbs on the 
grounds that 1703(t> did not apply to black English speakers but only 
to those with foreign language backgrounds. Had th^ reascmif^ pre- 
vailed, of course, there wouU have been no case, since thb die 
only remaining claim <^ the i^aintiffs that Joiner had aUowed to stand 
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Eo^hasizing former HEW Secretary EOioH Riduixbon's Interpwta- 
tkm that the statute protected the legal right of any child [withl a 
langoage handicair (lis Congressional Reoocd 8926, 1972), Joiner 
dei^ Ann AiWs motion and iaaved the foUowing ruling that rep- 
resented our first victory in the case: 

The Presidents fNixon'sI list of pmam corned by proposal 
is only merely i B u sti a ti v e but could weO indude students whose 
langoMs harrier^ results from the use of some type of non- 
stsndani Englbh. . . .The stMu tory language pboesno^mifaitioiis 
on the diaiacler or souice of tlw lai^uage haurrier ex^pt that it 
must be serious enough to bapede ecraal partidpation by . . . 
students to... fatstroctkNial programs. Barring any more l^;isia- 
tive guidance to the oonti^, 1703(0 appbes to lar«uage barriera 
enoounteml by students who speak German (451 F. Supp. 1332, 
LD. Mich. 1978). *^ 
- 

The court's ruling in this regard meant that the case wouk! not 
have to be based on the theoretical problem of diffemttiating a lan- 
guage from a dialect; nor consequently, on specifically determining 
whether black English is a language or a dialect. Yet it was an issue 
that really was not-smd, in fact, cwmot be-dismissed, fofr the lack 
of theoretkal darity and intellectual consensus on the questi<m pre- 
sented serious difficulties forpiulating our legal aiguments and peda- 
gogical remedies. Further, this confusion serves to account, in part, 
for the broad misinterpretations df King and the continuing ambiva- 
lence about black English in the lay community. 

LaagnqgeOT Dialect 

In categorizing linguistic phemmiena, a commonly aj^lied test is that 
of mutual intelligibility. If speech data from Community A can be 
understood by Community B, and vice versa, with relative ease, re- 
qturing only slight adjustment on the part of each group of speakers, 
¥fe can generally conchide that the two sets of speech data derive 
from the same source, that is, they are variatkms ef the same lan- 
guage. Shice there is an overlap between Africanized (Mack) English 
and Euro-American (white) Ei^lish, mutual compi«hension exists 
between blacks and whites, suggesting that Mack English is a diatect. 
There are also areas of significant linguistk differentiation between 
the two speech communities, however, which can lead to a lack of 
understanding and confusion, and can ocmtribute to the conceptual- 
ization of black English as a language. (See Dillaid 1972; FasoU and 
Shuy 1970; Labov 1971; Smitherman 1977, 1980; VaUman 1977.) 
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A few exami^ vHU serve to more ^Uy illuminate the nature of 
the ionguage-iiialect contrcnwrsy. An often-dted diaracteristic of 
Mack Engbsh, strikingly cfistingutshing it from stancUrd white English, 
istheusec^fcrasaftdl verb fonn^ as in the c^>ening quotation He 
be hoOin at ns and stuff." This use of the verb '^to he" derives from 
an aspectual verb system tjhat is jdso found in African Pidgin English, 
. and in the Gullah Creole spoken by blacks living on the Sea Islands 
along the southeastern seaboard of the United States. Its use conveys 
riie speaker's meaning with reference to the qualitative character and 
distributkm of an action over time. In the case of He be Ik^ at us," 
the speaker indicates habitual action. The standard English verb' 
system erf past/i»esent, and future tenses cannot accommodate this 
type of construction, while the Hack English usage has captured all 
tijine tenses simultaneously. The cbsest standard English equivalent 
«vouki be; he is ahirays (or consUntly) hollering at us; he frequently 
(or often) hollers at us; or, he sometimes (or occasionally) hdlers at 
us. Other examples of aspectual be cdlected from taped interviews 
with the plaintiff chiklren are: When schoai is SMt dh time, uhtM he going to 
summer sckoui ', They be hitting on peoples; and f like the way he be psyching 
people out. Blwrk English also allows for sentences without any form 
of the copula, as in He real litile; He six; My momma name Annie; She my 
teacher; and Tky always fighting. 

, In Wack English, possession does not require the inflectional x 
(written as s preceded or followed by an apostrophe), but rather, is 
indicated by juxtapositicKi, as- in these exami^ from the chiUren: 
She ftwi him to his grandmother house; Popeye girlfriend; and My daddy^name 
John. Consider the potential for linguistic confusicMi to the nonUad( 
English speaker that can result from the co-occurrence of two or 
more features of Wack English within a single statement, as in the 
following item from the "Black Language Test" (Smithenrian 1975): 
"She the iirl momma. " Does this mean that she is the mother Of the girl 
in quesn<m; that she is a very young giri who is the mother of a dUU; 
or, that she b a girl being pointed out to somebod/s mother? 

It is not only in phonotogy (souihI) and mor|rfK>-syrttax (grammar 
and structure) that critical differences between the Wack and white 
speech communities occur, htteltigibility can be affected by the Uck of 
familiarity with the^HKjtgrical and semantic strategies of Wack Eng* 
lish. For example, Muh^%iad Ali, hero and rapper par'exceUence to 
virtually the entire black English-speaking community, nearly caused 
an international diplomatic disaster by usingfthe rules of "talkin Wack" 
when he said: There are two bad white men in the woHd, the 
Ri^sian white man and the American white man. They are the two 
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b^kiest men in the history of the world,'^ Although the Tanzanlans, 
to whom AU was speaking at the time, apparently understood his 
meaning perfectly well, the standard white English-speaking world 
dkl not. He was castigated for using a term interpreted in the Web- 
stnian tr^ticm as evil wkked, negative, or not good. In the semantics 
of inversion used by the descendants of African slaves, however, 
^liad^ can mean powerful, omnipotent, spiritually or physically tough, 
outstanding, wonderful, and with emphasis, very good. For this 
feature of language use in black English, Dalby (1969; 1972) cites 
linguistk parallels in Mandingo and several other African 4anguages. 
Ht^ work remains the most rigorous treatment of the lexico-semantic 
system of blade janguage from a diachronic perspective. (See also 
DiUard 1977; and Major 1970.) 

I have deliberately chosen the example of Muhammad Ali because 
the contrasting black and white American interpretations of his verbal 
showmanship place the language-dialect controversy in bold relief. 
Although All's language appears to be English— and fairly standard 
English at that:;~the correct interpretation of his meaning requires 
the listener to haV«..acee5s4p sociocutturai data outside the realm of 
6tandard English. Ali represents the bad man of words in the black pral 
tradition. Through boastful talk, pungent rhymes, verbal repartee, 
and clever ''signifyin'' (indirect language used to tease, admonish, or 
disparage), the rapper establishes himself or fietself (but more gener- 
ally himself) as a cultural hero solely on the basis of flral performance. 
Preachers, politicians, and other black leaders reflect this tradition. A 
dever rapper can talk himself out of a jam, and in sessions of ritual 
insult such al? '"pbyinglth^ dozens'" (talking about son>ebody's momma 
or 6ther kinfolk), tenstoiiis relieved and fights often avoided. Those 
whojare verbally, adept it the art of "selling woof (wolfl tickets'' 
(boasting) often do not havV to prove anything Dy action. It is believed 
that the African concept or Nomm, word power, ran indeed "psych 
your opponent out.'^ Thu$, when Ali engages in the art of black, 
braggadocio, the louder and badder he talks, the more blacks applaud 
him/ but the more whites, bcking cultural experience in this tradition, 
ceraure him. Ali symbolizes a cultural value manifested in black lan- 
guage behavior, suggesting that we are dealing with more than sur-, 
'ace dialect difference. 

The black English lan^age*di^lect controversv reflects a funda- 
mental contradiction within lingiiistics itself as to how language is to 
be "defined, conceptualized, and studied. The classic dichotomy be- 
tween kngue and pargk j(loosely, speech and bnguage) is evident in the 
differences betweei^Chomskyian theoretical linguistics and Hymesian 
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''socially coni^tituted" linguistics. Chomsky (1966, 1972) abstracts 
language from social context and focuses on its structus^ — sound 
patterns, grammatical structure, and vocabulary. Hymes (1974) more 
broadly conceptualizes language within the framework or culture and 
society, and focuses on the use and users of language: their history^ 
culture, values, world news, and social structure are considered basic 
to understanding a given language* The former is the more popular 
view of language and that taken by Judge Jomer when he demanded 
that we identify language barriers without reference to the children's 
cultural characteristics, which he deemed "irrelevant to a cause of 
action under the language barrier statute" (463 F. Supp. 1027 at 1030^ 
E.D. Mich. 1978). 

Elsewhere (Smltherman 1979), I detail the relationship of this 
general controversy in linguistics to study and research on black 
English. The poinf \s that the semantics within which one formulates 
a general theory of language can determine whether one views the 
issue as black language or as black dialect. If one considers only 
words, grammar, and sounds as the essence of language, then black 
speech data might tend to look more like a dialect of English. If one 
also considers the history and social rules that govern the use, pro- 
duction, and interpretation of the words, grammar, and sounds^ then 
fclack speech data more nearly resemble a different language. Apply^ 
ing this to Kingr if black English is a dialect, then the language barriers 
are ircre surface differences that do not impede communication be- 
tween teacher and student, nor between student and material written 
in standard English. If the barriers are not in language per se^ we 
must look elsewhere for impediments to the children's access to equal 
educational opportunity. In this case they were found in attitudes of 
teachers and other school personnel toward language. On the other 
hand, if we are dealing with a language, then the barriera reside not 
only in attitudes, but also in actual linguistic interferences that 
ham|/er communication. Since Imguistics cannot offer the definitive 
word on language^lialect differentiation, it ultimately comes down to 
who has the power to define; or as Max Weinreich once put it, the 
d'^ference between a language and a dialect is who s got the army 
(.^;1). 

With the King case clearly, if narrowly, focused on the bnguage 
issue, Joiner outlined four areis to be covered in our final amended 
complaint. We were to identify the language barriers confronting the 
plaintiff children, specify how these barriers had impeded the equal 
participation of thenchiidren in the Instructional pn^ram of King 
School, set forth the appropriate action that defendants had allegedly 
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fjjped to take, and identify the connection between the defendants' 
failure to take appropriate action and the race of the plaintiff chiUren. 

The several versions of the complaint had consistently highlighted 
structural and nonstructural interference phenomena as constituting 
the basis of the language barriers confronting the plaintiff chiUren at 
King Schod. These, we argued, represented essentially a languages- 
in-contact interaction (Weinreich 1963). Structural interferences 
derive from the structural differences between two languages— a 
mismatch of linguistic structures on the levels of phonobgy, lexico- 
semantics, and/or morpho-syntax. Nonstructural interference phe- 
nomena refer to differing attitudes and conflicting values about the 
two speech systems and the individuals who use them. The analysis of 
Muhammad Ali's speaking style illustrates both structural and non- 
structural interference phenomena in operation. These phenomena 
are actually inextricable, though they are often expressed as a di- 
chotomy to create an analytically convenient, if artificial, schema that 
readily lends itself to empiricism. 

Because the language^lect conflict remains unresolved, there 
is no consensus among language scholars as to whether there are 
both structural and nonstructural interferences between biack and 
standard/white English ("What go round come round"). Some black 
psychologists (Simpkins 1976; Simpkins, Holt, and Simpkins 1976; 
Williams 1972; Williams, Rivers, and Brantley 1975; Wilson 1971) 
contend that the points of mismatch between standard and black 
English constitute cognitive barriers to meaning for black English- 
speaking children: that is, they have to translate standard English 
input data. Such mismatches seem to occur on the larger level of 
rhetorical patterning and discourse rather than being simple points 
of interference, as suggested in the contrast between ''He look for me 
last night" and "He looked for me last night,'' This is not the cognitive- 
linguistic deficit argument espoused by Deutsch (1963), Bereiter and 
Engelmann (1966), and others, but a postulation that the two differ- 
ent speech communiti^ empby differing thought patterns and con- 
ceptions of reality and that these differences are reflected in different 
styles of discourse. Cooper (1980), for example, suggests that standard 
English speakers employ a more impersonal style with greater dis- 
tance from the material of their discourse* 

Although the evidence is not definitive, the best available data and 
expert judgment, particularly from black psychologists, seem to sug- 
gest that black English speakers have language-based problems, and 
only those who master code-switching make it through the educa- 
tional system successfully. With inconclusive research data at this 
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point/ coupled with the inadequacy of current language models to 
account for differences in discourse structure, the friends of King" 
were 'unsuccessful in persuading the court that structural linguistic 
barriers existed. Although Joiner conceded that "there was initially 
a type of language difference," he reasoned that "it did not pOse a 
communication obstruction" in teacher-student interaction (473 F. 
Supp. 1371, E.D. Mich. 1979). 

Attitudes about Language 

Research on sociolinguistics in the education process has been most 
fruitful and convincing in uncovering underlying attitudes about 
language. Specifying the nature of these nonstructural barriers proved 
to be our most powerful legal strategy. In the educational context, 
negative linguistic attitudes are reflected in the institutional policies 
and practices that become educationally dysfunctional for black 
English-speaking children. Research on language attitudes consistently 
indicates that teachers believe black English-speaking youngsters are 
nonverbal and possess limited vocabularies. They are perceiyed to be 
slow learners or uneducable; their speech is unsystematic and needs 
constant correction and improvement (Esselman 1978; Shuy and 
Fasold 1973; Williams 1972; Williams, Whitehead, and Miller 1971). 
These beliefs, though linguistically untenable, are essentially those 
held about black English speakers. 

Myths and misconceptions about language and negative attitudes 
toward language diversity are fostered in the school and perpetuated 
in the general populace of the public school experience (Pooley 1974). 
Schools and teachers are seen as guardians of the national tongue. 
Condemned as immoral, ignorant, and inferior are all those who 
depart from the idealized norm of standard English which, as Pooley's 
research (1969) so powerfully demonstrates, teachers themselves 
preach but do not practice. It was th. / type of mental set that led 
King School teachers to correct constantly, to the point of verbal 
badgering, some of the plaintiff children's speech, thereby causing 
them to become truly nonverbal; to exclude them from regular classes 
in order to take speech remediation for a nonexistent pathology; to 
give them remedial work since "that's the best they can do"; and to 
suspend them from class for trivial and inconsequential acts. of. SQr 
called misbehavior. 

The use, or rather misuse, of standardized tests is a prime example 
of institutional policy detrimental to the educational success of black 
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English-Speaking children. Intelligence tests and other diagnostic and 
assessment tools used in the schools have been normed on white, 
middle-class, standard English speakers and are obviously linguisti- 
cally and cuirurally biased against poor black children. For example, 
standard speech .articulation and language assessment tests measure 
forms and distinctitms that do not exist in black language. One set 
calls for the distinction between "Ruth" and "roof," which in black 
English are pronounced the same. Examples of this feature of black 
English in the speech data from the King School children include: 
"maf" ("math") work; "birfday" ("birthday'^ "bof" ("both"). Another 
set of test items calls for the singular/plural distinction to be made 
by changing the verb furm, as in the task requiring children to match 
pictures with the examiner's spoken sentences: "The cat is playing" 
vs. "The cats are playing." In black English, each sentence would be 
expressed without the verb and without the morphemic indication of 
plural. Plurality is generally realized by context in bl?ck English. 
Examples from the plaintiff children include "Two captain," "a few 
cartoon," and "two year." In sum, what we were able to show is that 
these linguistically bias-ed instruments of educational institutions can- 
not possibly validate the problems nor the promise oi a black English- 
speaking student (Bliss and Allen 1978; Green 1975; Taylor 1971; 
Williams 1972; Williams, Rivers, and Brantley 1975). 

This impressive array of social science research on attitudinal lan- 
guage barriers led the court to conclude that "if a barrier exists 
because of language used by the children in this case, it exists . . , 
because in the process of attempting to^teach the students how 
to speak standard English the students are made somehow to feel 
inferior and are thereby turned off from the learning process" (473 
F. Supp. 1371, E.D. Mich, 1979). 

Since black English is viewed negatively by standard English- 
speaking tsachers, it is not difficult to reconstruct the process where- 
by this language barrier imj^ed the educational success of the plain- 
tiff children. King School tea^rs denied that the plaintiff children 
even spoke black English, conWtding that "they talk like everybody 
else." In contradiction, however, were their own formal ccnmentaries 
on the children's school records indicating the use of black English 
forms, test data showing low verbal ability in standard English, and 
-the ta{^ samples of the children's speech, excerpts of which were 
cited in the final amended complaint and detailed during the trial. 
Because teachers did not even acknowledge th6 existence, much less 
the legitimacy, of the plaintiff children's language, thev obviously 
failed to "take it into account" in teaching standard English. It is not. 
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then, black language in and of itself that constitutes the barrier, but 
negative institutional policies and classroom practices relative to black 
English that were, and are, key causes of bbck chUdren's reading 
problems. Since reading is crucial to academic achievement in all 
school subjects, the inabUity to read at grade level prevents equal 
participation in the educational programs of the school. 

The Decision 

What, then, was the appropriate action the defendant school board 
had failed to take? It had not instituted policies to assist King School 
teachers and personnel to handle the linguistic and educational n^ 
of the plaintiff children. As Joiner indicated: 'The court cannot find 
that the defendant School Board has taken steps (1) to help the 
teachers understand the problem; (2) to help provide them with 
knowledge about the children's use of a 'Wack English' language 
system; and (3) to suggest ways and means of using that knowledge 
in teaching the students to read" (473 F. Supp. 1371, E.D. Mich. 1979), 
In his opinion. Joiner refers to the crucial data from social saence 
research on effective schools for poor black chiUren (Brookover and 
Beady 1978; Edmonds 1979; Weber 1971; Edmonds and Fredericksen 
1978). This research has established that appropriate action by schools 
can result in educational achievement despite pupil characteristics. 
Educational climate is the critical variable, not the race or class of the 

children. , , , » 

Finally, the relationship between the district's lack of appropriate 
action and race Ues in the manner in which black English has de- 
veloped and is maintained as a unique speech system. The speech 
patterns of black Americans developed frcm an African Unguistic and 
cultural base which was transformed by their experience in the 
United States, and reinforced and sustained by racial oppression and 
segregation, on the one hand, and by the response to racism, in the 
form of ethnic solidarity, on the other. The institutionalization of 
racism in America, through both de fado and de jure mechanisms, has 
meant exclusion of blacks from participaUon in the dominant culture, 
and has resulted in the continuance of two separate societies and two 
distinct, if not entirely separate, languages. 

Blacks, however, have been differentially affected by white racism, 
and that has created class distinctions within the black commumty. 
Differing degrees of competence in standard English is one way these 
distinctions are manifest. Not aU black children suffer from language 
barriers. Indeed, at King, the only black children having great diffi- 
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culty were those from the Green Road Housing Project, who were 
both black and poor. The other black children attending King were 
from middle-dass, profes9ional fauces* Though these middle-class 
children spoke black English, they were also competent in standard 
English: they were skilled at code-switching and, hence, "bilinguaL" 
This is precisely the case among those blacks who have successfully 
1 negotiated the educational system and become middle class. Thus, it 
may be said that a black speaker's ability to code-switch is a behav- 
ioral manifestation of the interaction of race and class. Not being 
adequatecode-switchers, the economically deprived plaintiff children 
experienced language-based problems in school The language bar- 
riers for the Green Road children were thereby directly related to 
racial, as well as economic discrimination, but joiner had ruled out 
the latter as a consideration. 

Put more succinctly, negative language attitudes are directed to- 
ward the ""blackness"' of black English; the attitudes and the language 
itself are the consequences of the historical oj^rations of racism in 
the United States. To the extent that the district failed to take appro- 
priate action, such failure was connected to the race of the plaintiff 
children by virtue of their speaking black English, and the barriers 
created are therefore directly related to race. This, in turn, obligates 
the district to take appropriate action under the Equal Educational 
Opportunity Act of 1974 to eliminate the discrimination. Such action 
would consist of an educational plan designed to help teachers identify 
black-English speakers to help these children learn to read standard 
English. 

The educational plan approved by Joiner, however, falls far short 
of the mark. As Attorney Kenneth Lewis noted, the plan ''amounts 
to no more than yet another shot in the arm of teacher inservice 
programs [which] only travels halfway to a full solution to overcome 
language barriers impeding learning" (Lewis 1980). Clearly, a teacher 
inservice program is desirable and needed to alter teacher attitudes 
toward black English. Programs of this nature are not uncommon, 
particularly among school districts undergoing desegregation. Yet 
sucIv^rQgrams are pitifully inadequate as a remedy to eliminate bar- 
riers^ e^al educational opportunity. Inservice training shoulc simply 
be a component of a more comprehensive education remediation plan 
that would have as its central theme the teaching of reading and 
other communication skills. In sum, with no assessment of teacher 
behavior and actual classroom practice, the Ann Arbor approach is 
premised on the theory that benefits will acf:rue to the children after 
teachers are properly trained and thereby develop new attitudes. This 
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remedy t$ too slew and too limited tor the immediate educatkmal 
crisis facing poor Mack youth in schools in the United States, 

Based on the procedural strategy and the outcome of King, there 
are several additional approaches to the formulation of public pc4icy 
that would address this crisis. First, judicial proc^ses are critical in 
shaping educational policy and practice. Joiner was reluctant to tread 
these waters, and partly for that reason. Ann Arbor^s education plan 
is woefully inadequate. C^pite the lament that the courts are too 
involved in the management of social institutions, the judiciary can 
promote the just and humane administration of Urge social bureau- 
cracies that seem incapable of righting themselves. As the custodian 
and protector of values, the judiciary should be more involved, not 
less, in social management. The public school, more so than any other 
institution, directly involves and affects every citizen of the United 
States. Education is everybody's business — including the judge's. 

Second, we need a school effectiveness policy monitored and en- 
forced by the courts and by appropriate citizens' bodies. Accounta- 
bility must be demanded and delivered. Race and class cannot be used 
to justify miseducation. There is now an overwhelming body of data 
to demonstrate that, as Edmonds put it, "some schools work, and 
more can" (1979). Further, schools must be willing to adopt policies 
to overcome cultural and economic handicaps. This is a basis for 
future litigation since this claim was dismissed early on in King. An 
argument could be made that culture and class are handicaps just as 
are physical infirmities. As Kaimowitz (I9»l) later put it, "Economic, 
social and cultural factors, as well as the racial factors * . . and the 
language factor, must be taken into account." 

Third, there should be 3 national moratorium on tests — standardized, 
employment, and other such assessment instruments. All evidence 
points to the cultural and linguistic biases of such tests. King, along 
with Larry P. v. Riles No. C-7 12270 RFP (N,C. Cal. October 1979), 
attests to the inadequacy of tests for evaluating and diagnosing black 
children. These rulii^s reinforce the call for such a moratorium, 
already issued by a number of professional and concerned citizens' 
groups. 

Fourth, one outcome of Joiner's ruling was clearly to give legalistic 
legitimacy to a speech form spoken at times by 60-90 percent of the 
black community in the United States (Dillard 1972; Smitherman 
1977). As a coroUury to King and coincident with the goals of the 
Bilingual Education Act, we need a national public policy on language 
that asserts the legitimacy of languages and dialects other than 
standard English. As recommended by the Task Force on Language 
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?(Aky and National E)evelopment (in press), a parallel tactic might be 
the development of awareness campaigns on black English conducted • 
in conununittes throughout the country. 

Fifth, just as Kn^g reaffinns the viability and af propriateness of black 
English, it also demands that students gain competence in standard 
English. As soddinguists have maintained, effective speakers, writers, 
and readers have a highly devebped level of communicative compe- 
tence/ that is, using language forms in socially appropriate contexts. 
Such competence allows one to manipulate a variety of speech forms, 
adapted to vark>us audiences, media of communication, intention, and 
other social variables. There is not simply one form of standard 
English, but varieties of standard English— formal, informal, and col- 
kxiuial. Similarly, there are varieties of bbck English conducive to 
communicating in various social situations; black church language, 
proverbs, and street raps are examples. The recognition of black 
English afongside standard English reinforces the call for a curriculum 
policy that would mandate and facilitate teaching of communicative 
competence. 

Sixth, because of the distortions of King perpetrated by the media, 
a potential weapon for black child advocacy has been grossly mis- 
understood. There were over three hundred newspaper and magazine 
articles and editorials (Bailey 1981) along with numerous television 
and radio broadcasts. Yet media sensationalism prevented the issues 
from being clearly and fully delineated. There was a persistent attempt 
to discredit the plaintiffs' mothers a^d to exonerate the school dis- 
trict, and survey results indicate that many people received negative 
views of black English from media coverage of King (Wilks 1981). 
Black and other nonmainstream communities have traditionally been 
the v'ctims of biased media coverage. Communities must rally to 
force the media to adhere to a standard of ethics and to establish 
media clearinghouses to counter the dissemination of inaccurate and 
distorted information (Task Force on Media and Information Dis- 
semination 1981), 

Seventh, in some circles it has become fashionable to disavow the 
need for and utility of academic research. King, however, reaffirms 
the need for more, not less, research, of the kind that is responsive 
to the needs of black and other similarly dispossessed communities. 
Joiner also commented in his ruling on the value of research in 
informing the court (473 F, Supp, 1371, E D, Mich, 1979). 

He noted the efficacy of the personal appearance and involvement 
of experts as advocates for the children. Research efforts of this kind 
should be encouraged, and blacks should be involved from the be- 
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ginning. Creative ways must be found to encourage the allocation of 
funds for research on Wack children and youth. At the very least, 
blacks should vigorously monitor all such research to insure that 
only projects with policy implications for improving the education of 
Wack chiklren and youth receive top priority. 

To comj^te our analysis of fCin^, I shall briefly examine the issues 
of black douWe-consdousness and class contradictions which were 
raised during the legal proceedings. "Double-consdousness" was first 
described by Du Bots when he said: 

After the Egyptian and Indian, the Greek and Rtwnan, the Teuton 
and Mongolian, the Negro is a sort of seventh son, bom with a 
veil, and gifted with second-sight in this American worid— a 
world which yieUs him no true self-consciousness, but only lets 
him see himself through the revebtion of the other worki. It is 
a peculiar sensation, this douMe-consciousness, this sense of 

always looking at one's self through the eyes of others One 

ever feeb his tw<Hiess— an American, a Nt^ro: two souk, tviro 

warring ideals in one dark body The history of the Amcrkan 

Negro is the history of the strife— this bngtng to atUin self- 
conscious manhood, to merge his double self into a better and 
truer self. In this merging, he wishes neither erf the older selves 
to be lost (Du Bois 1903/1961, 44). 

With respect to bbck speech, I describe the manifestation of double- 
consciousness in language as "linguistic push-pull": the push toward 
Americanization of black English counterbalanced by the pull of its 
Africanization (Smitherman 1977). Both linguistic forms have been 
necessary for black survival in white America—standard English in 
attempts to gain access to the social and economic mainstream, black 
English for community sdidarity, deceptwn, and "puttin on die massa.'* 
In "If Black English Isn't a Language, Then TeU Me What Is?," (New 
York Times July 29, 1979) written shortly after the King trial Baki%vin 
spoke eloquently of the role of black English in the black experience: 
"There was a moment, in time, and in this pbce, when my brother, 
or my mother, or my father, or my sister, had to convey to me, for 
example, the danger in which I was standing from the white man 
standing just behind me, and to convey this with a speed, and in a 
language, that the white man could not possibly understand, and 
that, indeed, he cannot understand, until today." 

With the beginnings of education for blacks in the late nineteenth 
century, linguistic push-pull became more pervasive in the Afro^ 
American community. As Woodson (1936/1969) tells us, that educa- 
tion has always been away from— not toward— black culture, lan- 
guage, and community. Relating his critique specifically to language, 
Woodson (1933/1969) noted that: "In the study of language in school 
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pupib were made to scoff at the Negro dialect as some peculiar p6s- 
sesskm <rf the Negro which they should despise rather than diiected 
to study the background of this language as a broken down African 
twigue— in short to umkrstand their own linguist k: history, which is 
certainly more important for them than the study of French Phonetics, 
or Historical Spanish Grammar* (1933/1969, 19). 

This ambivalence about a dimension of Uackness so dose to per- 
sonal kfentity explains the mixed reactions of blacks to K/wf Oespite 
the decidedly forward advancement in biadt pride during the i960s, 
there continues to be a lingering self-consdousness about the value 
<^ black culture and Mack language, even among those who speak 
it most frequently and who, in their more culturally chauvinistic 
moments, decry "nigguhs who talk all proper «;.d white." 

This linguistic push-puU also serves to account, in part, for the 
paudty of research on Wack speech by contemporary black scholars. 
S -eing the value and distinctive African character of black English, 
white researchers have produced a sizable body of data attesting to 
the systematidty, use, and functions of black English. Not all of this 
research has been to our betterment. In particubr, blacks have decried 
treatments such as Folb's Rkbrw' Down Some Unts (1950) and Jackson's 
Get Your Ass in the Yialer and Swim Like Me (1974) because they focus on 
the sensational words and phrases in black speech. Black language is, 
after all, more than "jive-ass" lingo of ghetto teenager» or the "pussy- 
coppin" raps of prisoners. The "more than* awaits the treatment 
trf Wack scholars who can continue in the black intellectual tradition 
of Frederick Douglass, W. E. B. Du Bois, Carter G. Woodson, and 
Lorenzo Turner. All wrote positively about— and in Turner's case, 
thoroughly analyzed—black English long before post-1960 white 
scholars. In fact. Turner's Africftnisms in the Gullah Dialect (1949) 
was quoted, while still in manuscript form, by white anthropolc^ist 
Herskovits in Myth <jf the Negro Pa^, (1941), surely one of tf\e rare 
instances in which a white scholar acknowledges an intellectual debt 
to a black schc^r. 

Black teachers and educators are often more negative toward black 
English-speaking children than are white educators. This reaction of 
educators and other black leaders to King serves to remind the black 
community that our class contradictions were never resolved in the 
1960s era of black progress ("What go round come round"). Briefly, 
their fear is that black speech will prevent blacks from getting a share 
of the rapidly shrinking pie— a threat, as Baldwin indicated in his 
keynote speech to the National Invitational Symposium on Black 
English and the Education of Black Children and Youth, that is no 
bnger in the power of the United States to give, is the Third World 
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ccmtinues to ^'t off America's historicalty free and ready access to 
resources (Baldwin 1981). Several editoriab by noted black columnist 
Rowan (Detmt Nw$. July 11, 1979) are representative of the disturb- 
ing reaction of many members of the black middle class. Stating that 
King was one of the '^silliest and potentUUy most destructive" cases 
tq affect the education of black chiUren, he argued that this approach 
would ''consign millions of ghetto children to a linguistic separation 
Us if it doesn't already exist!) which would guarantee that they will 
never make it in the larger U.S. society/ Note that it is not high un- 
employment, or the shifting balance in woi'ld econ(miic power, or the 
crises caused by a highly advanced, technoioglval capitalist society 
in the United States but "linguistic separation," mind you, that will 
keep black chiklren and youth from making it in the United States- 

The language, education, and other public policies typically pro- 
posed by black middle-class leadership will not serve the needs of the 
black underclass. Their programs only ensure that a few blacks slide 
past the gatekeepers. Limited by an analysis based solely on race, 
without considering issues of class, they are unable to propose solu- 
tions that address the broader structural crises that affect all groups in 
United States society, but affect poor blacks with disproportionate 
severity While King reminds us that standard English is a $inf qua non 
of survival in our complex society, the harsh reality is that if all blacks 
commanded the language of textbooks and technocrat^, the system, as 
it is presently constructed, could not accommodate all of us. Further, if 
our society could solve the problem of black unempk>yment— and 
that's a big if— it would only shift the burden to some other group. It 
would do nothing to address the fundamental cause of unemployment. 

There are no spoils to the victors in King, Though the ruling set 
a legal precedent establishing that black English falls within the 
parameters of the statutory language of 1703(0, it is an acknowledged 
reformist strategy. But it is a tool now available to other communities 
for manipulating the legal system to obtain a measure of redress from 
our continuing oppression. 

Tl)e tate of black children as victims of miseducation continues to 
be the botom line in the "Black English Case." King gives us yet 
another weapon in our struggle to save the children and develop 
future leadership. The case bc^an with a claim of institutional mis- 
' management of education for children from the Green Road Housing 
Project. It ended with a claim of institutional mismanagement of the 
children's language. For those who know that language is identity, 
the issue is the same: the children), language i$ them i9 they mommas and 
kinfolk and community and black culture and the black experience made manifest in 
verbal form. 
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1. Since their children's low reading level was among the parent*;' chief 
concerns, one of Joiner's early attempts at mediation was t> suggest that 
wc draft a program targeted at reading. Thilosophically, the program 
stressed inservice training, schoi^wide involvement, community input, 
youth-training-youth, and the integration of multiculturai material in all 
schocd subjects, at all grade levels, and for all children at King School 
Fedagogkrally, emphasis was on a muitidisciphnary approach to their 
teadhing of reading, on the use of language experience and black cultural 
a{:^roach, and on oral and written activities aimed at developing comma- 
nicat»ve competence. The defendants objected, contending that the pro- 
gram was too broad in scope, that it did not address the specific, individual 
cases of ,the fifteen plaintiff children, and finally, that they had already 
been using some of the suggested approaches and materials with the 
{^intiff chikiren, but nothing seemed to work. 

Z In addition to myself, the biracial team of experts included: Rich«3rd Bailey, 
University of Michigan; ], L Dillard, Northern Louisiana State Univer- 
sity; Ronald Edmonds, Harvard Graduate School of Education; Daniel N, 
Fader, University of Michigan; Kenneth Haskins, Roxbury Community 
College; Milford Jeremiah, Morgan State University; William L«3bov. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Jerrie Scott University of Florida; and Gary 
Stmpkins, Watts Health Foundation. 

3, In 1970, the NAACP, acting on behalf of one white parent and several 
hhck parents, filed a federal suit against the Detroit School District and 
the, State of Michigan (Milliken was governor). The claim was that black 
children had been deliberately segregated and were receiving an inferu)r 
education. In his historic 1971 decision, judge Stephen Roth ruled that 
Detroit schools had been intentionally segregated, and he ordered cross- 
district busing between Detroit and its predominantly white suburbs. At 
that time, Efetroit's schools were 65 percent black. In his decision. Roth 
indicated that foltowing the 1967 "civil disturbance/' Detroit had suffered 
the most rapid exodus of whites of any northern city school system. In 
1974 the Supreme Court overturned the Roth decision on cross-district 
busing and thus sounded the death knell for integratmg [Detroit s schools, 
which today are 86 percent black. 
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The King Case: 
Implications for Educators 
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University of Florida, Gainesville 

In 1978, the parents of eleven black children charged <>chi>ol officials 
with denying their children equal educational opportunities by failing 
to help -the children overcome a language barrier. The court found it 
appropriate to: require the defendant Board to take steps to help its 
teachers to recognize the home language of the students and to use 
that knowledge in their attempts to teach reading skills in standard 
English (Court Memorandum and Opinion 1978: 41). This case^ 
Martin Luther King junior Elementary School Children r. Ann Arbor School 
District Board, has attractcnl the attention of people from virtually the 
whole spectrum of American society. Naturally, the responses to the 
decision varied, but by and large, the c^se brought to the attention 
of educators two important points about black English. First, the 
. decision recognizes the existence of a language system that elicits 
negative attitudes when used in the school environment. Negative 
attitudes are transformed into low expectations; jow expectations are 
transmitted to and fulfilled by students, I his cydp, described as either 
*the Pygmalion effect or the pattern of self-fulfilling prophecies, has 
been shown to be a major factor in the academic failure of black 
students, though other factors contribute as wvlK Second, the deci- 
sion legitimizes the use of information about the language of Afrcn 
Americans for planning educational progranj^s, especially reading 
programs. 

Before discussing the two major points of this p4per, it is useful 
to review some of the key points about the case, First, note the 
statute under which this case was tried: 

^No state shall deny equal edutaticn«il 0|2portuaity to.»n tmfividxraf 
on dtttmrrt of hl$ ortiei^ race, color, sex, or national origin, by , . . 
the failure by an educational agency to take appropriate action to 
overcome language barriers* that imf>ede equal participation by its 
students in its instructional programs (U S C\ 1703) 
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Conhary to popular opinion, the case was not directed toward 
settling the language vs. dialect controversy which had been debated 
in academic settings over the last decade; rather, it was directed 
toward determining whether or not the language system used by the 
eleven black chUdren constituted a barrier 'in the educational process 
and whether or not the schoob might have taken more appropriate 
action to help youngsters overcome these barriers. The language 
barrier, it was argued by the plaintiffs, was not based oh students' 
inability to understand English. The language is a barrier in the edu- 
cational process because of the stigma attached to it, the lack of 
respect given to it, and the lack of knowledge about it. All of the 
above factors have been shown to lead to damaged self-concepts of 
students, low expectations regarding the educability of students, in- 
effective instructional methtxls, and sometimes to inappropriate place- 
ment of students, e.g. classes for the learning disabled, the mentally 
handicapped, and the speech impaired. 

A variety of views on the implications of the decision for educators 
can be found. At one extreme, there are those who interpret the 
decision as an explicit mandate not to teach standard English but to 
teach black English only. At the other extreme is the view that large 
scale language programs will be implemented for the purpose of 
teaching standard English to speakers of black Engiish. There is also 
the interpretation that the ruling implies that no changes need take 
place at all in that some school programs have been acting in ac- 
cordance with the ruling all along. The interpretation of the Ann 
Arbor School District Board was that the mandate required the Board 
to provide inservice training that would give school personnel wider 
exposure to the language and language learning patterns of black 
students. Finally, the response that best reflects the view of the 
lawyers and the expert witnesses in this case is that King implies the 
need for educators to reexamine the academic progress of blacks and 
other speakers of low prestige dialects in desegregated or language 
diverse educational settings. Educators might ask, then, what it 
means to recognize the existence of a language system other than the 
idealized standard English language system and what it means to 
legitimize the use of information about a variety of linguistic systems 
in planning educational programs. 

The Recognition of a Language System ^ 

To recognize that a language system exists is to admit that black 
children engage in highly complex language learning prtKesses, as do 
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children from any other ethnic group. Many of the readiness ex- 
periences thought to be important in developing communication skills 
are provided within the Afro-American sj^ech community. For ex- 
ample, at a very early age black children learn to construct rhyming 
patterns; they are given numerous opportunities to use contextual 
cues for making distinctions between words that sound alike but have 
different meanings— homophones. Black students are quite apt at ex- 
pressing a single idea in a variety of ways— paraphrasing. And they 
enjoy, even at kindergarten age, rearranging words to create new 
ideas or novel expressions, e g, Ronald MacDonald to MacDonald 
Ronald, One could go on with numerous other features of language 
that are learned by children prior to entering school, features that 
might also be associated with readiness for school related language 
tasks. However, the point here is that the recognition of a language 
system would suggest the need for different attitudes about what 
black children learn, i.e„ systematic rule-governed language patterns, 
and about how they acquire these language patterns, i e,, through 
natural yet complex language learning processes. 

Altitudes are important. In his discussion of impediments to learn- 
ing. Judge Joiner refers specifically to nonacceptance attitudes in the 
Court Memorandum of King: 

The research evidence supports the theory that the learning of 
reading can be hurt by teachers who reject students because of 
the "mistakes" or "errors" made tn oral speech by black English 
speaking children who are learning standard English. This comes 
about because "black English" is commonly thought of as an 
inferior method of speech and those who me this system may be 
thought of as "dumb" or "inferior" (1978; 18). 

Jy implication, attitudes toward the language and the users of the lan- 
guage can influence the teaching-learning prixess. However simple it 
might sound, the task of changing attitudes is deceptively complex. Re- 
search findings reported by such people as Williams (1970), Williams, 
Whitehead, and Miller (1971), Taylor (1975) and Seligman, Tucker, 
and Lambert (1972) have shown that negative associations between 
speech patterns and other characteristics of a speaker, including edu- 
cability of students, are made in seemingly unjustifiable ways. But 
more important, the negative associations seem to shape some of the 
expectations that teachers have about the language, personality traits, 
motivational levels, and academic potential of students who either 
speak a low-prestige dialect or who happen to be members of an eth- 
nic groi'p whose language patterns are stigmatized (Williams, White- 
head, and Miller 1971). Another important point about these research 
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findings is that they suggest that attitudes about language are often 
formed unconsciously. Certainly it is difficult to change feehngs that 
we are unconscious of. It is also difficult to change behaviors that 
communicate unconsciously formed attitudes, as is indicated by re- 
search on teacher behaviors that communicate low expectations. 

That negative attitudes lead to negative results is not by any 
means new information, but we have just begun to investigate how 
negative attitudes are communicated in the classroom. Research by 
Dworkm andDworkin {1979) has fed to the identification of teacher 
behaviors that communicate low expectations to students, perhaps un- 
intentionally. Some examples are limited opportunities for responses, 
emphasis on weaknesses rather than on strengths, absence of chal- 
lenging questions, and the failure to ask probing questions when a 
response seems to be partially correct (Kernan 1979). So, in addition 
to the already complex problem of K:hanging attitudes which are 
formed unconsciously, we have another complex problem — changing 
behaviors that communicate low expectations to students. 

Chtinging Atfifudts 

When we speak of changing attitudes toward language, we are forced 
to deal with the fact that we are talking about changing feelings that 
people may not be consciously aware of and changing behaviors that 
people may not con*rciously control. These two factors suggest that 
attitudinal changes must be approached in a systematic way. Follow- 
ing is a brief description of three important steps in approaching 
attitudinal changes in a systematic way. 

The First Step 

First in the f;equence is the recognition of the need for attitudinal 
changes. Information such as that presented in workshops and in the 
growing Ixxly of literature on the topic of language var<ition and 
related educational problems offer convincing evidence that many of 
the negative attitudes towarc^ both low-prestige dialects and their 
speakers interfere with important educational goals. After being ex- 
posed to more objective descriptions of language and to empirically 
based findings on the negative influence of negative attitudes toward 
language and learning, educators tend to agree that attitudes should 
be changed. For example, workshop consultants have indicated that 
partic ipants are more tolerant of language differences after they have 
received more information aUnit different varieties of English. Ac-s 
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ceptance on this level does not guarantee that the more positive atti- 
tudei will be communicated to students in the classroom. Thus, a 
second step is needed. 

The Second Step 

The next step involves the careful monitoring of behaviors that 
communicate low exptnrtations. In addition to those teacher behav- 
iors identified by researchers, we might add still another— insensitive 
patterns of correction. {For a fuller discussion of student anxieties 
which are created through insensitive patterns of correcting students, 
see Scott's discussion of cross-cultural communication conflicts in 
the classroom, 1978.) Each of these behaviors, i.e. providing response 
opportunities, positive feedback, challenging questions, sensitive cor- 
rections, can be observed, evaluated and controlled; they lend them- 
selves well to monitoring. 

It seems that the implementation of monitoring plans works best 
when conducted with other colleagues. That is, small groups or teams 
might meet periodically to discuss their observations, evaluations, and 
progress with monitoring behaviors that ctrnimtmicate low expecta- 
tions. Interesting discoveries can be made. For example, one teacher 
reported that he discovered that he engaged in nonacceptance be- 
haviors, not because of his negative attitudes |oward students or 
their language, but because he was quite sensitive to the embarrass- 
ment caused by asking students challenging and probing questions 
when he knew full well that they could not answer the questions. 
When a team member asked. "What can the students do well? What 
are their strengths?," he admitted that he wasnl quite sure. This 
kind of response points to the need for a third step in our systematic 
approach to attitudinal changes: observing for positive attributes of 
students. 

The Third Step 

The third step involves careful observation of students' language 
learning behaviors and c ommunication patterns and monitoring of 
evaluative statements about students, particularly students who have 
been unsuccessful in performing school-related tasks. In the same 
way that we accumulate ddia on students' weaknesses, we can ac- 
cumulate data on their strengths. In other words, we can design a 
'balanced data bank' on students' performance. I am suggesting that 
a list of positive evaluations to match the list of negative evaluations 
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of students' performance and behaviors would provide a more accu- 
rate profile of a student. From my experience with teacher workshops 
on this topic, I have found that school personnel tend to respond 
to this last suggestion enthusiastically, noting that the balanced 
data bank technique is practical and easy to implement. Some teachers 
have used the technkjue with students an J with parents. Unsuccess- 
ful students have a difficult time finding enough positive attributes 
of themselves to balance the negative attributes. Their responses arc 
quite similar to that of the teacher mentioned above — they're not 
quite sure what the strengths are. Armed with the information pro- 
vided from the ba! :nced data bank technique, the teacher can avoid 
the problem mentioned in step two, i,e,, changing one sef of behaviors 
only to take on another set that might be no more effective than the 
first. And ideally, the three steps mentioned here would complement 
each other, thereby fulfilling my criteria for a systematic approach 
to attitudinal changes. 

Admittedly though, I have not been successful with selling the 
entire approach to any single group, though many have shown strong 
preferences for the balanced data bank technique. What seems more 
important than the total acceptance of my model is the acceptance of 
the basic principle of the model: attitudinal changes are dependent 
upon systematic approaches. The approach offered here involves the 
dissemination of information, observation and self-monitoring of 
teacher behaviors, observation and evaluation of students' strengths 
and weaknesses* 

This discussion of attitudes has more to do with the learning en- 
vironment than with the instructional materials. The focus on atti- 
tudes and learning environment is, however, in keeping with the 
ruling in King, A careful reading of the court order will reveal that 
the language barrier is often referred to in connection with non- 
supportive learning environments that are created from negative atti- 
tudes toward the home language of some students. If the language 
is no longer perceived as illogical, unprincipled bundles of mistakes, 
then those attitudes shown to interfere with the educational process 
can no longer be supported. 

The Use of the Language System for Planning Instruction 

To legitimize the use of the black English language system for 
planning instruciional programs is to admit that information is avail- 
able that can and should be used to better accommodate the learning 
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needs of black English speakers* Usually when we think of accom- 
modating the needs of minority students, we think of remedial pro- 
grams. It should be noted that the plaintiffs in King did not request 
^>eckil programs for the eleven children. Parents were already con- 
cerned about the amount of time their chikiren spent out of the 
regular classroom, most often in remedial programs. One objection to 
remedial programs is that they are generally based on deficit models. 
With language this means that language differences are, in effect, 
treated as language defidendes. hi addition^ when dialect variation 
is addressed in regular programs, language differences are seMom 
given respectable treatment. Considering the notion that we are 
dealing with a language system, and that information about the 
system can be incorporated into instructional programs, the implica- 
tions are that special programs need not be remedial and that regular 
programs need not always present information about dialect variation 
in a negative way. The problem of changing instructional materials 
is, in many ways, similar to that of changing attitudes. People tend 
to be willing to acknowledge the existence of different linguistic 
systems or sub-systems but unwilling to behave as though the dif- 
ferences are anything but deHciencies. Resistances to change are 
found in both special and regular instructional programs. 

To illustrate my point, I will consider one of the proposals offered 
for accommodating students in language diverse classrooms. The 
basic design features for a special instructional program are offered 
by Anast*^siow and Hanes in their book Language Patterns of Poverty 
Children. The authors maintain that ''poverty children" (rural whites, 
blacks, and Puerto Ricans) speak a "structured and rule-governed 
language, ... are equal to their middle class peers in language develr 
opment, . . . and are capable of achieving in school" (1976, 101)! But 
they also note that "until poverty children have ample experience in 
matching their own language with that of the school formal reading 
instructions should be replaced with an intensive oral language pro- 
gram" (1976, 1Q4). As late as 1976 we find the advocacy of pedagogy 
that was rendered as unacceptable nearly a decade before. That is, 
most investigations of dialect and reading problems agreed that it was 
impractical and unnecessary to delay teaching reading until after 
students have learned to speak standard Er^glish. It is equally impor- 
tant that such a proposal comes after the acknowledgment that lin- 
guistic differences do not reflect linguistic deficiencies. From the per- 
spective of language pedagogy, the notion advanced by these authors 
Is that instead of remediating deficits, we should be remediating 
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differences. Put more dramatically, students must give up, "the right 
to be" for "the right to read/' The language that students bring to 
school, different though it may be, is an intimate part of their being. 

In legitimizing the use of information about the black English 
language system for educational planning, one would expect for goals 
of special instructional programs to be targeted towards expanding 
language competencies rather than towards remediating language 
differences. 

Seldom do v/e find references to changes in regular classroom 
material with regard to accommodating diverse language and cuhural 
background of ethnic minorities. In regular instructional programs, 
language samples associated with dialect variation usually serve as 
examples of incorrect, unacceptable, uneducated, or inappropriate 
language patterns. It is possible, however, to include information 
about the language and cultural patterns of ethnic minorities in a 
more positive light. 

For example, spelling textbooks often contain sections on wo^d- 
etymologies. African and Afro-American derived words could be in- 
cluded in such sections. In literature textbooks, analyses of literary 
froms could include samples of metaphors, alliteration, etc., from 
speech samples representing the Afro-American speech community. 
In reading textbooks, exercises for developing inferential skills might 
contain samples of proverbs frequently used in Afro-American speech 
communiti. Excellent examples of each are previded by Smithemwn 
(1977) in her book Talkin and Testifyin. 

Whether one takes King or the current literature as a point of 
reference, the recognition of black English as a language system im- 
plies the need for attitudinal changes, and the legitimacy given to 
using information about the black English language system suggests 
that we must find more positive ways to treat dialect variation in the 
classroom. Indeed one might take as a point of reference the obser- 
vations of the well-known author Tuni Morrison. In response to the 
questions "What do you think is distinctive about your fiction? What 
makes it good?" She replied: 

The language, only the language. It is the thing that black people 
lovt* so much- the saying oi the words, holding them on the 
tongue, experimenting with them, playing with them. It's a love, 

a passion The worst of all possible thing*, that could happen 

would be to lose that language. There are certain things I cannot 
say without recourse to my language. It's terrible to think that a 
child with five different present tenses comes to school to be 
faced with those books that are less than his own language, 
which is him, that are sometimes permanently damaging. He 
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may never know the etymology of Africanisms in his language, 
not even know that "hip" is a real word or that ' the dozens" 
meant something. This is a really cruel fallout of racism, I know 
the standard English. I want to use it to help restore the other 
language, the lingua franca (1981, 27). 
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Language Tips: The Black Ebonics 
Speaker and the Reading Process 



Jesse Perry 

San Diego City Schools, California 



Because languj,;e arts education involves two receiving processes- 
reading and listening— and two production processes— speaking and 
Writing, the major achievement goals of an English language arts 
program should be to enable students 

to speak effectively in a variety of situations and to a variety of 

audiences, 

to listen carefully in a variety of situations, 
to write with clarity in a number of situations, 
to read with understanding and assurance, and 
to think logically and creatively. * 

A functional language arts program would include additional as- 
pects such as providing for real language experiences-conversation, 
dramatization, improvisation, letter writing, and reports. These an- 
guage arts experiences should develop a broader sequence of lan- 
guage capabiUties. Speaking and listening are the first experiences 
of the child. Therefore, oral communication is the most widely used 
method of expression. Vocabulary building, grammar, usage, and 
creative expression are also necessary components of a functional 
language arts program of which reading is an integral part. 

Often when the question of social class dialects is raised, the 
dialects as spoken by black Americans readily come to mind. No single 
dialect is spoken by black Americans. The dialects of many persons 
in this group are very similar to the dialects of white Americans living 
in the same geographic region. The attitude of teachers reflected in 
their reactions to a student with a dialect different from their own 
may be a significant factor in the development of the student's self- 
image and consequent success in language arts and reading. 
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Students who speak a dialect should be m^i^akd to use standard 
English at the earliest time possible. On the other hand, the elemen- 
tary student dialect speaker should not be forced to change language 
patterns too eariy; if this is done^ the student-school relationship may 
be destroyed. Students a>me to school with language patterns devel- 
oped over several years; therefore, it is not possible to change those 
students' dialect overnight, even if that were a desirable goal. A 
gradual presentation of new speech patterns is more effective than a 
forced presentation at the beginning of the school experience. It is 
\ important for children to feel they are bringing something from 
\home to the school To deny the student's language is to deny the 
^tudent, for language is a major part of one s total self. 

What can the teacher do? 

Provide opportunities to listen to folktales or riddles written in 
dialect and in standard English. 

Enhance student awareness of alternative dialects through the 
use of films, records, tape recordings, and filmstrips of outstand- 
ing black persons, especially rKorded speech of these persons. 

Use pattern practice activities with students as a method of 
teaching an alternate dialect. 

Johnson (1968) advises the use of certain sequential second-language 
techniques in teaching of s^andard English. 

1. Select one sound or grammatical item to te3ch. 

2. Help the pupils to hear the sound or recognize the grammatical 
structure. 

3. Have the pupils reproduLe the standard item. 

4. Help ^the pupils to hear or recognize the difference between the 
standard item and the equivalent nonstandard item. 

5. Have the pupils discriminate between the standard and non- 
standai^d item. 

6. Encourage the pupils to use the standard item in their speech. 

In conclusion, then, three things are needed. First, institutions at all 
levels must be willing to change. Second, teachers who are knowledge- 
able about language and language learning must evaluate such learn- 
ing. And finally, students must be willing to consider— based upon 
language experience— some alternate ways of communicating to a 
wider audience now and for the rest of their lives. 
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Tips for Language Teaching: Teacher 
Attitude and Ghetto Language 



Helen H. Johnson 

McMichael Junior High Schwl, Detroit, Michigan 



Differences? tn previous school exp^'rience and training, in emotional 
maturity, in social activities, and in environmental background present 
^eal challenges in all classrooms. When these differences are manifest 
in a classroom of thirty or more disadvantaged students with a dif- 
ferent dialect, the real challenge becomes a horrendous nightmare for 
teachers, especially for some English teachers. They agonizingly es- 
cape to ci "new teaching eitperience,'' an early retirement or a ''differ- 
ent job which offers greater challenges for a fjerson with special 
talents.'' 

Researchers studying motivation of children for school work have 
found that disadvantaged black children are impressed early with the 
idea that their futures are limited, In the presumed absence of long- 
range opportunities, the children naturally are more inclined to think 
in terms of satisfying their immediate desires than they are inclined 
to prepare in school for eventual success. Gbt*tto dialect, while sub- 
stantially different from standard English, works at home and in the 
neighborhood. In the homes and neighborhoods where poor black 
children grow up, education does not seem to make much difference 
in how people live. Quite often, students' reactions to school are 
miniatures of the feelings their parents have about the bigger world 
of work — it can not or will not work for them. 

The effects shovMirst in language, the most vital tool The sty- 
dents are lost because they cannot communicate their feelings nor 
can they evoke the feelings of others. They need the vital tool which 
will make it possible for them to "let out ' and "bring in" information. 
Teach them, then, how to express their ideas and how to get ideas 
from others in order to help them develop as individuals. This devel- 
opment of and exposure to ideas will give the individual hope, which 
is basic for anyone who is going to do anything useful in life. 
Teachers help tremendously when they allow a child to appreciate 
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h*"* or her own language competence and capabilities, and at the same 
V. :Ai' ' -1 themselves of the misconceptions that a disadvantaged child 
do- . t have ideas or does not have a well-developed language. 

Teachers might encourage changes sooner and faster by providing 
alternatives which enrich and expand those language competencies 
and capabilities which exist. Lessons geared to effect dialect changes 
should not be the initiating lessons for the disadvantaged. Whoever 
teaches those lessons, if and when they are taught, must know how 
to anticipate the problems of the cla^^s. Such comprehension is pos- 
sible only if the teacher is familiar with the structure of both the 
language he or she uses and that which the students use. When the 
teacher understands what the student's dialect is and what it repre- 
sents to the child, what the second dialect is and what it represents 
to the child, i the second dialect (in this case, standard English) 
Can b<f intr as an alternative. In this final phase of language 

study, the might only need to say to the class, 'This is 

strange, but it . - . ian and worth Knowing/' 

The following short list suggests some of the attitudes anu com- 
petencies needed by the ghetto teacher. 

1, Respect the culture within the community. 

2. Respect differences in people, 

3. Do not limit the ghetto child to standard English. 

4, Do not sell standard dialect as the sole selector of the winners 
or the losers. 

.5. Talk alvnit the variety of American culture, put the student into 
a context in which he must use another dial*xt. Discover how 
rajtliy iic itarn^ io >peak ihe "language or art 

6. Involve children, especially black children, in the stucy of the 
varieties of language. 

7. Developand use materials which stress informal uses of language, 
th^ conversational style of American language. 

8. See that materials, if written h\ dialect, include the varieties of 
that dialect so that they are more rtVilistic or relevant. Much 
more is involved than omission of 's" on the third person 
singular. 

9. Give the task of "tidying-up" speech to those trained in the area. 
1 hey know more about what speech is and what it is not, Eng- 
lish teachers have little or no training in language and cannot 
make necessary dit>tinctions. They are stopped, generally, be- 
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cause too many accept only that language which is their language. All 
language exercises, all literature, and all compositions reflect 
their choice, 

10. If the decision is made to teach standard English as a second 
dialect, consider the following observations seriously: 
a- No teacher should announce the acquisition of standard 
English as an aim—that is part of the problem, 

b. So many black and poor children have been and are being 
harmed by insidious attitudes of some teachers that they 
now expect injuries when somec^ne shows up with a correcr 
tive package, 

c. Teachers should stop talking about respecting language dif- 
ferences and begin acting as if they indeed do. Standard 
English cannot be sold as a panacea for economic discrimina- 
tion because the child knows better. 

d. Perhaps the most difficult derision of all is to determine who 
is to decide on what is to be changed. 
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Inner-City English 



Walter F. Edwards 

Wayrie State University, Detroit, Michigan 



Idealty, the teacher should strive to make the inner-city English (ICE) 
speaker bidialectal The standard dialect shouW be taught for its 
functional value, but the native dialect should be tolerated if not 
actively promoted. It is, of course, nonsense to think that it is im- 
possible to learn the standard dialect without first cleansing the tongue 
of the vernacular 

I see no benefit in a program aimed at teaching inner-city English 
in schiK>ls. The domains of inner-city English are in the homes, the 
streets, the clubs, the poetry, and song lyrics of black people. Inner- 
city English will thrive, as all living languages will thrive, as long as 
the social dynamics which brought them into being are active. In the 
schiX>l, the major emphasis should biM>n written standard English, and 
the black child should be encouraged to learn to use this variety as 
effectively as pi>ssib{e. 

Many sympathetic teachers of English in inner -city areas are gen- 
uinely puzzled as to what use should be made of inner-city English 
in *he classroom. I feel that its linguistic properties should be ac- 
knowledged, and'children who natively speak it should be given the 
special attention they need: not special attention ?s dunces and lin- 
guisticaliy impoverished nuisances, but as children from a different 
linguistic background than their white or middle-class black peers. 
This means that speakers oi inner-city English deserve the same 
sympathetic attention and scKial status in class similar to tjiat nor- 
mally accorded to, fur instance, a Spanish-speaking child in a Portu- 
guese language class. 

What I am saying here should not ^ taken as being a rejection 
i)f whM Dr Geneva Smitherman said in an interview reported in 
la hi'r\ Vohr {197 fi). Dr. Smitherman was essentially inveighing 
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against speech tests and other interview procedures which use the 
speech of black people as a means of denying them employment and 
other forms of social and economic advancement, I agree with Df. 
Smitherman s statement that, ''in terms of written language which is 
for the purposes of conveying information you need a kind of uni- 
formity" (1978, 8). I'm suggesting that standard Enghsh be that 
uniform system. 

Clearly, those who advocate teaching inner-city English in schools 
are not without scientific support, Simpkins, Simpkins, and Holt's 
(J 977) successful expejiment in teaching black children to read ma- , 
terial in black English made that point persuasively. Nonetheless, I 
feel that it is possible, and desirable in terms of the ultimate goals 
of the American educatiofi system, to teach children to write and 
read standard English in schools. There is, however, very little chance 
of success if the grammatical and phonological (including the prosodic) 
features of inner-city English are not taken into central consideration 
in English teaching programs in inner-city areas. Applied linguists 
are challenged to provide teachers with solid material to do the job 
properly in Detroit and other cities with large black working-class 
populations. 

Finally, I suggest the following game-plan for teachers of English in 
schools where black chii -n speak inner-city English predominantly, 

1. Learn th^ iinguistic rules of inner-city English. This knowledge 
is obtainable from the relatively large number of books already 
published on the subject (e g ^ Lubov 1966, 1972a, 1972b; Dillard 
1972; Fast>idl972). Several colleges and universities offer courses 
in the subject- 

2. Use the linguistic information to predict where such speakers 
vvkll havc pronuuciauon, piu^uuic, duJ gramniatical dirficuhies in 
speaking and writing standard English as that dialect is spoken 
and written in the region. 

3. Prepare teaching materials which address the specific difficulties 
which you anticipate your students will have or which they 
already have. 

4. Integrate these tactics with your regular methods and programs 
for teaching written and spoken standard English. 

5. Above all, do not approach the teaching of English to inner-city 
English speakers m a manner which can cause them to feel that 
their natural speech habits are diseased. 
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Tips: Deciphering Dialect 



Jacqueline Brice Finch , 

College of the Virgin Islands, Christiansted, St. Croix 



How perplexing it was to discover that 1 did not understand the 
"English" of some of my black students when in 1971 1 began teach- 
ing io a high school on St, Croix, the largest of the United States 
Virgin Isbnds. As a third-generation black Washingtonian, I con- 
sidered myself able to cope with almost any form of black English, 
However, my background did not prepare me for the multiplicity of 
dialects which abound on this Caribbean island. First, Crucian, the 
dialect spoken by natives of St. Croix, did not exactly duplicate the 
dialect spoken on St. Thomas, only forty miles away. Next, the stu- 
dents from the British islands, such as Barbados, Jamaica and Antigua, 
often spoke with a British accent. Imagine hearing "white British 
English" emanating from a definitely chocolate soul! That phenome- 
non alone interfered with my compr'ehension. Add a dribble of "con- 
tinentals," students and a teacher who had been raised in the United 
States, with their attendant dialects, and the panoply was complete. 

Although many educators have addressed the issue of dialect and 
rfie teaching of English, I have learned to use the following procedure 
to foster communication not only between student and tp^rhpr but 
also among students with the optimum goal of achiving proficiency 
in the use of standard American English in the classroom: 

1. During orientation, discuss dialect as a valuable and useful 
means of communicating under certain conditions (e.g., strength- 
ening ethnic, cultural, and peer group bonds); encourage stu- 
dents to contribute examples. 

2. Be frank about your ignorance or particular dialect words, ex- 
pressions, etc. 

3. Be patient with students, allowing them to articulate their mes- 
sages without interruption. 
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4. Be courteous in asking them to repeat words unintelligible, per- 
haps only to you, . 

5. Never ridicule or allow other students to ridicule the speech of 
a student. 

6. Be supportive of the students, encouraging them to practice 
standard English. 

7. Encourage students to teach you their dialect, explain the 
nuances, to better enable you to teach them standard English. 

8. Once the class ts comfortable with language differences, allow 
students to share in the query response to "what do you mean?" 

Having taught on the high school and college level for nine years, 
I am still on par, not above, my students in deciphering dialect. We 
are all learning each other's English to utilize the standard better. 
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Introduction: Reading 



Miriam T. Chaplin 

Rutgers University, Camden, New Jersey 

At every level of educ<stion^ there are large numbers of minority 
students who experience difficulty in reading tasks. For many years^ 
researchers, educators, parents, and legislators with varying degrees 
of sincerity have sought to &olve the "reading problem,'' but their 
efforts hive not been completely successful Test scores reveal that 
more minority students are learning to read today then ever before^ 
but there are still many students who exhibit severe deficiencies- 
Moreover, it apprears that as students move up through the grades, 
they become lesi able to meet institutional demands in reading. 
Therefore, the "right to read" publicly acknowledged by the Commis- 
sioner of Education more than a decade ago has become another of 
the basic freedoms that eludes minority students. 

Frank Smith (1974, 237), has said that "reading involves the mix- 
ture or interreaction d^ information that the reader receives through 
his visual system and information that he already has available in his 
head.ijchind hi* €y#baUs/' James Moffett il96», 15) identifies reading 
as a "shallow mechanical activity and a deep operation of mind .^nd 
spirit/' Both of these definitions imply that reading is far more than a 
visual decoding process; it is an experience which demands the stu- 
dents' participation on a linguistic, cognitive, and emotional level In 
order to guide students' development in reading, instruction must 
encompass more than an emphasis on the printed symbols. It must 
give an equal amount of consideration to the students who are called 
upon to process the symbols and synthesize them with prior learning. 
In many reading lessons, however, particularly those designated as 
remedial instruction, teachers spend an inordinate amount <jf time 
teaching children to "break the code" without focusing attention on 
the interpretation that lies beyond the symbols For too many minor- 
ity students enrolled in these classes, reading becomes an external 
thing to be learned rather than a dynamic verbal transaction between 
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the reader and writer. Those students who are adept at code breaking 
are considered good readers. They are successful at completing cor- 
rectly the steady stream of duplicated lessons and workbook exercises 
as well as the isolated skill items on standardized tests. As a result, 
they are rubber stamped "average" and little attention is given to 
''what's behind their eyeballs'' or to their "mind and spirits/' On the 
other hand, there are those students who require a more personalized 
holistic approach and as a result do not relate to the mechanical aspect 
of reading. Their inability to attain the levels expected of them leads 
to failure, and they find themselves labeled "remedial." Since this 
metaphoric malady is rarciy ever cured, these students bear this 
sUgma through all of their school years.« 

Minority students can be found in either of these gsoups, and it is 
apparent that their needs are not being met adequately. More impor- 
tantly, their capacities for achievement are not challenged. These 
students are the subjects of the articles that follow. Written by 
authors who are themselves minorities, the articles contain philoso- 
phies and techniques that emanate from the experiences of these 
authors as teachers and researchers. Hence, there is a comfortable 
balance between theory and practice. While no effort has been made 
to seek consensus, the articles represent a collective belief that the 
potential of minority students is yet to be tapped and every educator 
has a responsibility to tap it, 

Dorothy Strickbnd s article, "Giving Them a Belter Start in Lan- 
guage and Reading" provides a comprehensive framework for be- 
ginning reading instruction. She examines the role of parents in the 
educative process, the effects of community pressures on the school^ 
evaluation and teacher preparation- in addition, she offers practical 
suggestions that can be used to foster language development which 
she identifies as an important aspect of reading instruction. 

"Using a Black Learning Style" is the title of an article by Dr, George 
Cuirtoii, who ubes the black learning style ao^ the basis of an innova 
tive approach to reading instruction in the elementary school The 
target population for this method is the inner city child, but it can be 
used in other situations as well. 

The attitude of the classroom teacher is the focal point of the 
article written by Constance and Beauford Batty. These authors 
identify techniques that are applicable to any elementary classroom 
situation but are especially helpful to persons working with minority 
students. 

Minority students in the secondary schools often complain of the 
generation gap between their parents and teachers, and themselves. 
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Ire Adams Page presents a strategy for "Closing the Generation Cap 
and Turning Students on to Reading/' Using poetry and prose written 
by black authors. Page shows how she tivated a group of Upward 
Bound students to read. 

For a multiplicity of reasons, minority students have never fared 
well on standardized tests. Much effort has been expended to identify 
the reasons for this difficulty, and some of the observations appear 
to be accurate In spite of this, students are still faced with tests. 
Indeed, the testing concept is so entrenched in education that it is 
unhkely that it will disappear in the near future. The wisest course 
of action is to prepare minority students to compete with others in 
the testing situation. This is the rationale behmd the article by 
Dr, Irwin McPhatI, 'Why Teach Test Wiseness?". 

My own article, "Implications in Personal Construct Theory for 
Reading Instruction," is a brief analysis of George Kelly's thei>ry and 
the impact it can have on reading instruction for minority students. 
The dichotomy between the power of the human j>ersonality and the 
historical powerlessness experienced by minorities is viewed as a 
primary factor in the reading difficulties encountered by students. 

Finally, Dolores Straker reviews "Reading Materials Printed in 
Black English/' Based on a conviction that there is a mismatch be- 
tween black children's oral language and printed materials in standard 
English, Straker s article identifies dialect readers, programs in oral 
language development, and programs which emphasize teacher aware- 
ness of black English as three approaches which could fiave a t>ositive 
effect on the reading pt»rformance of black children. 

The key to effective instniction and successful readers lies in the 
teacher's ability to foster a link between studrnts' intcnnnl percep- 
tions and external realities. When this txcurs, motivation is imminent 
and the stimulated student will make progress. Growth moves out- 
ward from the student. In Moffett's words: "The teacher's art is to 
/v*,,* *4,ij' s*i\/ i««v if i, a .tuuiic «jvt |.n.it>>iuic uiuy it ne iuurts nis 
gaze from the subject to the learner, for the subject is in ihe learner" 
(1963,59), 
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The Way Young Children Learn *nd the Implications for 
Reading Instruction ^ 

Probably the single most important idea for teachers to keep ifi mind 
as they plan for young children is that each is an individual worthy 
of dignity and respect for his or her uniqueness. This suggests that 
the reading program at any level shouldi>e flexible enough to accom- 
modate a variety of cc^nitive styles and learning rates. Materials and 
activities must broaden the range of possibilities rather than reduce 
them to a lockstep, narrowly defined skill system, 

A respect for individu^ity will encourage the reading teacher to 
provide instructional materials and learning experiences that offer a 
wi^e range of opportunities for success. For example, to extend the 
enjoyment of a story read aloud, one child may enjoy quietly brows- 
ir-g through the book on her own. Another child may enjoy painting 
or drawing a picture related to the slory and perhaps dictating a cap- 
tion to go along with his picture. Still oihers^may wish to dramatize 
a Scene From the story. This will take planning with a brief discussion 
of characterization, setting, and plot. Still other children may enjoy 
dictating a brief response to the story or listening to a teacher- 
prepared, tape-recorded version of it. Alt of these children would be 
engaged in profitable language experiences that are reading related/ 
yet each may choose one or more of the activities to engage in. 

Children learn best when they are active participants in the in- 
struction. Even very young children can U? a part of . the drcision- 
making process determining wha^ and how they learn. Young chil- 
dren should be given an opportunity to suggest content for experi- 
ence stories and to select materials for reading aloud. Children can 
help share in planning projects and in developing interest centers. 
They should be encouraged to bring in their t>ooks, pictures, and 
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(^>}ects, and to present their ideas for discussion. Teachers should be 
aware of the child's ability to contribute to the daily environment in 
order to footer active involvement in the learning process. 

Children learn to communicate in a variety of w^ays. They com- 
municate by listening, talking, by making body gestures, movements, 
and facial expi^essionr , and by writing and reading. The reading pro- 
gram shoukJ reflect the idea that reading is but one facet of a broader 
communications process. It is an extremely important facet to be 
sure, but nevertheless, it is but ore part of a total communications 
network. Research tells us that children who excel in one area of 
/ communication generally do well in all the others. Teachers should 
look critically at each aspect of the language arts so that when activities 
are planned, they will take advantage of ever);opportunity to extend 
and integrate the kinds of language experiences being offered. 

Young chiklren learn best through firsthand interactions with 
people, materials, and ideas in their environments. The reading pro- 
gram should foster the child's concept development in relation to 
direct experiences. Story charts and child-written bi^^ks and pin^ms 
can grow out of the natural hands-on activities in which children are 
engaged. Recipes, for example, should be prominently displayed and 
read before children begin to cook. By so doing, children will learn 
something about the usefulness of reading and the importance of 
following directions, 

A trip to the grocery store should be preceded by the creation of 
a list of things to buy. The list should be written with the children 
watching and the items checked off as they are purchased. Every 
opportunity to relate reading to the children's real world will help 
buiU interest in reading as somett\ing necessary just as listening and 
talking are necessary andcusef ul for their needs. 

Children learn and exjpress themselves bt)th through what they 
know arid what they fee|. They need opportunities to communiojte 
their feelings and to share »^ what others are feeliog. The rfMding 
pr(^gram should foster t|;c ; tivc ut^d cognitive development of 
young children simultant*>us.^ )r example, a discussion and listing 
of words that tell how thhy feel when they are happy or sad or a dis- 
cussion of how they might have reacted if they had been a certain 
storybook character will ^elp them to value language as an effective 
means of communicating i^motions. 

Young children also ni>cd opportunities to experiment with Ian-' 
guage. Their most productive experimentatiini is included in their 
play. They'^need to play ^ith ideas, test them out, make mistakes. 
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and try "new ' ways of doing things, just as we allow children to 
manipulate blocks, paints, and clay, we must abo aHow them to e\^\ 
periment with words and letters and with the sounds that letters 
represent. Children who have numerous opportunities to create in- 
dividual and group story charts, and who are iead aloud to frequently, 
v^ry naturally become cUrious about the words and letters that rep- ' 
resent the ideas expressed. Teachers shouIU use this natural curiosity 
to develop the reading concepts children need to acquire. 

For example, <xxasionally making a second story chart that is iden- 
tical to one the children have already enjoyed allows pupils to com- 
pare sentence strips cut from the st^cond chart with those on the 
origmal. Sentence strip* may then bd cut into individual words and , 
reconstructed into sentences using tht original chart as a guide. Indi- 
vidual words and letters may be matched with those on the original 
story chart. An array of games and activities may be developed in 
which children are having fun manipulating language and developing 
important concepts about reading at the same time. 

Languii^e Development and the Implications for Reading Instruction 

In addHion to knowing something about how children learn, the 
teacher of young children should know something about the nature 
of language and language development. Teachers often have miscon- 
ceptions about the language-learning process. They will often remark 
that a particular child or group of children has no language. In reality, 
by the time a child enters first grade, he or she knows all the pho- 
nemes (sounds) that used in his or her dialect and the major 
structural or grammatical patterns as well. 

Another common misconception is that children must be taught 
the meanings of the first words tbey learn to read. Actually, these ' 
words should be in the children s listening and r^peaking vocabularies. 
What the child must learn to do is to associate sets or configurations 
of written symbols that represent the words he knows. After chil- 
dren iearn to read, of course, many new words will be acquired 
through both reading and writing activities. 

Teachers should remember that speech comes before written lan- 
guage. Writing is code for speech. Children must learn to break that 
code. Since children learn to speak long before they jearn to read and 
write, they already know their language. Their need is fo learn to 
decode its written representation. It' makes sense to begin with a 
representation that is real language for the children being taught. 
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Reading programs that make use of the child's own natural language 
as a foundation for word recognition skills woukl seem to be more 
akin to the natural language learning patterns of children. . 

The Reding Process and the ImpUcaticms for 'ing histn«:ti(m 

The ''reading process'^ describes what people do as they read. Teachers 
of y ung children would profit from acquaintin, themselves with 
theoretjical modefs deschbing the reading process so that their m- 
struction may be more related to language development and to what 
we know about how children learn. Models have been developed of 
what is thought to be happening from the initial perception of written 
symbols to the point where a meaningful message is understood by 
the reader. These models are necessarily theoretical in nature, since 
few of the behaviors of reading can be observed, A y^e^iil source of 
information about theoretical models is that of Singer and Ruddell 
(1976), 

Models of the reading process generally include prediction by the 
reader, a search for data ,to confirm guesses^ and an understanding 
m the message » The child's own ger^^'al knowledge, language ability, 
and familiarity with tl\e material ^ to build a store of expectations 
that allows him or her to predict what worcis might make sens% in a 
given passage. These expectations may be tested by the child using 
various understandings aboat language and knowledge of the content. 
As we consider these components of the reading process, it becomes 
obvious that they are very much like thdse processes used by the 
child as he acquires oral language. Using this as a theoretical base, 
the teacher can develop strategies for reading that are natural and 
which make sense to the child (Pflaum 1974, 114). 

For example, printed forms of words should always be presented 
in meaningful context, already a part of the speaking vocabulary of 
the child. Children should expect to get meaning from printed material 
and should have opportunities to have their own oral language trans- 
formed into print and read aloud. To the beginning read^, reading 
may well be regarded as listening to talk which has been written 
down. 

In summary, children need to develop a sense of what a word 
actually is and to develop consistent expectations of meaningfulness 
in reading from the very beginning. As instruction" proceeds, they 
know about language and the written materials they encounter. 
Children will add and maintain words within theif* sight vocabularies 
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when they begin to perceive sound-symbol correspondences. Thus, 
they should be encouraged to use context' and decoding clues in 
combination as a means to test new words* 

Emerging Issues ^ 

* During the 1960s, educators in the United States took a close look at 
preventive approaches to reading failure* A large amount of federal 
funding for research studies and innovative projects af the pre-first- 
grade level led to the exploration of ways to improve the learning 
capability of children teemed ''disadvantaged,'" The results of these 

' efforts had far-reaching implications for all children and, to a great 
extent, served as the basis for the current issues outlined be^w, 

CanHnuity heimen Freelemenfary- and Zlemcilary School Programs 

For many years a demarcation existed between what were considered 
appropriate instruction practices for preelementary-school children 
and the tnstructicmal objectives and practices of the elementary school* 
The lack of articulation which continue 5 to exist between these two 
levels of education places an unnecessary burden of discontinuity on 
the child's education. 

Preelementary and elementary schcK>ls in the same community 
should cooperate by at least sharing information related to curriculum 
goals and practices. In some cases they might even develop a coopera- 
tive curriculum which would reflect the developmental growth pat- 
terns of the children they serve. This effort works best if parents 
and community agencies are included in the planning. 

Establishing and Articulating Theory and Praclia 

Opinions differ on what kind of early childhood education is desiraUe* 
In terms of reading and language arts instruction, these differences 
are both wide and ^ried. As adults, we make the decisions aboift 
wha; is desirable for the education of young chiklren. We set goals, de- 
velop specific objectives and plan educational procedures accordingly. 

A major issue in preelementary education today is the^pixMifer^aticm 
of packaged reading and language arts pr^rams. Such prc^rams are 
all too often purchased as a response to publk pressure for an>arlkr 
, start in reading rather than the r^tural outgrowth of thoughtfully 
conceived instru^onal goals and objectives. Thus, the p^kaged pro- 
grams tend to dictate the goals and objectives of the instructional 
program rather than respond to them. 
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One critical task for early chikOicod educators i$ the examination 
of what they believe about how children learn and what the content 
and method of the learning should be. They must provide themselves 
with a theoretical framework or point of reference from which to 
operate. Although this point of reference may range anywhere from 
a preacademic/behavioristtc model to a discovery apprc^ch, it should 
rrflect what both the administrators and the teachers of a given pro- 
gram believe* 

Once the theoretkil framework has been established, program 
goals shouW follow. From these, the content and methodology will 
naturally fk>w. In all cases, the program's goals, content, and method- 
ok)gy should relate to the theoretical framework that has been estab- 
lished. For example, if the theoretical fra;nework includes a model 
of learning that stresses motivation by external reinforcement and 
product-oriented goals, the instructional objectives would develop 
through carefully structured $e({tiences from simple to complex- 
Imn^ediate feedback and reinforcement for each set of behavioral 
objectives woukl be important. The classroom environment and 
schedule of activities would be highly structured with a minimum 
of distractions. 

. If. the theoretical framework includes a model of learning that 
stresses acthre learner participation and goals that focus on the process 
rather than the product/ the instructional objectives would devebp 
through* a planned orderly sch^ule; however/ there Would be con- 
siderable flexibility and children would be motivated to inquire and 
extend their understandings* Affective and cognitive goals wouU be 
balanced. The classroom environment would include interest and 
learning centers. Activities would be integrated in content and by 
direct and indirect instruction. (Nurss 1976 ) 

Therefore, when materials are made or purchased and when activi- 
ties are planned for chiW learning, they should reflect the philosophy 
of education in operation. This philosophy or theoretical fram^ork 
should be developed by administrators and teachers in cooperation 
with parents and shouM be articulated both in what the educational 
staff says and do^. 

Th Role of Parenh in R^ing InstruOim 

Parents should understand that they are the' child's first and most 
important teachers of reading. It is virtually impossible to overesti- 
mate the importance of home influence on the child's acquisition of 
reading skills. 
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In most cases, parents still have almost the sole responsibiBty for 
the chiWs development during the fritical years of language lemming. 
We know that reading is a language process. Therefore, the Kind of 
.start the child gets during these important language learning years 
will have lasting effects. 

.Parents have always had : profound influence upon the education 
of their own children. As parent involvement becomes increasingly 
prevalent, however, the effects of parents upbn the general quality 
of instruction in the schods is strengthened. The decisions that 
parents make— both as the heads of individual families and as mem- 
bers of the school community— have far-reaching implications. b» 
order to serve chiWren well, these decisions must come from respon- 
sibility and knowledge rather than as reactions to frustration and 
conftision. 

Thus, when parents ask about the reading program, their questions 
shouW be answered with clarity and forthrightness. But whether 
they ask or not, there are several facts they shoukl know. 

They need to know the importance of their own role as teachers 
of reading* 

They need to know how readin^is related to spea"king, listening, 
and writing. They should understand how the broad array of com- 
munications activities helps to enhance reading readiness and indeed 
are an integi^l part of the reading program. 

They sshould b? aware that there are many approaches to the 
teaching of reading at any level. They should 1» informed of the 
instructional goals of the program in which their child is enrolled and 
given examples of the types of activities that foster those goals. 

Parents should know that just as there are many different ap- 
proaches to reading instruction, there are also many differejit ways 
in which chiWren approach the task of learning to read. Parents seem 
to. accept the fact that their children differ in size, weight, cobring, 
and temperament. They must be helped to understand that individual 
differences are equally prevalent and perhaps even more significant 
when they are an>lied to learning. ' 

Teachers need to share, v/ith parents, their knowledge aboijt the 
literature that is available for children, and they need to help parents 
clarify the home's responsibilities during the reading-learning years. 
These responsibilities would include reading aloud to children, helping 
chiWren select books, serving as a reading model, playing language 
games with cnildren and taking care of hearing, vision, and speech 
problems promptly. 
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Thf Omlknge of Cmmunily Pre^ure for an Earlier Start in Reading 

Cmntnunity prfe^ure for earlier starts tn reading seems to be increas- 
ingly prevalent througlunit the Uniled States. A good reading prcv 
gram tvithui a school will provide opportunities for reading at all 
kvels. However, it will never demand from an individual child more 
than he is maturationally €t{uipped to handle* 

Fcrflowing this premise, no school would force all children into a 
single regimented system of instruction* Instead opportunities for 
reading-^igns, labels, and child- and teacher-authored, books and 
story diarts— would be post;ible for the very young. Children would 
have ^many Of^rtunities to expand language orally and to increase 
their listening comprehension as a foundation for more and more 
com(4ex skills in reading and writing. Children woukl acquire lan- 
guage skills in as natural a manner as possible, so that reading almost 
seems to happen as a matter of course. 

School personnel shoukl net and need not box themselves into a 
position of being for or against reading instruction at the preelemen^ 
tary leveK What they need to do is to articulate the child-centered, 
language arts-oriented languagi? development program as the reading 
program, 

AUerrmtives for Evaluation 

^For many years, educators h^ve been concerned with the dangers of 
standardized testing, particularly the overreliance on and the misuse 
of standardized test scores. Such tests are becoming more rommon 
at the preelementary level where children are often administered a 
reading reiidiness test. In some cases, a test of general mental abilities 
or concept development may also be given. Often, the tests are neither 
administered nor scored by the classroom teacher, with the results 
being returned in the form of a list of overall scores oV categories in 
wi^ich children have been placed. 

At best, such evaluation is severely limited in its usefulness. When 
used as the primary source of measuring progress, however, it may 
lead tcf erroneous conclusions^ since it may not accurately reflect the 
educational goals and objectives of the program of the chikfren being 
evaluated. 

Observation checklists and recordkeeping are two valuable eyalua- 
^ve methods that may suf^ement or substitute for standardized test- 
ing. The use of checklists has already been mentioned as a useful 
diagnostic tool- Checklists should be used as guides that help furnish 
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a sense of what the chiki has accomi^hed and where help Is needed^ 
They serve to remind teachers of the concepts that may be missing 
in a child's repertoire. For example^ a Ungi4«e arts diecklist at the ^ 
preelementary level might include the fdknving exanifi^f ^ 

Oral fan^iw^r— children express themselves in telling about their ^ 
art work, can retell a story in sequei^ce, and listen when other 
children are talking, 

Visiw/ skilh—childTen recognize their own namesMn print and 
. discriminate shapes, letters, and words* 

Jnfrrrsf— children ask the meaning of words and signs, show an 
interest in books and listening to stories read aloud. 

Recordkeeping is another imp<Mtant evaluative tool Records mu4t 
be kept systematically and on a long-term basis if they are to reveal 
useful information. In addition to anecdotal information related to 
the child's social, emotional, and cogntive development, assorted 
samples of the child's work should also be included. Teacher's records, 
assessments of the chiM's work, and re{x>rts to parents should also be 
added. Recordkeeping provides useful information about indivklual 
childre^t, and offers invaluable information for program evaluation* 

Screening Children for Leamirg Ih'obkm . 

One rapidly growing trend in the United States is the practice of 
screening very young children for possiUe learning disabilities. A 
series of tests or informal diagnostic procedures may be given, often 
upon entrance to kindergarten. These procedures may include a wide 
r^nge of skills including general knowledge^ language, and motor 
skiUs. 

While the underlying purpose (the prevention of failure in learning) 
is a noble one, such procedures can be limiting o^ even damaging to 
children. Tests performed on children at this age are much less rdiaUe 
than those pej^f ormcd on older chikiren. Young chiklrcn do not always 
do their best when they are confronted with entirely new situatkms. 
New materials, procedures, and new pec^le with whom they' must 
interact are likely to intimkUte young chiklren. Moreover, when sudt 
tests are given prior to school entrance, they do not take into account 
the valuable information that a teacher's observatk^n and experience 
can add, ' 

Screening for learning problems should be an ongoing process at 
every level. Systematkr observation by a trained professk>nal the dass^ 
room teacher, and referrals to appropriate specialists when required 
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may be the method that i9 not cmly nibst accui^ but OK^ 
chdd' There are numenNts dev«k^ental chefcklists available to Mp 
gtUde teachers in their observations of dtiidrm. Such checklists are 
often aooompanied by suggested acthrities to 1^ teachers make |udg- 
inents and to provkie practice in particular skills. In some cases, school 
systems have devekjped their own observaticm gukles with sugges- 
tkms hr appropriate activities to assist in long-term screening ami 
fbUow-up. 

In stmunary, hasty judgments mack in the pteM of time and under 
stress-filled circumstances for the child may result in incormi: labd- 
ing and misguided or needles referrab* The skilled classroom teacher, 
trained in observatkmal techniques and irt child growth and develop- 
ment should be at ^he heart of any diagnostic and prescriptive pro- 
gram in the schools* 

Tmcher PrqmmHm 9 

Tr^tionaily, the goals of preelementary and elementary educatipn 
have been vastly different. We have already seen that it has been 
rdativeiy recent that the goals have begun to overlap. B^use of this 
early dtviskm of rdes, preelementary teachers were often trained 
very diffenrntly from those who were (banning to teach a^ the ele-^ 
mentary leveb. 

Since reading is taught at the preelementary level, preelementary 
teachers need to view reding in its broadest sense--all the bn^uage 
rdated activities that involve putting spei^ info print and print into 
speech. Such teachers need a firm foundation in bnguage <kvelop- 
ment and language arts instruction. Tl^y abo need ta know the 
appropriate procedure for fostering bnguage growtKat valious stages 
of devek)pment* 

Preefementary-9choc^ tead^rs need to be acquainted with instruc- 
tional procedures normally i&ed with dder chikken^ as well. Te^ers 
need to understaod hoV^ the skilb students are developing now will . 
he reinforced later on. They shoukl be able to help the chiM who is 
already reading by imnrkiing activities that are appropriate to that 
chikfs stage of devekipment. 

Elementary and preelementary teachers need the same training in 
reading and language arts instruction. Many^ the basic procedures 
are viai^e for instruction at any grade level and the compelling need 
at the preefenMnntary level toomst^ntly link instrt'rxional practices to 
prim^rfes of child growth and development would-be useful for 
teachers of defer chiUren. 

f 
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More importantly^ teachec-training institutkms, agenc^, aiul pro- 
fessional ois^uiizatkms must provide the kifui^f preparation desoibed 
at both the preservice and inservice levels. 

Bakncing the Progmm: Afftdivt and Cognitive CoaU ' 

Many' educators are concerned that introducing print before first 
grade will lead to neglecting* important socio^motional and affective 
learnings. Indeed, this can happen where rigid, tur^e-consuming pro- 
grams are initiated 

A reading program that has at its ISise materials developed from 
the child's owh experiential background will ayitomatically produce a 
balanced program of affective and cognitive goabi This kind of teach^ 
ing encourages personalized instruction whereby the teacher and the 
child share important id^s, Experiences, and observations. Cognitive 
and affective learnings are integrated and ongoing throughout the 
day. Children and teachers are encoUVaged to be creative in the 
learning process. 

Pretlmenifity Programs As an Integral Part of the Educational Structure 

« Preelementary education has increasingly become recognized as an 
integral part of the total education offerings of the community. The, 
significance of lifelong education has been extended froj^n the cradle 
to the grave. While in many instances the education of the very 
young child may include or be restricted to educational prc^ams 
designed to help parents fulfill theirVoIes more effectively, it U^3 also 
become increasingly common for children to be enrolled in some type 
of schooling from infancy. ^ 
Where preelementary programs exist, they are often viewed not 

^ only as educational opportunities but as a means for provkiiilg health 
and social services JThey thus become an important socializing agency 
of the community? The quality of preelementary schooling and care- 
giving may have critical effects upon the present and future develop- 
ment of children as human beings. Public and private schods and 
jigencies must work together to coordinate efforts on behalf of the 
child, the family^ and the community. 

The Need to Provide a Wide Range of Individual Differences 

Much has been written about respect for the individual's rate and 
style.of learning, especially as it relates to the acquisittoft of reading 
skills* Indeed, this point has-been discussed^as one of the most signi- 
ficant factors related to how chiWren learn. However, understmding 

^ 
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how chikiren'5 teaming s^Ies operate' involves focusing on more 
than modaliiies; e-g-, %vhet(^ the child prefers an auditorjF/ visual 
' Or tactile mode. In terms of learning styles, teachers roust ako be 
concefned^with wheflier or not the child is an effective, independent 
learner or a youngster who a great deal of step4>y-step direc- 
tion or whether the child learns best in a small group or in a one-to- 
aie setting. ; 

In order to observe these differences, it is necessary to provide for 
them* A,Mund itading program at any level would be flexible enough 
to provide opportunities fcr those children who appear to have a 
preferred modality to learn that way. It will also prqyide opportunities 
for support in other modes of learning. Thus, in attempting to hel|> 
four-year-okjis to recognize their names, the teacher may print the 
names on cards to be posted pn each chdd's locker or on some other 
prominent place* The children may draw, cut^and paste a small pic* 
ture on their name cards as an additional clue. The teacher may also 
take a child's finger and trace the letters as the teacher aM the child' 
say the name or the name may be traced in sand or salt, 

At^the preelementary level, one of the best wiys to move in the 
direction of individualized learning is to begin with some large group 
activity and then extend the learning with smjiU grou(> work and 
one-to-one instructk)n. An experience chart, for example, based oti 
some whole group activity wouM be a record of the children's dictated 
-response to that experience* It couM be read to them and discussed 
by the group extensively* Many smalt group^and individual extensicms 
of that activity may naturally foHow- Some children may reread the 
entire chart or the lines they have contributed; others may wish t9 
create additional sentences. Some njay draw pictures that relate to 
the content of the chart and dictate their own personal storte^ to 
iHieompany them, 

A class word bank, consisting of words written on cai^s by the 
teachef may be created to which children add words they select from 
each new chart. An individual or group of children may use the 
words in the word bank to^reconstruct sentefj^es from the chart or 
to fonli new sentences. 

Most impoi^tant, the activities mu^t be so varied that all children 
can participate at their own level and be successful, 

^\ 

InitgnUittg the Ungii^ Arts 

We have^Iready discussed the importance of the integration of the 
language arts as it relates to what we know about how children learn. 
It remains a critical issue in the teaching of reading today, although 
research clearly points to its value. 

I ' 
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Raseardi has indkated reputedly tihat diildren wh^ are suoqnsful 
in ofie facet ol the lai^^uage aits are mu^ 

in others. Certainly our own experience and observatkm teD m that 
youn$ diildnm ^^Hho acquire good tiste^^ 

.9tnmg oral language devdqpment are likely to have very fittfe difB- 
1. culty in acquiring ^ skills m^ressary to be st«x^fui readers. And, 
nuidt more c^ten than not, it is the good jreaders who are the better 
writers erf both personal and practical composition. Instruction in one 
area, then, mwkl seem to increase facility in Che others, whic^ sug-- 
gests that reading skills ar^ not acquired in isdatkm and shoukKfiot 
be taught as if they were. Evecy^ attempt must be made by ji^rents 
and teachers to relate and coordinate reading wkh. listening, speaking, 
^ an4 writing activities. 
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Using a Black Learning Style 



George O. Cureton 

Medgar Evers College, Brooklyn, New York 



Many educators-argue for and againff the existence cf a black learn- 
ing style— a distinct style of learning for black children, who for 
complex historical, social, and economit; reasons experience difficulty 
with academic work, especially reading. 

Those who oppose the idea of a distinct "black learning style' be- 
lieve that to suggest a difference in learning style between blacks 
and others is to reinforce the insidious myth that inner-city chiWren 
ar^infefior. Instead, these opponents tell us that these chiWren suffer 
f ronf'a lack of motivation and do hot have the same motivation as 
middle-class chiklren. 

Motivation is important, and in fact necessary, but it will have 
little effect until the inrter-city child's learning style has been estab- 
lished, Moreoveir> the typ» of motivation differs from that of the 
middle-class child, who usually comes to school already motivated to 
a considerable degr^- Jackie, our inner-city child, often docs not. So 
it is important that we understand the type of motivation that turns 
him or her\)ff to learning, and that we know how to utilize his or her 
strengths so that motivation leads to learning. As Reiisman. (1976) 
says. 

In c /eryix)dy'« styk there are certain strength*. And everybody 
ha$ an Achilles' heel. In developing a significant changi in learn-f 
ing, one must control the AchiUes' heel and utilize the strengths. 
This is the central proljJem of the strategy of slyle, especially in 
its application to the inner-city pupils in our schools. 

Inncr-crty jackie's battle with reading is his or her Achilles' heel. 
But this problem may result from overlooking the strengths jackie 
brings to school.' These strengths are not measurable by readiness 
' tests or other criteria usually used to assess readiness, but they can 
be determiped through cognitive style mapping. • 
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Cognitive style mapping is a process in which the individual is 
assessed for hts or her most comfortable manner of learning— visual 
or auditory^ indepemient or in a group. Evidence from cognitive style 
mapping indkates that inner-city children learn more effectively 
when i^ysicat and oral involvement are present (Cureton 1977). 

Evidence from teachers confirm^ this. While the term cognitive 
style mapping may be new in education^ literature, the practice is 
not. A group of successful primary grade teachers from inner-city 
schods^ for example, combine learning with pleasure. 

Only oli WediMfsday 

The ^ow'' for inner-city teachers varies, of course, from class to 
class. But one "how*^ that has worked for many combine, as it were, 
business with pleasure. If these teachers are observed, it is difficult 
to determine when the game is over and when learning takes f^ce. 
They use a phonics approach to teach reading because they have 
found that their students are better able to cope with a program that 
is heavily based on phonics than with a program that pbces more 
emphasis on sight words. With a ; (uv^ics program, they can provide 
more action, more fmn, in cont a ? to the quiver setting of the 
traditional classroom, a setting wnich is not characteristic of the 
inner-city child's daily life. 

Inner-city children, although used to talking a great deal, often 
come to school with a poor auditory set. T hey are not accustomed to 
listening for long periods. The action approach to learning, which 
demands continuous participation by the chikiren, also teaches them 
tp listen as they learn, for their participation Is in response to ques- . 
tions from the teacher, questions that must bejistened to and under-^ 
stood before they can be responded to. That the action -apprc^U 
woi^, and that acquisition of knov^Iedge does take place, are attested 
to riot only by the teachers' evaluations of their students but also by 
thfse childten's scores on standardized reading test. 

Potting Sounds Together 

t. 

In a first grade classroom where the action approach is being used 
the teacher develops the concept of blending by having the childien 
ardund the room. This is done to demonstrate physically how 
' letters and sounds are blende3 together into words. This psycho- 

V 
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qK)tor technique makes the concept of Mending letters meaningful 
especially when the teacher says, "Slide the sounds together." To 
further rehtforee the skill of sliding or Wending the teacher has the 
chikiren "sBdc" the initial sounds in their names together to produce 
a word. For example, Mary muh, Albert aah, Pam puh, wouki produce 
the word "jnap." (hi slit^ sounds, the teacher always leads the 
diildren thnmgh three steps: the separate sounds— midi, aah, puh; 
the sounds Joined together— muhaahpuh; and the Word with no 
distortions— map).- 

Another way in which the concept of Wending is reinforced is to 
have children slide ol^ects or pictures of objects together on a table. 
As they slide a bar of soap/ an apj^, and money together, they Wend 
the word "Sam." Teaching the skill of Wending in a concrete manner 
before applying it to letters brings the concept to life a^d aUows it 
to make sense to the chikiren. The transition from object to lettei^ is 
a natural progrewion and far less frustratlrtg than starting with 
putting letters together to make words. 

The last stage of the acquisition of blending skills is seen as the 
class plays a game. The teacher calls out a series of code "words, and 
the students synthesize into words the sounds these code words 
Stand for. For example, the teacher caUs put, "soap, money, appk, 
shoe," and the class r^ponds with the word "smash." The game has 
two main purposes: to help develop listening skills, and to jiive stu- 
dents a background— a frame of reference— to call upon when they 
ai^y the concept of trending to the abstract symbob of the gljAmhet, 
This happens later, as mc teacher systematically replaces the objects 
with the letters that repiWnt them. Using this concrete approach 
to Wending eliminates the Jroblem most discussed in teaching with a 
phonetk approach, getting the chikiren to put the sounds together. , 

As the chikiren master the concrete representattons of the alpha- 
bet and of letter combinations, the teacher will play the game again, 
but this time the students will have to write the letter representing 
the code. Use of the code not only facilitates the decoding process 
but also aids those chikiren who have diffkulty in hearing the differ- 
ence between similar sounds, for example, between the short i and 
short t. The pictjire of itching (a girl scratching an itch) whfch repre- 
sents the short i sound and the picture of another girl named Ethel 
which represents the short e sound make the difference between the 
two concrete and unforgettable. 

During tjic y^ing of skills, this first grade teacher has every- 
body in the cl^participating simultaneously in answering questkms. 
The purposp^ this choraf response mode is twofold: to keep every- 
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one alert and to build conBdence. Children are aUe to make a wrong 
respond ami have it Ubnd in %vith die correct one and not be em- 
barrassed The choral re^xmse also gives security to the shy child 
Many <jiiesti(ms are repeated and respcMufed to «everal times so that 
children who are unsure the first time can respoml correctly the next. 

In this class, both teaciier and children stand during the presenta- 
tkm of new ddUs; die teadier moves around the room, dra%^ng every 
eye. This strongly teacher-centered appibach might be fro%vned on 
in some schoc^ as being too authoritarian and uncreative. However, 
as €«ie teacher put it, ""Creativity will beccmie part the chiklren's 
learning styles when they have mastered the basics/" 
^ Furthermore, it works. The chik^ren, far frcmi feeling cramped or 
frustrated are eager to learn. The pace and the action of the class, 
and the accomplishment they feel as they acquire new skiUs and 
revtew earlier ones, make them loc^ forwanl to reading. 

Can individualized reading programs be successful in inner-city 
schoc^, where the learning style of the chiklren favors teacher- 
centered instruction? The answer will depend somewhat on what is 
nieant by individualized programs. Research by Amidon and FUnden 
(1963) suggests that the achievement level is higher where there is 
interaction between teacher and student. As one of my students de- 
clared after a year of using an individualized program, '1 need a 
te^iter whd will make me learn.'* 

The foregoing paragraphs describe a learning style that results in 
reading achievement at the primary level. The next question is how 
to solve the perplexing probkm of maintaining this achievement. Re- 
search indicates that by the time most inner-city children reach the 
fourth grade kvel they have lost from a few months to a year in 
re<Mling. Why? 

One reason appears to be the nature of the tests measuring reading 
achievement. The questions on intermediate grade tests require criti- 
cal thinking rather than simple recall. Teachers who have been suc- 
cessful in maintmning inner-city children's reading achievement have, 
therefore, devoted large porfiojts'of time to the develqmtent of 
interpretive skills. 

One such teacher points out that development of comprehension 
skiUs with her inncr^city chiMren is a persistent search for ''why/' In 
this search, oral discussion is essential. The student must give reasons 
why one answer is better than another and must defend that answer 
with proof. The proof may come from the story or from his or her 
.experience. In order that the "give up" syndrome does not creep into 
the children's desire to go after the problem, the teacher never says a 
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child's answer is wrong. Instead, the teacher responds to the students 
with something like, ' Now that's thinking. But is there another an- 
swer even cbser to the problem?" (Such a discussion does not always 
have to be the outcome of a reading lesson. It could also result from 
work on an cral puzzle, which allows for participation of the efftire 
dass.) Such teacher interaction with the students may take a great 
deal df time, but it is time well spent, for it builds enduring patterns 
for students' thinking. 

Another way to ensure participation is to have the students act 
out the passage they have been reading. In this way, emotion and 
feelings ca^i play a role in comprehension. 

Takii|g Tests 

These techniques have been very helpful in building comprehension 
skills; But many chiUren do not transfer the acquisition of these skills 
to testing situations. To correct this, we must make students test- 
* conscious and test-wise and point out the "trickery" of some test 
questions and the ways in which some test authors try to get stu- 
dents to choose wrong answers. Alerting students to these techniques 
ensures careful reading of each test question and also helps to buiki 
critical thinking skills. Again, this is done through teacher-student 
interaction* 

Why so much emphf.^^Js on orj interaction between student and 
teacher? Simply because or the student's oral background. As one 
student pointed out, he could see the causal relationship in the story 
better when the choice of best answ\ rs was determined in class dis- 
cussion. The inner<ity student's learning style depends on ora! in- 
vc^vement. The student needs to talk out, with a group, the rationale 
for a partkular choice. This oral exchangp of reasons and answers 
also helps to provide the less apt student with strategies for selecting 
answers. Most "individualized" programs cannot provide this kind of 
support. 

Computer assisted instruction is a case in point. TTie machine does 
not help show why a chosen answer is wrong. The ccld respcwise "'in- 
correct, read again" leads to guessing-— and a disdain of the computer* 
To be sure, some self-directed students enjoy the instructkm tlwi 
computer offers and seem to profit from its use, but they feel that 
they work better when the wL^ssroom teacher ^s in the computer lab 
to praise their achievement And to record their progress. Even though 
the machine keeps an accurate account of their answers, the students 
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wamt-the leadm' to write the percent of correct respond in a recaril 
hook. 

Interaction between teacher and student plays a particuUr role in 
helping students prepare for standardized tests. When the teacher 
has interacted mth the students all through the term .before they are 
tested^ the students take this involvement with them into the test- 
taking «ituatimi. As they take the tests and choose their answers^ 
they can 'Ttear^ the dass discussion. 

Test taking is something many of us dread, and for the inner-city 
child it is an es{#cially traumatic experience. An effective way to 
lessen this fear is to place students in as many testing situations as 
possible, to give them practice in taking tests. This is particular'y 
important in the area of reading. In content areas such as mathf-, 
matics, science, and social studies, students know essentially what the 
content of the test will be, and they can prepare for it. In reading, 
however, they have no clue as to the content of the passages they 
will be asked questions on. This content may be totally unrelated to 
their daily lives and experiences. Thus it seems mandatory to provide 
ample preparation, again using th^ teacher-student interaction learn- 
ings apfH-oach. 

When inner-city students who have been given pn^ctice in test- 
Joking ^itiyition^ are given htartdardized tests, they setm to perform 
better than students who have not had this kind of practice. Perhaps 
one more reason for this increased performance is that these students 
have learned to work against time. Because inner-city students are 
often di;iturbed by the pressure of tir.ie, practice in test taking re- 
duces this anxiety. 

Is there a black learning style, a learning style especially suited to 
inner-city students? I believe there is. Use of such a style does not 
mean lowering standards or expectations; however, it does mean 
recognizing the students' strengths and utilizing them to help these 
students k*am to read.^This learning style has been successful in 
rural suburban, and small city settings with students from many 
ethnic backgrounds. All of these students, however, share many 
characteristics of inner-city children. ^ , 

Teachers must attune themselves to the learning styles of the 
many inner-city jackies so that these students' fullest potential may 
become visible on standardized tests. This is as true of students of 
secondary school and college age as it is of beginners. To devebp the 
use of this learning style, the teacher need only create an interactive 
learning environment. 
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In 1974 the state of New York sponsored a research study in order to 
identify those schod M^ors whk^ influence stwkmt reimng achie^ 
ment. Two New York City elementary schools were selected for an in^ 
depth examination. The populatkm of one school omsistently achieved 
high reading scores while the pi^fNilatim of the other school om- 
sistently achieved knv scores. The schoob were matched on the basis 
of eqmomic, social and racial characteristic of the student po|niIati(m. 

The results of the study showed, among other things, that The 
diffemKXS in student performances in tiiese t%vD sdioob seemed to 
be attributed to factors under the schools' direct control'' despite the 
fact that ''Many |m>^idnal perscmncl in the le^ effective sdwd 
attrilmted dhiUrm's reading proUems f o nonschot^ factors and were 
pessimistk about their ability to have an impact, creating an ^viron- 
oient fat whkh diiklmi failed beoluse they were not expected to 
succeed. However, in the mom effective scIkx^ teachers were fess 
skepfkal about their ability to have an impact on chikiren." (ScW 
hchm ln^hundn$ RmUng Ackkvtment 1974, vi-vii.) 

This study suggests that the factor which had the greatest impact 
upon the reading achievement of the student populatkm in the two 
»dioob was the fUiUnde <^ the classroom teicl^. Findii^ of other 
fiesearch projects have supported this notkm C^ayner and Schumer 
1976; Quaries 1976; and Rist 1970). 

It is weB known that many minority chiUren in the elementary 
grades are not making sufBctent progress in feaming to read. This 
crucial proUem has attracted the attmtkm of researchers in vark^ 
disc^rfines as weO as that of the educators are intimately invdhred. 
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While many variaUes which contribute tQ ll}e proUem have been 
identifted, most informed persons agree that the dassrocm teacher is 
the important factor in a child's success in learxung to jread. 

Recommendatlom 

The attitude, motivation, and expectations of the classroom teachei 
can affect the teacher-puptl rdattonships, distributiim of teacher time, 
and teacher evaluation of student progress. These factors affect all 
children's performances in reading* However, they may have a greats 
effect on children who represent minority groups and who may have 
low self -concepts. 

Teachers who work with minorities, especially black children, 
should develop an understanding of the (^tfralistic nature b( sodety 
and the worthiness of each group in that society* These teachers 
need to know and appreciate the life-styles of the children and most 
importantly, tHey must believe that all children iihoakl be respected 
and are entitled to be educated. The teachers must convey these 
beliefs to the children with such fervor that the children will know 
that the teacher expects them to succeed* 

Interpersonal relationships shouU be emphasized* Through infor- ^ 
mal talk^ teachers shouU identify chiUren's interests and discuss nmi^ ^ 
school related activities with them* An occasional pat on the shoulder 
indicates the teadw's awareness of the chiUren's efforts* This may 
take a few minutes, but the rewards for both teacher and pupil will 
be well worth the effort* 

Teacherrcan build on the strengths of the chiUren's families and 
confmunities. Parents can be asked to read stories to the class or 
group and under the direction of the teacher, they can work with 
individual children. The teacher can have the children read stories 
revolving around activities and events m the kK:al ccmimunity* When 
possiUe, the teachw ^jn provide appn^mate challenging reading 
material that^reflects the interests and life^tyletf of the childrea 
^ It is necessary fbr teachers to monitor the amount and quality of 
reading instruction time given to each chiU or group of chiUim 
Studms have revealed that, although it may be unintenttonal, teachers 
do spend less time teaching the less able rea^krs* Therefore; an effort 
should be made to maintain consis^t teachinr-pupil inteTactk^Twitih " 
an emphasis on high standards ahd< expectations* Throttglwut these 
relationships, the teacher must aUow eadi xMd to expeHemejdailf 
sucxess. Subsequently, appropriate praise shouki be freely given- 

* • 
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In addition to estahUshing a pot itlve and effective teacher-pupil 
rdaUonship, teacheis shouU plan each reading lesson carefully. Plans 
tfhoiild include c^iportunittte^ for tndividdalized instruction, discus- ^ 
ita^jRi^^fc^^ *y p< » of qu e stjoning tecl miq i^es. Th is 

k» particularly fmpcmant Ibr students whose h^KkgrOTind or experience 
may be dissimilar to tht conteni of the reading sf lecttcm. Teaqhers 
f^HMydU eliminate oral reading lessons that consist solely of one child 
after another reading aloud with no opportunity for silent reading, 
sharing, or bui^dii^ bridges between the child and the content of 
the reading setection. 

Furthermore, Goodman states that "'Meaning is embedded not in 
indhridual words but in the whote contexf^ (1976, 2), Goodman be- 
lieves that if children get .meaning from the printed page then* the 
dialect used during oral reading is relatively unimportant. Furthei;,rhe 
states that it is possible for children to read and understand standard 
written language although or^y using a nonstandard dialect. 

Weber (1973) described a study of oral reading ''errors'^ by Hack 
children who sp^^ bl^ English. She identified some reading ''errors'" 
as based in speech patterns* ^Weber stated that these ''errors'" can 
be attributed erroneously by teach^ to a lack of comprehension* A 
misumkfrstanding of dialect use may result in ai\ inaccurate assess- 
ment of reading achievement. Thus, teachers should pla^e more em- 
irfuisis on comprehension than on oral reading. 

Indeed, oral reading should be minimized in preference to both 
short and sustained periods of silent reading. Te^ers should serve 
atf models and read with the chikimi during this time. FoUowing 
silent reading, children shouM have the opportunity to retell, dramia- 
tize, or discuss the sefection comfortably in their own language style. 
These kiftds of activities will provide the teacher with opportunities 
to assess e^KJi chikf s level of comprehension. If children are successful 
In such ^rtivities, then indeed, reading comprehension has occurred. 

Speakers of black dialect shouU be introduced to aU^the varied 
word recc^nition skills* The alrility to use context clues strengthens 
com prd iensfaw as well as word f^cognition. A simple questicming 
technique such as ''Aikria, what woid do you think shouki be there?"' 
may suffice. In any event, the te^ui^r shouU remember that mis- 
rejmr^^nting cme or two words nviy not reduce the reader's overall 
om^tiei^^ of the seiectkm. 

Teachers should cfonskler the use of the Language ExperieiKe Ap^ 
proich (LEA) to reading. The LEA uses the language and experiences 
of the children wh^'n creating materials for reading instruction. In 
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this metfioct diUdnm dictate and teadien record a stocy (Aukerman 
1971). Res^undi rt ucfies have wg g gsfce d that the Langij^ge Experi* 
ence Apimiach is jk> less effective than ^Jie bagal reader or other 
afproaches to rea Honvever, tl^ apim»adh scow sadal and 
psythcrfo^kal beiWrfits to the reader. LEA dtminated the possiUe mis- 
«ialdi b^veen^' liUKua^^ the reader and the print Furtt^, it 
a&nvs the child to incn ^ riK H ' a te his own experfeo^^ ttwHi g ht s ii Uo- 
the reacting program. It penmaliaes reading instruction and in tunv 
oiay foster a positive attitude towaid reading. 

Citrrrotly, some hasal readers reflect societ/s phiralfem. Literature 
hoi^ CG»itainii^ Uxii characters are availatrfe as ivell as histmy 
and science textbooks^ which contain Mack representation. However, 
teadmrs must concern themsehfes %vith the quahty &f this represent 
tatkm* Barcmheig (1971) surveyed fifty-six picture hooks invdving 

Mack people and found ''(I) almost half <mly pmtray Uack peof4e 

It is certain that to label them ""integrated^ or "^multiethnic^ as they 
are commonly calfed is inaccurate and misleading; <2) of the books 
* whidi show both Mack and white peo|^, the illustratkms in at least 
half of them makd skin ctAor imletenninal^ (3) with one or two 
exceptions, none of the hocks mention race, . .'^ (1971, 2). 

Agree (1976), in her dissertation study Which invcrfved literature 
boc4s puUished for chikhien bietween 1950 and 1970, coi^juded that 
^most of the bodks in the samf^ (eadi contained at least one Mack 
character) would fail to enlightoi either the blad; w white child as to 
the causes and hadcground of the racial situaticm in the Unitecf States. 
Eariier derogatory stereotypes <tf black Americans appear to have 
heen replaced by mkkfi^<lass Mack characters lacking in slgnifkant 
ethnk authentkity. The books also failed to depkt the variety of 
personal and sodofconomic lifo styles of Mack Amerioms'^ (197^, 6). 

Teachers heed to examine tlu» mrw, multiethnic books and discard 
them if they indude white individuals as the all-understanding bene* 
factor of a single hhdk or Macks who are not in contrdl of their own 
lives. In addition, it is suggested that teachers de-em|rfiasize sotm of 
the European folk tales (e.g., Goidflocks, Snow White) and inchide 
some foQc tales from Africa and Asia, for instance, as well as native 
American fcXk tales. ¥of criteria to use whm selecting appit)priate 
books fra* aQ diildrm/ we refor tl^ reader to '^en Quid^ Ways to 
Analyze Books for Radsm ami Sexism^ (1974). 

Finally, it is suggested that tea^Jim should create a readli^ en* 
vironitiimt/11^ shcnddTead tothedbikifenrpr0^^ time 
and books for fhe dhikhtm to read, and buiU bridges between tlie 
worid of tltt writer and the reader. 
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tf teadiera are to succeed in creating a positive and meaninglul ed^- 
^oimI experience, they must ie>m about the'd'.ikirep they teach. 
Family, home, and community are a part of the child, and it is all of 
theseifacetft in concert that tite child brings to school Teachers should 
maxtmiae the5r efforte toward devek^i^ng an uncferstanding of the 
culture of minority groups represented in the dass. However, similar 
dVoFtv^untM-be expended toward a nohjudgmfntal understanding 
of the individual Children should be allowed to accept thems^ves, 
and it is incumber t upon the teacher to maximize opportunities for 
each child to have sonw success each day. Each child needs concrete 
evidence of success. Children can sense nwaningless, unwarranted 
platitudes from well-meaning teachers. Y^achecs should structure the 
learning'' envinmment so that reading failure is minimal, and, if it 
occurs, it should* be private. * • 

We are aware that many issues concerning reading failure among 
mimnity children were undismissed in this i»per. The pervading 
factcwB of racism^ unequal distribution of educational opportunity and 
financing, unequal minority representation in policy-snaking bodies, 
u.iequal representation of minorities in the education milieu, th«» 
entire area of IQ testing, and tracking are but a few d*f the issues thaf 
have an ef^ct upon the failure of minority children. However, it is 
the writers' hope that 'the reader has acquired some additional in- 
sights and food for thought. " 

In summary, the writers feel it would be particubriy helpful for 
diose concerned with the education of minority chiklren to remember 
tlwse points. 

1. The problem of academic and reading failure cannot be laid at 
the doorstep of the victim.. Schools and teachers ait\ make a 
difference. 

Z* Teachers must ^>cafnin6 thefr own attitudes and study eth^ 
nic groups *other than their own Hith the goal of becoming 
more knowledgeable/ understanding, and sensitized concerning 
differences. 

3. Ap^t>priate training of teachers should include more extensive 
preservice and^service content pertaining to language i^cquisi- 
''tion and reading^ 

4* Black chiUren live in a verbal environment, and their speech is 
' meaningful, functional, and appropriate in their environment. 
-Their language is not primitive. > 
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5. ChiUren mth nocisUndani speech patterns can probably acquire 
meanif^ frcnn standard orthugraphy Mrith the same degree of 
stKxess as the genera} population. 

6. Basal readers and otiWeducatkmjd material ^loukl appropriately 
reflect the cultural {rfuralism <rf our society and reflect tlw con- 
tributions which members of vaHous ethnic groups have made. 

Teachers of Wack children, regardless of their own ethnicity, must 
be sensitive to the prdUems of bladi pet^. J|iiany black chiklren will 
succeed in spite of the teachers; many otnets will fad because of 
them. A reduction In the number of failures is our goal. 
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Qosing the Generation Gap and 
Turning Students On to Reading 



Ire Adams Page 

•Hampton Institute, Virginia 

♦ ' ' 

' In the summerpf 1975, it was my good fortune to teach a group of 
high school students who were enrolled in the Upwani Bound'pro- 
gram at a northern university. The program soughT to raise the 
academic level of those students whose potential was greater than 
their performapce. While black students were in the ihaiority, a small 
percentage of white and Spsnish'speaking students were enrJkd 
in the program. AH of the students assigned to my readuvi class 
*werc black, and all of them met the established tow sodo-economic 
cHterkm. Largely, they were reserved about reading or, more pre- 
cisely, *tunv9d off to it. ' 
My |M«vious teaching experience included high school home eco- 

' nomks and devetopmental and. remedial reading in the elementary 
school At the time of this experience, I was a doctoral candidate in 
education with a specialty In reading. I was bom in the South and 
spent most of my life,th«re. My background, therefore, bore some^ 
^miiarities aiw« scwne differences to that of my students. Our heritage 
aslibdi Ai|«lc^ns was the same, but I was a southerner, and they 
were not. Moreover, we were in different generations. 

During this seven-week period, my primary charge was to develop 
reading skills. The purpose of the program v/as for<.students to re- 
oehre intensive instnictk>n to advance exiting skills at(d possiUy 
generate new ones. Thus, I (banned a highly structured skills-oriented 
curriculum with provisicms for informal reading periods after instruc- 
tion was C9mj[4eted • 

A Heed iix Change 

In ^te of my preparatt<m, the students responded tp my curriculum 
with only moderate enthusiasm and even less initial success. I needed 
a new «pproachi Several questions surfa^ immediately, first, how 



couk! I sttmulate the intemt of the sttiaeAts and stUl nu^taSfi a 
l^isoivfy^ |»fx>VocatW« atmosphere? Second, %vhat VwhiU produce ^ 
i^tifcs for the students-* skilb program or an lntei«tK>rteiit» 
one? fa ah«w«ring the« questiw I iedded-to foctis oathe atu^ 
interests. This dedtion generated anotheff'question. How could I 
(^tattxrai the simitarities in our backgrounds? Or ^t^^ 
could I ghr« the student* an appetite for reading? 

D«ckiing to make procedural ratiher than content dianges imme- 
diately, I altered the fonnat On the next day^ instead c* our usual 
routinie, we began our dass pertod in the informal area of our room 
^ there were coi^, chairs, and piDowS. JU "newT day started 
,%vith 8on:eA8cus8ion^aboiit''What'w«werego4ngtodoaiMl'my. 
We wouki listen to and read some poetry written by a black poet, 
Paul Uurence Dunbar iTkt CompUtt Rww, Dodd^-Mead & Co., 1972). 
Surely, I thought, this %«»ukl si^ enthusiasm since we were of the 
same fethnic background. So, 4 be^aa f^Wing akmd a favorite of 
mine, 'Tnjthe Kfomiiig.'* 

lias! 'Via»< Bless de Uwdl 
D(m' you knOMT^ d^/s eibgrosd? v 
Ef youdtm'gitupyousaunp, 
' Dey^ be trouble ir. dis camp. * • 

Unklgwineitofetyousleep. >' 
/Wile I meks yo Wd an' keep? 

Expecting signs qf appreciatkm from the students, I kx>ked4tp and ' 
• found bewikiered stares instead. In response to my queries about 
their reception of the poem, I Was met with 'l^t is that all aboutr 
and'i don't undentaiu! it." 11* students were not famlBarVith the 
language— the dialect. They coukln't rclati to the symbolism nor to 
the rhythm. And, tocomp<wmd it aH, thri^ verbal responses reveal^ 
an liidif ferencc, even antagtmism to poetry— at least die kind they 
had been exposed to previously. Since this was poetry, it met the 
same fate. The fact that this poetry had a black orienUtkminade no 
difference at aH. Intent on making this an effective lesson, I dedded 
to explain the Ui^^sage of the poem u* <tetail— the vocabuUpr, word 
and p^-ase nwanin^, the pr^ >undations, and the «tory the poem 
was telling: 

gwine/gdn^ 
hyeah/hear 
i awd/Lord 
scamp/rascal 
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da/s erhroad/di^'sun is ug^ 

trouble in cBs camf^trouUe in the horns (he would be spanked) 
boad an' keq^food, sMter and care 

bi die ootme of our (&cuMon« 1 stated that the language vv|l^ 
part of my herltage--sounds heard in my youth. I codd rdate to it as 
perhaps some ol their parents could because/ like me, tl^ possiUy 
had heard the language ^pokoi or had studied Dunbar's poetry in 
KhooL This created interest on the part of the students that was 
(fiffierimt from what I intended. They wanted to know more aboat 
"me^-H^vho I was, where I had come frcHiv and what I was doing with 
my life. Hiey h«d perceived me as different from them, since my 
lan^tuge was not like dieirs and since I rei»«sented an oMer genera- 
tkin. I told dwrn about my life, about my schooling, abmit my drean», 

penons who had inspired me and of %vhy I spcAx in standard 
E^isbsh. After I eXf^ained my bK^cground and ''where I was coming 
ftom" to their satisfaction, and after they saw I was "for real," they 
began to warm up. lliey realized that we had a onnmon bond be- 
cause some of my past fxperiences were identical to theirs. Now 
they were willing to cooperate. 



iSoocess at Last 

Returning to the poem, we tock turns re^clmg individitany and in 
giXHfpft* It was im enjoyaUe experience— interest was aroused and 
comprehenskm was evi^nt* They began to relate their experiences, 
to understand the poem in its context, and to appreciate it. 

Having met with a degree of enthu&ia^ I st^uted the next sessicm 
'With the readi^ of excerpts from a ^rt iu>vei by Mary Elizabeth' 
Vroman, ancfher Mack writer. The book was Esthn (Bantam, 19631 
This book deals with the pain ^d frustration of a ycmng giri 
growing into maturity kmg befcje her ctohood is over, I felt that 
Jt presented more life expertences with whkh we coukl idcnttify. 

''Mumie Atwater is'boot to have her haby« « « 

EstfMn' kaped out dF bed She had never imagined that Crandear 

would ask her akmg on a case, at least net beftne she was sixteen 

90. To we a real baby bmtf * , * 
Lucy foOcmml Esdier tnto the bathroom, '^ou mean you really 
want to gor she asked incredukmsty. . . . E^Ahtr nodded ^ut 
« ifs awful! A whole lot of bkxxt and they screams and screamsr 
Esther spat |oyot»ty. "Sure; because it hurts, until ifs over. Any- 
way, there's not aU that much UoocL"^ 
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^ And you 

don't mind seeing people hart?' There was reproach in 
Lucy's tone. 

Esther paused her Washing. "Of course I mind, Lucy. But I'm 
going to hdp Grandear. fdks in pain need pec^ to hdp them. - , 
. But I do want to see it. There are two things I've always ;yanted 
* to see— socndTody horning and somebody dying' (p. l.^iTf' 

The students were wthralled and the disaissk>ns which followed 
revealed the tlepth pf their involvement. "What was it like to give 
birthr ''What wa* the father's responsibility during the birth process 
and afterwanlsr 'mat was it like to see a baby being bom?' They 
injected their own feelings and experiences about the birth process. 
This reading sesstcm was fdkwved by a request (from one of the most 
avowed nonreaders) to take the book to the dorm. I was sure then 
that appetites had been whetted. Subsequently, I was toW the book 
passed amtmg the students and remained visi^ throughout the 
summer. After that, the students brought in plays and other readings 
which we shared. These :youn^ adults later intimated that the best 
part of the reading class wis hearing me re«id. They wanted to be 
aWe to read like that (the teacher-modeled reading behavior). The 
nonreading student said that she had always hated reiading but tww 
she was really "turned on." It was evident, too. The "teachable 
moment'' had occurred and it was a beautiful happening. From that 
point bn, we moved toward the specific goals that I had established 
at the outset of the summer. 

Outside readings were shared through written summaries and . 
reactions. The summaries induced the main ideas, supporting details 
and vocabulary. The reactions to the reading selections were very 
personal. They included wluU the readings meant to them and »*y 
they were appealing. Difficult terms and complex sentence structures 
were singled. out so that word attack skills could be appliied ami 
meanings could be clarified. 

Visual modaliiies were tapped as the u^e of diacfitical marks and 
syllabication were demonstrated. Much discussion was provided in 
addition to dictionary usage so that greater understandings were 
possiUe. These activities provided auditory input for this trouWes<mie 
area.. 

The students and I felt good about the learning that was taking 
place, about each other and ahs^ut th" relationships among us. I used 
this emotional bond to emphasize that certain instructional objecthres 
had been set for this f?ummer. These had to be met, and there had to 
be some visible evidence of the progress being made towards reachin^^ 
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those objectives. Skill acquisition was extremely important but I did 
not want to minimize personal reactions. So, outside reading was tied 
with the publishcti materials. 

Our program was operating according to Ausubel's (1963) strategy 
for teaching students with cultural differences. Ausubel dicusses three 
factors for effective teaching: (l) the selection of initial learning 
material geared to the learner's existing state of readiness; (2) mastery 
and consolidation of all ongoing learning tasks before new tasks are 
^introduced^ in order to provide the necessary foundation for success- 
ful learning and to prevent unreadiness for future learning tasks; and 
(3) the use of structural learning materials optimally organized to 
facilitate efficient sequential learning/' 

The commercial materials we used were: the Reader s Digest Skill 
BuilderSr Laidlaw Brothers' Target Reading Series, ^nd Walter Pauk's Six- 
Way Paragraph by Jamestown Publishers, These materials helped to 
develop students' comprehension, vocabulary, and word attack skills. 
The students and 1 could see evidence of progress because the exer- 
cises provided feedback in several ways. All of the materials had 
reading selections and questions at the end. Pupils could (l) read and 
answer the questions, (2) re-read and check for specific details, (3) re- 
read- and think through inference-type questions, and (4) use the 
answe^B provided a^ a basis for assessing their own answers. The 
students even ^sked questions of their own when they were particu- 
larly interested in the stories. The Sir- Way Paragraphs also included a 
chart for recording and following progress^ After reading and dis- 
cussing a&signed activites, pupils noted their errors and entered the 
results on a graph. They wprked toward making fewer and fewer 
errors. The work was rewarding to the students through t*^^^ positive 
reimorCement. By this time, a library of paperback novels had been 
provided. The students used these for preferred reading. 



Implications for Teaching 

I learned ^nd relearfted a great deal that summer and drew a number 
of conclusions. These conclusions are the result of much reflection 
and hindsight/ but they are based on learning theory and research. 
^They include implications for teachers who have the same kinds of 
learners. Why was I able to motivate these students and fain accept- 
ance? The answer is contained in the following observations: 
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My awn reading intemk were used to capture aUention. The subnet- 
matter of those interests stirred the students' curiosity. As they 
listened^ the students devebped an appreciation (qt what they heani 
and they agreed to participate* 

The reading act was demonstrated. The students saw how pleasant read* 
ing could be« Ausubel says that cognitive drive or intrinsic motivation 
to learn is probaUy derived in a general sense from curiosity tenden- 
cies and from inclinations to explore, manipulate^ and cope with the 
environment. He cautions, however, that these tendencies are acti- 
vated only in satisfactory encounters with the values of persons with 
whom the learners identify. 

The reading teacher, the mc let, was a person who identified with the studmh. 
No longer an outsider, alien to their world, I became part af the 
group. I belonged because I had shared my world with thent^ ana they 
related to it. 

Studies have shown that observers learn to imitate modeb more 
readily if the behavior to be modeled has novel features (novel mean- 
ing, in some way related to the observer's needs). This is conditioned/ 
however, by the desire or need to reproduce the behavior of the 
model. Robert Travers (1972, 419-20) supports this posititm, and 
Miller and DoIIard (1941) have said that the value of fhe demonstra- 
tion is generally highly dependent upon the ability of the dbiserver to 
imitate. This ability is a learned phenomenon. Gage (1972) adde4# 
The characteristics of the model are extremely important. The model 
must have prestige and must be seen as a source of reinforcement 
for given kinds of behaviors." As was stated previously^ the students 
wanted to be able to read like me. They had a felt need. 

Ralph Tylef (1971), in discussing learning, said: "'Given a learner 
whose interest has been aroused, the next thing is to find the skil! 

level at which the learner can experience a good degree of success 

The instructional material must be relevant (seen as important) to his 
current needs and interests, must demand a new kind of performance 
yet to be attainable." As for the transfer of learning, he added, "part 
of a good theory of learning is seeing to it that the learner has ORKW- 
tunity to practice. . . . Without the ability to transfer learning, the 
child tends to think of learning as what we do in school but not any- 
where else." The students viewed the instructional materials we used 
as worthwhile for practice activities. This learning was applied to 
their personal reading. The discussions about this reading tied every- 
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thing together Because I was there to guide, to correct their work 
' and to enorarage, it was a shared experience. 

The sfumi nperwtce, one in wkuk eperyhoiy look part, um $elf-enhancing. 
There was so much j^o talk about— to give— and so we all learned. 
• What were we talking about? The content of our reading as it in- 
fluenced our lives* 

Candi2»kms 

Success is evident only after interest is tapped. Inherent in this in- 
terest is the factor pf relevance— what the learners saw as real and 
important. Relevance gave the reading a reality that was based upon 
the value systems of the learners and updn their own experiences. 
Once aH>tivated, they began to demonstrate an aw^Kness that what 
w^is of interest and what was of value could be reconciled by using 
their reading skiUs. This was their step toward independence. 

What had originally been perceived as a situation invohring ''turned 
off" kids was really one with a "tuned out'' teacher. When efforts 
were made to stimulate the students, new understandings and ap- 
preciations evolved. We found the area where our lives and experi 
ences overlapped, that is, where the learner's reality and the teacher's 
reality showfNj a commonality. The "oneness of reality^— acceptance 
of" the other's value system?, brought forth more positive attitudes 
and acceptance — each for the other: We then moved towards obtain* 
aWc goab in a warm and self -actualizing clmiat^. 

The incidence of race was circupnstantial rather than necessary, I 
feel compelled to suggest that in any teachifig/Ieaming situation, 
when efforts are made to unify the interests of the teacher and 
learners, the teacher and the learners may then be ''turned on'' and 
'"tuned in.^ 

Questions are asked at the start of the program regarding the 
measurement of progress were not— and could not— be answered 
singularly. Much that was learned could not be measured. A testing 
program using a standardized instrument was on ongoing prcce4ure 
of the UpwarJ Bound program, I hope that improved performance 
was evident in that assessment; however, it was more significant 
that the students now had a desire to read. It was^ and still is, my 
hope that they maintain that desire to read and that they continue to 
discuss ideas. 
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Instructional Strategies for 
Teaching Test-Wiseness 



Irving P. McPhail 

Baltimore Public Schools, Maryland 



The prevalence of testing in schools, particubrly minimum compe- 
tency testing as a prerequisite for graduation, has alerted educators to 
the importance of test-taking "skills (Downey 1977; McPhail 1979). 
This raises three important questions: What are the skilfs? Can they 
be effectively taught? How shojild they be taught? 

Test-wiseness has a rebtively short history in educational research. 
The theoretical work of Millman, Bishop, and Ebel (1965) is regarded 
as the classic in the area. They maintained that, 

test-wiseness is defined as a sul^ect's capacity to utilize the char- 
acteristics and formats of the test aijd/or the test-taking situation 
to receive a high score. Test-wtseness is logically independent of 
th^ examinee's knowledge of the sufc^ matter for whkh items 
are supposedly measured ... it will be restricted to the actual 
taking of (nOt preparing for) objetiw achievement and aptitude 
tests (1965, 707). 

Perhaps the most important contribution of Mtliman, Bishop, and 
Ebel's work is their comprehensive taxonomy of test-wtseness, a list 
of principles students shoukl apply in taking tests. This list was syn- ' 
thesiied from test construction principles ind problem-solving styles 
of test takers. It was intended as a framework for empirical study, 
but teachers can use portions of it as a guide to t^t-taking strategies 
that might be taught to students. Figure I presents sample items 
ffxwn "An Outline of Test-Wisencss Principles." 

For example, a teacher couU easily find examples, from his or her 
own past objective tests, of test items that illustrate varying lengths 
<rf the answer options. Even young children can be taught to perceive 
these cues. Examines of the generalization cue are also readily avail- 
able, but since generalization is more difficult to perceive, it might 
be taught later or with okier students. 
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Given that tests are commonplace, there are good reasons why stu- 
dents should be taught how to pass them. Fortunately, there is ob- 
jective evidence that tcst-wiseness can be iaught at all educatkmal 
levels (NfcPhail 1979; Samacki 1979). Here are two reasons for 
doing so. 

TheVtdUHyofTestBmUs 

Much researtdi in test-wiscness has focused on the "cue-using strat- 
egy." This presupposes that there are flaws in the construct'on of 
test Hecys, e.g., leads (Item stems) based on incomplete statements, 
specific determiners that tend to appear in the correct answer alter- 
nathre, grammatical incwisistendes between the lead and alternatives, 
or a correct alternative that is longer than any of the incorrect 

alternatives. ' ■ " . . ' 

There arc, clearly, two ways to avoid bias against students who 
have not fearned to respond successfully to item writing faults (sec- 
ondary cues). The first is to construct tests that are free from 
secondary cues. The second is to teach all studenU a cue-using 
strategy in order to equalize this knowledge among all groups. 

Teachers should identify students who are not test wise and teach 
them how to take tests. Otherwise, the validity of thes^ students' 
scores is failpaired. For example, if student? do not know how to aUot 
their tin»e during a timed test, their scores *vill not reflect their true 
abilities. 

Perhaps it is even more critical to teach students how the structure 
of a test provides a frame of reference for selecting answers. For 
example, T^-Wimm Regies for Reeding Ompnkmi<m Tcsb (McPhail 
1978a) can show students (under General Procedures) that they 
shouU preview a reading passage on a test and kx)k over, the first 
few questions before they read the full passage. This technique pro- 
vides them a prereading organizer'. The technique also alerts them to 
the fact that it is usually the first two or thr«e questions that deal 
with the central idea of a passage. Teachers can alert studento to 
specific wording that is a cue to a certain type of test question, and 
they can show students Spedfk: steps for solving these test items. 
Figure 2 illustrates the use of this strategy for inference items. 

Eqttal Edtuation, Emphymmt and Pnmatim Opportunity for MitufrUia 

Most mfaiority students score kwer on achievement and aptitude 
tests >han the population at Urge. A plethora df "defiJt" views, e.g.. 
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tfiat a flaw in blade genes is responsiUe for low black test scores, and 
^Affotence'' views, e.g., that bUcks are so different in their language 
and culture that they cannot leanv or that they require a '^spedar 
mMUK:iKi9inic ediK:atk>n, have been'^ffered as explanations ^r the 
variance in test performance between minority and majority students* 
At the same tin^, there is volumincms evidence in the literature dP 
cuHtnral, linguistic and other forms test bias that operate as de- 
Bmiting factors in the test performance of minority sttdents* Yet, 
tite ediKUitional research and testing industries continue to produce 
fi^mrfous, pseudo*sdentific ai^uments to Justify the testing and the 
interpretatimi oi test results of minority sttidents. Consequently, 
tests have taken on a sinister qualify in certain minority communities 
in the areas of educatknv emj^iyment/ and promotion. Many suspect 
that tests are used to screen out minorities from access to equal 
education, emi^oyment, and promotion of^xntunity (Ristow 1978; 
Word 1974). 

The recent experience of Florida illustrates the growing attack on 
equal opportunity being waged by the educational testing industry. 
Most of the students failing new minimum competency tests in Eng- 
lish and mathematics were black and Hispaiiic, raising serious ques- ^ 
tions about whether the tests and the program as a whole were 
discriminating against minority students. 

Given the evidence, it is ironk: that only limited attention has been 
focused on the r%At o( test-wiseness in the test performance of mi- 
nority students. Looking at seventy-six fifth 'and sixth grade innw- 
dty chikiren^ Diamond et al. (1977) determined that the chiUren 
knew the cues of answer length and of association between the item 
stem and certain answer options/However, no stgnifkant relation- 
ship was found between knowledge of these cues and standardized 
reading test scores. More work is needed on a wkler variety of test- 
taking skills to determine whether a relationship does exist. 

Four attempts to teach selected test-wiseness principles to minority 
sttKients have been reported (Mcf hail 1978b; 1979). In three studies, 
students demonstrated several patterns of improvement in test- 
%visemss. The fourth study concluded that short-term ''coaching'' for 
the Sdidbstic Aptitude Test (SAT) was not successful, but it shouk! 
be d^ii^ed that the course on test-taking skills did net "try to help 
the student to learn the 'tricks' of the test-maker" (Roberts and 
Ql^penheim 1966, 46). As such, the course on SAT t^t-taking was 
narrowly (kfined and did not include many important aspects of 
test-^wiseness. ^ 

Informal reports from classroom teachers who have taught test- 
wiseness systematically to minority students have been encouraging. 
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This informal data, together with the limited emptricai data on teach- 
ing test-wisene$5 to minority students, suggest that these students 
can he taught to be test-wise and can improve their performance as 
a result. Future research on these hypotheses, and on which skilb to 
teach, is a critical need. 

Approaches to Teaching Test-Wiseness 

Research has shown that test- wiseness' has only a negligible rebtion- 
ship to a student's general cognitive ability (Diamcmd and Evans 1972). 
However, the sort of analysis required by some activities used to teach 
test-wiseness seems likely to strengthen students' critical thinking* 

It is important to distinguish here between two ways of learning 
test-wiseness: associative learning and problem-s(dving. Associative 
learning means learning from being told and from practice and drill. 
Test-taking skills can be mastered f?ffectively through associative^ 
learning. 

In the problem-solving approach, students search for a pattern; 
they are presented with evidence and are asked to investigate the data 
and draw conclusions. Of course, problem-solving calls upon earlier 
associative learning in th^ |VOcess of searching for patterns* 

The Test-Making ^ci%y^ is a series of experiences in test con- 
struirtion designed to teach students test-wiseness through an imtuc-* 
tive, prc^em-sdving af^roach (McPhail Jl97aa)* It has been used with 
inner-city high school student (McPhail 1978b) and other grade lev^. 
Each stage prepares students for the next. Working in small hetefx>- 
geneous groups, tlie stw^nts learn how a test H built. At the last stage, 
they deliberately rewrite item? to include secondary cues. The as- 
sumption is that anyone who can build a faulty item can also recognize 
one. Figure 3 presents the four stages in the Test-Making Activity. 

CofKlusions md Recommendatkms 

Although we are stil! in need of more empirical evidence, it appears 
that test-wiseness training devdops important test-taking skilb and 
helps to negate the problems associated with individuals who are tow 
in test-wiseness. This is important both for the indivklual whose hfe 
is influenced by the testing and for educators who want test results 
to be as valid as possible. At the same time, if test-wiseness training 
helps develop students' critical thinking skills, especially at the level 
of analytical pn^m-soKring^ we have gained a valuable instructi<mal 
tool 
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Tcst-Wisentts Princ^rfes 

r 

I* Elements mdependent attest constructor or test purpose. 
A, Time-using strategy 

1. Begin to work as rapidty as possible with reasonable as- 
surance of accur^. 

2. Set up a schedule for progress through the test. 

3. Omit or guess it items (see I.A.4. and ILB.) which resist a 
quick response. 

4. Mark omitted items^ or items which could use further 
consideratknt, to assure easy relocation* 

5. Use time remainiflg after completion of the test to recon- 
sider answers. 

Erroi'-avokiance strategy, 

1. Pay careful attention to directions, determining clearly the 
nature of the task and the intended basis for response. 

2. Pay careful attention to the items, determining clearly the 
nature of the question. 

3. Ask ex^^miner for clarification when necessary, if it is 
permitted. 

4. Check all answers. 

n. Elements dependent upon the test constructor or purpose. 

A. intent omsideration strategy. 

1. Interpret and answer questions in view of previous idio- 
syncratic emphases of the test construc;tor or m view of 
the test purpose. 

2. Answer items as the test constructor intended. . 

3. Adopt the level of sophistication that is expected. 

4. Consider the relevance of specific detail. 

B, Cue-using strategy 

1. The correct answer is longer (shorter) than the incorrect 
options. 

2. The correct answer is qualified more carefully, or repre-' 
sents a higher degree of generalization. 

3. The test includes more false (true) statements. 

4. The correct answer is in certain physical positions among 
the options (such as in the middle). 

5. The correct answer is in a certain logical position among an 
orckred set of opticms (such as the middle of the sequence)^ 

Figure 1. Sample Items from an Outline of Te^t-Wrsenew Principfc^. From ''An 
Mtafyri$ of Test Wlseiie»9" by I MiUman, C. H. Bishop, and R. EM, ti$uMkmd ani 
hfshd0tkd hUmMwmni, Vd. 25 (Autumn t9t5h 707-26. Cc^iyright I9t5 by Um^mtd 
mid P^fAskpud MAmumml. Reprinted by permibfkm. 
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Test-Wiseness Strategies 

« 

Infe reocg 

Inference Items range from Unified meaning to author's intent. TTiey 
are questions whkAt go beycmd' the literal level of comprehension* 
Inference items ai>e generally worded as Mlows: 

The chief piuerpose of this selection is to 

The writer imjrfies that .... 

The tOTO of the passage is 

The writer is {m)bably most interested in 

It can be inferred that 

A concluskm that can be drawn from this selection is 

The story suggests 

The attitude of this story is one of 

How to Answer an Inf ermce Item 

1. Select two or three possibilities from the multiple-choices. 

2. Test each possibility by rereading the paragraph(s) with that 
one infereiKe in nlind* 

3. When or if a phrase or sentence seems to contradict that infer- 
ence, stop reading the paragraph and start again with anodier 
inference in mind 

4. Select the one that best answers the question. 

Figure r Sample Te^-Wt«en€W Strategies for Reading Comprrbenskw Te*t«. From 
Tesi'Wi$inm OtrrkMlmK by I, P, McPhail. p. 24. Copyright 1978 by Kamslah Edtica- 
tionai Enterprises. Reprinted by permissiAn. ^ ^ 

\ 
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1. Read each passage* Then read each question ^rboli^the passage. 
You are to find the best answer to each question. Hacc an ''X'" 
nunk in the box before the c^itkm containing the mc^t complete 
or most accurate answer. (Work in snudl groups.) 

2. Re^ each passage* Then reid each questtmi about the passage. 
For each question, make up four statements* One statement 
shouU be the most complete or most accurate answer to the 
questkm; The remaining three statements shouki be attractive 
but incorrect enswers to the question. Hace an ^X*^ mark in the 
box before the ^tion containing the most complete or most 
accurate answer. (Woik in small groups.) 

' 3* Make a reading comprehension test based on each of the follow- 
ing passages. Compose 10 questions (stems) with five options 
(statements) each. Two questions each should be based on the 
following five comprd^nskm skills: (l) main klea, (2) sun'orting 
details, (3) vocabulary in context, (4) inference, and (5) drawing 
a conclusion. Place an ''X" mark in the box before the option 
^containing the most complete or mq?t accurate answer* (Work 
in small groups.) 

4- Rewrite the foUowing questions and/or statements so that the 
correct answer is signaled by test-wisen<ss cues^ Utilize each of 
the foIkMng test-wiseness cues at least once in rewriting ques- 
tions and/or statements: (1) assacktum between stem and alter- 
native, (2) the use of ffedfk dritrminers in the dtstractors, (3) the 
use of correct allmmtive$ which are longer and in some cases more 
specific than tlw other dis tractors, and (4) the, use of grammatical 
dues in the stem. (Work in small groups.) 



Sldge« In Te«t-Maktn$ AcHvity. From Tr^WiVwrw Cumcutum by I. P. 
McPlm, pp, 26-51. Copyright 1978 by Katnibh Educatioiwl Enterprises. Reprinted 
by pcnms^n. * 
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Reading is a mental transaction between two persons. Though sepa- 
rated by time and space, these persons are linked together through a 
text— a symbol of a writer's conceptualization of reality. Regardless 
of the subject, a text is always subjectively influenced by its author. 
The choice of words, the'mode of presentation and the selected voice 
are all representations of a particular personality actively-communi- 
eating with a preconceived audience. On the other hand, the readers 
who comprise the audience do not passively receive the message. Each 
reader^s attention to the text is motivated by a dynamic force of ex- 
pectations and is maintained by the reader's emotional involvement. 
The purposes for reading will differ from one situation to another and 
this may lessen or intensify the reader's involvement with the text. 
The reading behavior, however, h always affected by the reader's 
personality enmeshed as it is with past experiences, present realities 
and future possibilities. 

Therefore, the reader's interpretation of the writer's rr^essage is as 
dependent on hi& or her unique characteristics as was the writer's 
when the words were recorded. There is no one correct interpreta- 
tion; there are as many interpretations as there are readers. It is in 
these diverse interpretations that we discover the mystery of the 
written word and the heterogeneity of human personalities. 

George Kelly (1955) has wrii: - extensively about the human 
personality. He developed his theory for use in psychotherapy, but 
its value and utility far exceed a particular reference. The primary 
emphasis in the theory is7>laced on the meaning one gives to events as 
they occur rather than the behavior that is displayed as a result of an 
event, Kelly says that "if we reach an understanding pf how a person 
behaves, we discover it in the manner in which he represents his 
drcumstances to himself" (Kelly 1955), In the light of this view,/ 
behavior becomes^a means to an end and net an end in itself. 
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- While this ^wcrvation is generaOy a{^licabfe to hu> A in behaviOT^ 
it can be particularly helpful in understanding some of the pn^rfems 
^ that Wack students exhibit as they read. It is well known that lai^e 
numbers of Wack students fail to achieve the levels of competence in 
reading that educational institutions require of them. These failures 
have been attributed to inferior intelligence, poorly devdoped basic 
skills, hostility, and/or lack of interest. While is is possitrfe that any 
<me of these factors may interfere with the acadMtic performance of 
specific students, it is unlikely that that same factor could be used to 
explain group behaviors. The failure of many bLck students to sw- 
ceed in reading may be more deeply rooted in their perceptions of 
themselves which have evolved out of cultural and historical realities 
they have experienced. If this is true, a cursory analysis of George 
Kelly's P^ychohgy of Personal Cortstrutts will reveal theoretical concepts 
that can be practically applied to reading instruction for black students. 

The Control Factor in Reading 

Kelly regards all people as scientists who are primarily interested in 
predicting and controlling their environments. He does not believe 
that behavior is a response to a stimulus because this view implies 
that people are inert objects propelled into action by energy external 
to themselves. Nor does he propose that behavior is motivated by 
drives because this assigns enei^etkr properties to interna) needs. 
Indeed, he dismisses these theories as ''push'' and "puU'' explanations^ 
for human behavior. (Kelly 1955)* 

According to Kelly, human beings psychotogicafly represent eadi 
external situaticm that confronts them. The representations emanate 
directly from an internal cc/istrvct system whkrh has been formed on 
the basis of past tvpresent^^^ons. The construct system is not static. 
As an event occurs, the person attempts to fit the representatkm of 
it into th^ existing system. Jf it conforms to the system, it is retained; 
if it does not conform, a decision must be reached. Either the system 
must be reconstructed to accommodate the new representation or it 
must be rejected. Kelly calls this|>rocess "constructive altemativism'' 
and it is the keystone of Personal Construct Theory. It explains the 
exalted pwition of the human personality as the contrdling factor 
in all behavior. Since the construct system is built on an individual 
pattern of expectations, the person can select those aspects of reality 
to which she or he %vill respond. Thus, construction dedsiAis arc 
personality specific. Moreover, these decisions are not binding; they 
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«re reflective of the system at a given time. Hence individuals are 
restricted in their construct selections only by the system they erect 
fw themselves. 

Reading a text is an, event which demands action on the part of 
students. They must process the written word as they impose their 
own interpretations on it. The fate of a text depends entirely on the 
interpretation and subsequent reaction on the part of its readers. 
This makes a text fair game for the universe of readers. An author's 
message can be broadened nr slK>rtened as it is Mpphed to different 
circumstances. Once an author has released his or her work for 
pubUcation, it bekmgs to the world. Copyright laws will protect its 
dui^kation but nothing can protect its interpretation. From .the ideas 
as presented by the author/readers are free to draw their own con- 
dusions. The skill of readers depends on their abilities to elaborate 
fcleas rather than to recall them. It is on this basis that students are 
judged as poor, good, or superior readers. 

This act of interpretation, however, requires lhat students realize 
their power to contrbl the text. This creates a dichotomy for some 
Wack students. The compelling natural desire to control the environ- 
ments, of which Kelly speaks, conflicts with the powerlessness which 
they have learned to accept. Black students are unable to view the 
word as a subject under their dominion because they cannot conceive 
of themselves as controlling agents. Economically, politically, and so- 
cially, they find themselves at the kjwest rung of the bdder and in 
a stratified society, one learns that this means a subjection to the will 
<rf others. Even the language they use is deemed inferior, and they 
are utged to discard it in favor of the language of the text. It is a 
formidable lesson to black students that words are forces of enslave- 
ment rather than emancipation. 

■For many black students, reading is a superficial act in which 
fcnvign ideas are forced upon their intellects and wills. They make 
no attempt to grapple with the ideas embedded in the written word 
or immerse themselves in them. They simply accept what is written 
as they have learned to accept other circumstaiKes which they believe 
are beyond their control. TTiis air of resignation is reflected in their 
responses to test questions, written reports and in class discissions. 
These exhibited behaviors cause teachers to view black students as 
mediocre or dull. 

More importantly, many black students internalize a negative per- 
ception of themselves. It becomes what Kelly calls a "superordinate" 
construct and all other constructs become subordinate to it. The 
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stuilenis' psydtok^gical processes become the medianisms whidi gukfe 
their actions and all events including the written word are processed 
In the light of this perceived insignifkance* The behaviors vfbkh 
teachers observe in these students may not be true indicators of their 
real abilities; nevertheless, they are true indicators of the stu<knts' 
concepts of themsehres in the world. Their behaviors reflect iieir 
construct systems and as kwtg ar^hese sys t ems remain mti^rirthe 
students are traf^xsd in a web (rf ccmvictions which impedes growth. 
In Kelly's words: 

Ultimately a man sets the measure of his owiti freedom and his 
own bondage by the level at which he chooses to estaUish his 
convkrticms. The man who wders his life in terms of many ^^edal 
and inflexible convktions aljout temporary matters makes him- 
self tlw vktim of circumstances (Kdly 1955), 

The students' perceptions may not interfere with their reading 
behaviors in the early grades when there is a preoccupation with 
mechanical decoding skills. More black students succeed at this fevd 
than at any other However, a*- the task becomes more demanding 
of the students' total emotional and cognitive involvement, Wack 
students experience increased difficulty. In some cases, even when 
they have mastered the basic skills of decoding-, they are unable to 
move beyond the literal to creative interpretations, 

Implkatimis in the Theory 

The overwhelming appeal of Personal Construct Theory is that it 
offers hope to these black students and to the teachers who work 
with them, Kelly says that "man to the extent that he is able to con- 
strue his circumstances, can find for himself freedom from their 
domination" (Kelly 1955), Therefore, the students' faulty constructs 
can be discarded and replaced with )Qm£r more profitabte ones if they 
are willing to reorganize their systems. This reorganization is a per- 
sonal task that teachers cannot orchestrate, but teachere can assist 
the students' efforts. First, teachere must cmnprehend thexcwni^xity 
of the reconstruction process and second, they must be able to divert 
their own attention away from the actual behaviors whictt^students 
exhibit to the po^ibilities that lie within, \ 

Reading instruction for black students must be holistic rather than 
atomistic. An identification of the author's ntain points shottid be 
coupled with a personal interpretation and application. Inherent in 
this process is a manipulation of ideas; this is the first step toWwd 
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control <rf them. Students must be encouraged to create the meaning 
of the text rather than to discover it. This is a trud and error pro- 
cedure in which students are aOcwed to pursue many possiMe avenues 
of interpretation until one is found to which they can relate. 

Prediction thnmgh questioning is the first step in this venture. 
Stud^ts should be taught to formulate th^ir own questions before 
they read in an attempt to predict what will be learned. If predictions 
are not validated, the process of determining why is a valuable leam- 
in$ exper^nce. When predfctions are accurate, however, students will 
gain confidence in their own abilities. 

It is equally as important for students to pose questions after they 
hare read a text. When given an opportunity, sttnlents will question 
those ideas which are important and of the greatest interest to them. 
Tredigested'^ questions, on the other hand, (those fprmed by the 
tether or another persmi) can only identify what seemed important 
to that person. Very often, these external questions do not corres- 
pond to the value of the n\4terial as seen by the students. If reading 
comprehension is evaluated solely by student responses to external 
questions, the students' potential for comprehending material on their 
own terms may never be realized. The students will always believe 
that they must conform to the thcnights of others. Therefore, in 
order to help black students to acquire experience as authorities of 
their own interpretations, teachers should provide many opportu- 
nities for self-imposed questicming. 

External questions, however, do serve a purpose in instruction. 
They are useful in helping students to see pother's point of view. 
To maximize this utility, these questions should be asked more than 
once. This might he accomplished by having students read a selection 
or a text at the beginning of a t^rm and respond to external questions. 
The responses are retained and the same material is assigned toward 
the end of the term. The response at the end shouU be different 
because as students acquire more knowledge, their powers of inter- 
pretatk>n are intensified. They acquire newer frames of reference and 
are able to make more applications. This may lead to a revision of 
their basic construct system. If this happens, students will realize 
that ideas that are firmly entrenched can be discarded if newer ideas 
are more palatable. This kind of concept manipulation is necessary 
for black students because it provides practice in using new knowledge 
to effect ch^*.ig * in basic perceptions. 

Teachers who invest their time in the careful planning of instruc- 
tional strategies geared to specific learners will find these activities 
are far more effective in producing good readers than are reading 
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skill exercbes. This does not minioiize the need for all students to 
learn bask skills* Rather, it ^Kxentuates the view that skills are more 
easily teamed when they are woven into rekfvant extent. This 
facilitates the api^ation of skills as they are mastered* It can also 
kad to an i|itmbsc^)linary approach to learning if techniques are used 
to help students to nuke connections in thought processes. For 
example, students can be asked to kxate information on a particular 
topic* Aipter reading this material students can discuss what the^ 
have read as if they were someone other than themselves. They 
might assume the role of political scientists, 90ck>k>gists and psy«- 
chologists and define ^democracy"* from those perspectives or discuss 
teenage pregnancy as if they were parents, school counsekjrs, or 
tenth graders. The interdisciplinary approach can also be emphasized 
by allowUig students to complete the assignment for more than one 
course. 

If a term paper or written term project is assigned in history, 
sociology or psychi^ogy, students can select one topic that can be 
used in each of those courses simultaneously. The research and the 
focus will be different in each course, but the students wiU clearly 
see the comparisons as well as the contrasts. It appears that Kelly's 
theory supports this practice. He writes: 

Events upon which facts are based hokl no institutional loyalties. 
They are in the public domain. The same event tMy he con- 
strued simultaneously and profitably wi'hin various disciplinary 
systems (Kelly 195S). 

Helping students to comprehend content material from different 
vantage pcHnts develops their ability to scrutinize their own ideas. 
This increases their powers of abstraction, which allows them to step 
outside themsehr^ and pe€^ in again at their own construct system 
for purposes of analysis. The students can then infuse new ideas that 
are met in reading without the fear of destroying the system because 
as new ideas are added, less productive ones are destroyed in the 
reconstruction process* 

In these learning experiences, each student will progress at a dif- 
ferent rate because the starting points are not the same. Some stu- 
dents have built stixmger ccmstnict systems than others and are more 
entrenched in their own beliefs. Te^ers shoukl not be discouraged 
by this mark of individuality. On the contrary, it shodd ause them 
to increase their efforts to attain objectives by acquainting all stu- 
dents with an ever wklening range of maf^rials with varying view- 
points* Even though some students will find more digestible ideas 
than others, the exposure stirs the digestive activity. If tea^rhers 




excrdse restraint and "procT cautiously, even the most hesitant stu- 
dents win devek^ a willingness to accept new ideas and make them 
dieirown. 

This mod^ <rf instructicm does not lend itsdf to prescriptive teadi- 
ing because it is more subjective than objective. Nevertheless, it helps 
stuf^ts to understand tlvit persmtal interfn^ticm is a valued under- 
taking. Through this revelation, reading becomes an experience which 
hc^ students to oi^ganize reality inste<Ki of a means of reacting to it. 
This is consistent with Kelly's Iwlief that learning is the reconstnic- 
tkm of kkas. The control tower of learning is occupied by the stu- 
dent. What is* actually learned in a dassnxnn is dependent on the con- 
structions that students ^ce on what is encountered. AU that is 
heard and read in and out of the classroom serves as a springboard 
for new knowledge, but where the students will land intellectually as 
a result of their leap cannot be accurately determined by the teacher. 
Teachers who embrace this approach must believe that the "journey^ 
atong the road of ideas is more important and valuaUe than the 
''destinatktn." 

Th" approach is facilitated by idea exchanges through interpersonal 
relations in the classroom. If through reading students can under- 
stand their own constrmrt systems, they can devekrp an empathy and 
appreciation for the ideas of others. TTiis does' not necessitate con- 
formity, but it insures inter-group communication. It aUows reading 
to lead the way frtwn personal introspection to group partkipation. 
It provkies an opportunity for students tp communicate with autk>rs 
ivho are physically removed from the environment, and this gives 
them more amfidence in relating to those who are accessiUe to them. 
Reading, then, becomes a means of helping students travel to the 
depths of their own perceptions and to understand more about the 
I perceptions of others. 

Finally, Kelly frees students from the stronghc^ of their pasts. 
His assertion that "no one is a victim of his biography" (Kelly 1955), 
is powerful when apt^ied to the education of black students, destroy- 
ing in one fell swoop all of the myths that abdiund in education about 
tlw fatainlity of these students to "rise above" their assessed abilities. 

Reading is the most assessed skill in the educative process. ReatUng 
scores haunt black students from the earliest grades to places of em- 
ployment in adulthood. However, tests cto measure cmly what stu- 
dents are willing to reveal, and Wack students often respond in a 
chameleon way to test questions. Moreover, the objective nature of 
standardized tests can only measure past performance. Kelly posits 
that behavior cannot be assessed from past performance alone, for it 
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is at once a manifestation of the past, present, aini fttttire. The eval- 
uatkm aikl labeling of Uack students on the basis of data gathered 
from ac^ikvement tests le^ to steretHyped conclusions about them. 
This practice b deejiy rooted in all levels of educaHon* 

Adherents of KelBan theory, however, will suppmt the position 
that stmknts' destinies are in their own hands and not in percentile 
ratings. Indeed, there are fxtors life 6ot hhdi students and these 
can have an effect on performance ability. If one holds with Kelly^ 
however, it is the manner in which students perceive these realities 
that wifl determine their ability to ovenxmie them. Learning experi- 
ences similar to the ones mentioned ibove can help students to use 
the disadvantaged condition as a bridge to success rather than as a 
mountain to impede its attainment. 

Comlusion 

This discussion enhances the need for black students to develop im- 
proved self -concepts and confidence in their own abilities. These pei- 
ceptions should also be internalized by their teachers, who should 
constantly emphasize the possibilities for growth and further devel- 
opment. It is through reading that students can capture tnts of reality 
to embellish the constructs they have formed through experience. If 
those who work with Hack stucfents will internalize Kelly's convicticm 
that personality orchestrates human behavior, reading instrtKtion can 
become the means whereby students are introduced to kleas whkJi 
can haVe a positive effect on their performance. Teachers who Mxept 
this challenge can face students unmoved by reading tests scores 
or unfortunate circumstances of birth. They can meet students as 
"scientists'^ who must enter the laboratory of life determined to, 
hypothesize and experiment until weak constructs are eliirinated ami 
are replaced with stronger, more durable ones. These students may 
not transform the world, but the systems they buikl for themselves 
will be bold enough to meet it head on and efficient enough to assimi- 
late its realities without being destroyed by them. 
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Sbw progress by black children during the early school years has 
caused a great deal of concern on the part of linguists and educators. 
Some of these professionals believe that at least a part of the diffi- 
culty these children face in learning to read stems from the disparity 
betwern the oral language they speak (bbck English) and the printed 
variety (standard English) they encounter in school. The interests of 
these professionals has led to the development of beginning reading 
materials, theoretical positions and instructional techniques geared 
specifically to chiWren who speak bbck English, While there has been 
little research to support these approaches, it is important to kicrfc 
dbsely at them in order to identify inherent strengths and weak- 
nesses in their ability to effect positive changes in black children's 
reading performanrres. 

There are basically three approaches for which there exist reading 
materials: (1) dtaiect readers, (2) oral language development programs, 
and (3) programs emphasizing teacher awareness of black English, 

Dialect Readers 

Experimental readers published in 1969 by the Educational Study 
Center in Washington, DC and the Chicago Psycholinguistic Read- 
ing Seiics developed by Davis, Gladney, and Leaverton (1968) both 
belong to the dialect readers approach which advocates the use of 
one's native language for reading instruction. The basic premise is 
that the grammatical mismatch between the chiM's spoken language 
and the beginning reading matertab can be minimized if the reading 
materiafr. are structured to be relevant to the bad^round and ex- 
perience of the learner as well as to reflect the student's grammatkal 
patterns. Both series focus on the grammatical mismatch between 
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Standaiti English (SE) and Bbdi EngHsh (BE) by utilizing the onn- 
parative apfntyach and presenting identical stmies in two language 
varieties: everyday talk and sdwA talk. Everyday talk is supposed to 
represent a variation til black English while sdiocd talk is representa- 
tive of st andaid English. Three major proWems *with these series can 
be kientfied: (1) the texts reftect the difficulty in translating from 
BE into >E, (2) even when the match between BE and SE features 
can be controOed, the BE features are overused to the extott that 
they occur more frequently in print than they naturally wouU in oral 
language, and (3) tfie BE features are awkwardly combined with SE 
constmctkMis, causing the langu£gc fk)w to appear quite unnatural 

Pnblm^ Trmlathns 

. Experimental Scries— "Onie" 
Everyday Talk School Talk 

OlUe iuve a big family. OUie a big family. 

He Iwve three sister. He has three sisters. 

Chicago Psycholinguistics Reading Series— *^y Family" 
Everyday Talk School Talk 

I got a mama. 1 have a mama. 

I got a daddy. 1 have a datkly. 

1 got a sister, 1 have a sister. 

In the Experimental Series the contrasted features are 'liave" and 
'has/ while in the Psycholinguistfc Series, the contrasted features 
are "got* and "have." There is no reason why the BE (Everyday TaBO 
sentence in the Experimental Series couW not have been "Ollie got a 
big famil);" Both "Ollie got'' and "Ollie have" are BE forms that 
translate into "Ollie has." 
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Experimental Series— "OUie" 

Everyday Talk 

Mamma fh go to work. 

Big Mamma she take care of OUie . . . 

Ollie tell Leroy, he say, "I want some soda." 

And teroy he say, "I want some soda too." 
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Thto appositive type structure is certainly characteristic of BE but 
il does not occur as frequmtly in speech as it occurs in this short 



FsydK^ingufetic Series— "^y Family'^ * 

My daddy good 
My str9i^ daddy good* 

My mamma funny. 
My pnrffy mamma funny. 

My grand mamnu (metty. 
My M grand mamma pretty. 

My famiiy funny. 
My hm4 family funny. 

The omissicm of tl« verb '^is'^ occurring with the subject adjecthre 
is an awkwaid construction. The omission is repeated so consistently 
that it cfoes iwt help to reinfottre the use of the subject adjective, the 
apparent goal erf thb particular Iess<m. 

Two final criticisms of these materials are in order. First, the 
Experimental Series seems to try to use the syntactic patterns of be- 
ginning rea^n, but as tlwr story prc^$resses, some of theusyntactic 
^ structures become quite complex. Unlike the Chicago PsydK^inguistic 
NSeries, theiie^ is no focus an the comparison of <me feature at a time. 

syntactic features are mrt systematically amtrcM with respect 
to^pccurreIlce of (bfBculty. Secoiut the Psycholinguistk Series, on 
the ^)iher hand, does omitnrf the difficulty of the text and the occtur- 
rence pf the features they wish to expose to the students but, in 
doing ti^ Utter, the nuterijds do not refkct the same kiiKl of variation 
that occurs in the spoken language. A study conducted by one of the 
authcMTS o( this series deoumstrated that the program seemed So be 
successful with boys who sonvd in tl^ Iom»t quartile on reading 
readiness tests given at the beginning of the first grade. However, it 
is difficutt to determine the specific population the materials might 
benefit because they do not accurately reflect the children s actual 
word patterns or grammatical structures. 

Tetidi^ Awareness .^iproach 

The Bridge Cross-Culture Reading Program, developed by Simpkins, 
Simpkins, and Holt (197^), Includes dialect readers, but another pri- 
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ntary objective Is to Increase the awareness of teachers whc^.work 
with BE speakers. The latter approach advocates making teachers 
aware of BE so that they vvifl not confuse its use with real reading 
proWems- Thii program, like the Experimental and PsychoUnguistic 
Series, makes use of the comparative approach. It employs three Ian- , 
guage forms— standard English, a transitional form ami black EngUsh. 
This reading series is aimed toward the oWer reader at the junkir and 
senior high schod level who has exhibited previous reading diffi- 
culty. According to the authors, the stories "are about realistk:, con- 
temporary Wack characters and arc set in surroundings t^t most 
black students know." The Bridge Series places emphasis on Unguage 
skiUs already in the students' repertories using materials represfentar 
tive of their cultural experiences. The pedagogical philosophy under- 
lying the Bridge Series is that it starts where the student is by buiUing 
on his or her odtural linguistic knowksige Using these primary lan- 
guage skiUs as a foundation, the progr/'m enables ihe student to 
develop a sense of competency in readinis dialect materials and to 
transfer this reading competency to materials written in standard 
English. 

The series consists of five booklets that initially have stories 
written only in black vernacular and gradually move to stories written 
only in 8tand«-d English. Many of the stories in the vernacular are 
tape-recorded and others Ln standard EngUsh also have recorded in- 
troductions. Each study booklet ia the series is accompanied by its 
own teacher's edition, which provides story questions (and ansi<rers) 
4nd the nine comprehension skills focused on throughout the series. 
These skills include determining meaning from context recogniring 
figures of speech, key words, word order, time order, word parts, 
making inferences, finding the main idea, and identifying causes and 
effects. ^ 

While there is no data to attest to the effectiveness of the Bridge 
Series, it is to be commended for several reasons: (1) The stories that 
are written in the vernacular are representative of foUdore and are 
presented in a fashion that is not awkward 'for the reader. Addition- 
ally, there are taped versions and brief introductions. (2) The series 
is specif icaUy targeted at an identifiable reading group and makes a 
sincere effort to provide positive motivatkm and a successful reading 
experience. (The materials are organized such that spring and readii^ 
the stones in the vernacular does not arouse those negative attitudes 
evoked when language is not appropriately suited to the context.) 
(3) The series and its teacher's manual are well organized. The 
teacher's manual outlines: (a) the introduction to the program, (b) the 
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program's philosophy, (c) who wiH benefit from the prograrti, (d) » 
teaAing-IcamIng strategy for using the series, (e) student selection 
procedures, (f) a full description of the materials, (g) the teacher's 
rx^ In instruction^ (h) an explanation of peer control reading, (i) a 
mastpr lesson.plan, and (J) some background material on Wack ver- 
nacular. It does not threaten the teacher who is unfamiliar with the 
BE speech ccmimunity, and there is enough^information to help the 
unfamiliar teacher beco)me comfortable with the materials and with 
im|4fmenting them, (4) Finally, the fc«sic princi{^es and concepts are 
identical to those found In other widely used programs. 

% 

Oral Lai^w^ Ai^miach 

On^.prc^am that does not teach reading specifically but stresses 
teacher awareness of cultural factors is the Cultural Linguistic Ap- 
pro^h, an eai;ly childhood educational program specializing in culture- 
based materials and metho(k>k)gies for black chiklren. These materials 
were devebped by the Center for Inner City Studies at Northeastern 
Ulinots University, This approach to teaching "requires that teachers 
recognize and accept the ethnic heritage of their pupils and build the 
instructional program around that culture base. Culture based in- 
striKtkm demands that curriculum content and teaching strategies be 
designed and imf^mented to enhance the chiM's social, physical and 
cultural environment. The curriculum must build on those positives 
the duUren bring with them (to'school).'' The program manuals used 
to imj^ment instruction cover the areas of oral language^ social 
studies, science, mathematics, and physical education. Each manual 
offers several units with concepts, performance objectives, vocabu- 
lary, and sample lessons. 

Since this is not a reading program, the Cultural Linguistic Ap- 
proach does not provide a reading manual The schools that use the 
culture t^se I materials have their own reading programs. While the 
consultants of the pn^ram do not endorse or recommend any par- 
ticular basal reader, they do encourage the schoob to use a total 
reading program^ and they emphasize the value of the language ex- 
perience appro<K:h as part of this total reading program. 

It is especially interesting to note that the oral language instruc- 
tional sequence focuses on many of the siulls that are necessary f'>^ 
successful reading. For example, the kindergarten/primary manual 
is OTganized into three sections. The first section concentrates on 
developing a descriptive vocabulary stressing the following concepts 
and activities: attributes, temporal and spatial relationship of oral 
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specdi to ifis written oqitntef^^ 

8^t %voftl t$ndkrstm(fiiig*llle secorHl section coventrates cm devet* 
optng a cognitive vocabulary stressing die cognitive processes of ob- 
servation, classiBcatkm^ assodatkm, cause and effect sequeme/ con- 
chiskMv and infhieiKe and on sdKring intdlectual and soda! prdblam, 
Fituiiy, the third section concentrates on develq^^ an exfm^ve ^ 
vocabulary. The children are encouraged to exj^re and express their 
inner feebngs and to learn several ways to convey tlunig^ and 
emotions. Hall (1979) suggests that familiarity wi^ a variety of 
vocabulary words and oonseqwntly a varfety of ccmcepts h^is young 
children to beccmie more adept at behig effective cmnmunkatms in 
contexts other than home and family. This conservation is omsonant 
with the Cultural Linguistic Approach. 

Like the Bridge Series, the materiab for the Cultural linguistic 
Approach are well oiganizcd. The staff of the Center for Inner City 
Studies provkies !nservi« training directly for th^ teadiers, parapro- 
fesskmals, parents, and for school as well as pn^am administrators*' 

The Curriculum Research Project at Bnxridyn Cofi^ oiganized 
by Carol Reed and Milton Baxter crffers omtrasth^ material to teach 
cdlege freshmen English composition is a second dialect approach 
(one aspect of the oral language approach)* These materials permit 
one to examine bgth BE and SE linguistic systems by emphasizing 
the systematic nature of both a|id*explkating the points of contrast 
between the two. The materials aim to develop the students^ con* 
sdousness about their dialect so that Aey are better aUe to under- 
stand ami recognize the joints of oxitrast and interference bet«yeen 
this dialect and the SE encountered in the classroom. Additioiutty/ 
the program is designed to help the student develop the con- ositicm 
skills necessary for effective written communication in the aatdea^ 
environ'qnent* Students are placed into this particular compo^tkm 
sequence based on an English composition entrandp examination 
administered to all incoming freshmen students. The students are 
required to accomplish the tradittcmal tasks of English composition 
classes, but they are also exposed to BE as an oral tradition* An effort 
is made to icfentify the specific pcHnts of grammatical contrast be- 
tween BE and SE which interfere with the students^ achieving funo 
tional competence in stai^ard English and it emphasizes the notion < 
that language (%vritt«nn at spoken) must be af^niDpriate for the context 
in whicHit is used While the materials for this program are not pub** 
lished. Reed and Baxter do hold workshops for those composition 
instructors interested in using the materials. In these workshops 



, - qwstkMis are posed, pri/ate techniques are shared and in4ny unan- 
tidpated problems are woiied out. 

Even though the Currkulum Research Project is designee^ to teAcI: 
ootnposition rather than reading, the two skills are closely related 
and many of the students who are i^ed into this type cl Enf/dsh 
sequence also have poor reading skills. It is similar to the Bridge 
Series in that it utilizes the skills the students bring to the leami'tg 
situatkm. This type of strategy seems to come closer to ^liievitg 
the primary goal of written conununkratkm because it enhances these 
learning strategies the students have already internalized. There are 
no subtle imf^cations in this program that the student or the stu- 
dent's language is inferior 

Sommary 

It can be concluded fhat there are promising ways to use BE as a 
pedagogical tool to advance the readmg capabilities of the students 
who participate in this language tradition* The Bridge Series, the 
Curriculum Research Project and the Cultural Linguistic Approach 
are cases in noint. Some of these materials combine approaches while 
others add a new dimension. The Bridge Series utilizes BE folktales 
and other stories printed in BE dialect. With the tapes and introduce- 
tory notes provided, the use of the dialect in this context does not 
appear awkward, unusual, or offensive. The Curricidum Research 
Project, in its comparative approach to grammar, tries to make stu- 
dents more soddinguistically aware of the relation between language 
use and context-appropriate situations. Because it is a tool for English 
composition, it cannot be identified as an approach to reading in- 
struction. However, since it relies so heavily on contrastive analysis, 
it is closest in theory to the oral language approaches that stress bi- 
dialectalism. It adds a new and positive dimension tp this approach 
because its emphasis is on a sociolinguistic undei^tanding of language 
rather than an oral language skill. The oral bnguage sequence of the 
Cultural Linguistic Approach emphasizes the need to develop effec- 
tive communication strategies in students and does so in a twofold 
manrr'-. The chikl's culture and language are used as a base from 
whsdt .iuyse concepts crucial for successful reading are introduced 
and reinrorced. This method also is an extension of the oral language 
development approach. It focuses, however, on conceptual develop- 
ment rather than on eventual changer in the speaker's syntactic 
patterns. 
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Although research dat^ supporting the effects of these aj^roaches 
is lacking, these programs hav6 potential because they stress respect 
for the learner and his or her innate strengths and competencies. 
Each program in some manner tries to build on these* strengths and 
broaden the competencies. Therefore, these programs provide the 
students with positive learning contexts and emphasize to the teacher 
and the researcher how crucial it is to understand fully the under- 
lying factors of a learner's use of language. 
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When I write, I fev\ as though my pen can't move fast enough. 
My thoughts fly, and I try to catch the good ideas by writing 
them down. When I really get into what I'm writing, I feel as 
though my thoughts will never end. 

Christine Lee, Age 11 



When I write, I go through this search for words and ideas that I 
sometimes can't find. Sometimes, Hi spend a long time trying to 
fix an idea. I might add a sentence or take one away. Then, i 
look again, and the whole thing seems exaggerated and doesn't 
say what If mean. So I try again. I look at the sentences and try 
to match them with my imagination— with the story I'm trying 
to tell. Maybe this time it says exactly what I mean to say. 

Norma Johnson, Age 12 



Those youngsters' views of the composing process contrast sharply 
with the traditional conception of how black students should be. 
taught to write. Many teachers equate the teaching of writing with 
the eradication of deviant language patterns. Unfortunately, for 
them, writing has becon^HYnonymous with teaching grammar and 
those surface features of WS language which are not composing. This 
confusion over the composing process has 1^ many teachers to ex- 
dude those strategies that encourage written language growth. 

Research now demonstrates that the composing process is cyclical 
or recursive, involving many stops, conscious readings, rereadings, 
and reviskjns occurring repeatedly until the me aage is fully developed. 
Of course, this description of the composing process is somewhat 
simplistic and narrow and does not fully explain the complex opera- 
tions that occur. What is to be emphasized is that writing necessitates 
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deliberate thinking and planning. The student receives some form of 
stimulus and ihitiates the writing act. The writer first engages in 
mental a-'tivities that lead to discoveries alH>ut the intended message. 
In doing so, the writer examines his or her experience and knowledge, 
frefluently graspiiig a new concept or giving a free treatment to an 
thought. But the writer's discernments do not end here. Other 
/ discoveries are made about the numerous relationships existing be- 
tween language and the message. As choices in terms of purpose, 
audience, and style are made, the writer learns something about the 
limitations and restraints imposed by each one. These discoveries may 
in turn necessitate a series of subsequent stops, changes, and revi- 
sions. These speculations and explanations into the broader dimen- 
sions of language and the message recur until no new discoveries are 
made, Sondra Perl (1930) observes that discovery in writing means 
that "we end up with a process that teaches us something that clari- 
fies what we know , , . , and that lifts out or explicates or enlarges 
our experience," Clearly, writing enlarges the students' writing ex- 
periences in numerous ways. 

Through writing students can practice the subtleties of bnguage. 
They write poems, scripts or fashion raw materials from their ob- 
servations into a narrative or an expository commentary. Through 
writing in its various forms, students can also be led to think more 
critically about what they read or hear. Writing is a vital part of the 
language development process. It enables students to explore their 
ideas and fantasies, to seek out and express themselves as human 
beings. 

The teacher, of course, has the responsibility of providing experi- 
ences that enhance language growth. But how is this to be done? 
Drills and excessive pattern practice in language labs or other isobted 
situations, in addition to being dull, have not proved to be effective in 
changing language behavior. Regardless of how they are approached, 
these drills do not occur in response to any real purpose such as con-* 
veying an experience, option or emotion- True language learning 
never occurs in a void; it always occurs in the context of an audience, 
situation and purpose. The aim, it seems, should be to teach Wack 
students to use language in a variety of situations and in a variety 
oi styles to use language fully and richly whenever and wherever the 
need for communication arises. The focus then is not placed on errors 
and dilectuai differences, but on enlarging the students' capacity to 
adapt written language for multiple uses. 

If writing affords so many opportunities to learn and discover 
things^ afe0i:it^ofte'^«elf;r t h« topics^ an4 language, what can-^eachsrs^ 
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do to produce effective %vritmg experiences? First, they can develop 
relevant and meaningful writing assignments. The assignments should 
be carefully sequenced and pUnned so that simple tasks lead to more 
cbmplex ones, while brief palpers and personal commentaries lead to 
longer essays with challenging tc^ics. All assignments must embody 
critical thinking with analysis and synthesis of the sub^ matter* 
This approach does not consist of teaching pure logic or syllogistic 
reasoning nor is it solely introducing students to the theoretical 
modes of discourse. It is a commitment to designing writing tasks 
that reflect real situations involving audience, purpose, and other 
strategies underlying everyday communication. Above all, these as- 
signments must highlight the various aspects of the writing process 
and supply ample opportunity for practice. 

Second, each piece of writing must be accqjted with understanding 
and respect for the writer. Each piece of writing ts an expression— 
an act of communication from one human being to another. In an 
^ atmosphere of mutual respect and encouragement, writing principles 
can be established and discussed in terms of how weU they were ac- 
complished. In such an environment, critical comments from the 
teacher or peers do not alienate students but are accepted as guide- 
lines for improving their written language. It is primarily through 
this kind of exposure to practical writing assignments and the process 
of composing that students can compose freely and earnestly, acquir- 
ing skills that "clarify and explicate their experiences/' 

Janis Epps discusses the teachng of composition and its effect on 
millions of black American students. In her view, composition courses 
for black Americans and the working-class poor do not contributed to 
students' growth as thinkers, writers, or individuals. Rather, these 
courses are debilitating exf^riences that perpetuate the inequalities 
in the American school system by maintaining blacks in an impover- 
ished, oppressed state. The Epps article serves both as an intnxiuction 
to this sectioi^ and as a warning regarding what can happen when 
students are not taught properly. It is followed by practical teaching 
suggestions. 

Jacqueline Royster reassesses the teaching of composition main- 
iaining that, although research has created a large data base, much 
more information is needed so that black students are no longer 
viewed as atypical. Her essay concludes with two process-oriented 
inquiry teaching techniques. 

Poet/publisher/essayist liaki Madhubuti (Don L. Lee) examines his 
own experiences as a writer of poetry. He explores such principles 
as triteness,, originality^ details, and color i magery and concludes wi t h 
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some hard advice as to how young %vriters can improve their craft 
aikl use writing as a toc4 to 9€9ve the interest of Mack pec^* 

Paul Ramsey describes his experiences in training graduate students 
to teadi fvriting to diakct q>eakers. His enqrfiasb o^ 
Mkd te<K:hers^ attitudes rather than diakctal differences sets the tone 
for the rest of the articles^ Robert Fowler's article investigates the 
composing process of Mad; dialect users. The paper demonstrates the^ 
naturalness of composing and the fact that these composers^ like^ 
others, utilize strategies in a omsistent manner. More important. 
Fowler's artide discusses those factors that may impede writing 
growth* 

Vivian Davis, using stiklent conferences, illustrates the of 
revision in the writing process and stresses the need for the te^iier 
to act as editor In this rc^, the teacher shows the student how to 
become a confident writer. She uiges teachers to avoid focusing <m 
errors and to help the stu<fents to intuit the inroUems and to luiake 
decisions about how to improve writing. A similar a>nference ap^ 
proach is used by Barbara Hunt as she outliros a student-ixntered 
course that integrates reading and writing and oral language skilb* 

Using a combination of student conferences and laboratory ap- 
proach, Cari^yn E>rakeford portrays an indivklualized approach that 
utilizes drilb and exercises while exposing students to CiHnposing 
numerous forms of discourse* 

Ernest Bradford and Ethel Taylor argue that composition must 
ultimately be extended beyond the composition classes. They describe 
a two-semester freshman composition course that invcrfves faculty 
fn>m otl^ departments and utilizes resmm^s in the conununtty* 
With the primary purpwe of enabling students to ^ the relaticmship 
between writing and the outside world, students were introduced to 
OTal history research techniques and business writing. The authors 
discovered that stuifents in the program more readily assumed n^- 
sponsilnlity for their own writing growth. Edward Amlerson addresses 
the rich oral and folklore tradition that bl4ck students have inherited. 
He discusses om strategies existing in Mack culture and demcmstrates 
how they can be used in composition classes to teach exposition ami 
argumentation. 

In my paper, I discuss some strategies for teaching writing to 
gifted black jumor high schod students. 

This secticMi ccmcludes with Arthuree McCoy and Linda Kumi 
setting forth procedures for teaching early readuig and writing skills. 
The approach utilizes the chiklren's prk)r knowledge and relies heavily 
upon numerous oral iangtiage experiences and games that set the 
stage for the acquisition df reading and writing skills. 
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Killing Them Softly: 
Why Willie Can't Write 



Janis Epps 

Atlanta junior College, Georgia 

A wholewle slaughter of Afro-Americans is taking place in this 
country every day! It is a massacre more complete than America's 
eradication of the American Indian, more devastating than Hitler's 
mass murder of the Jewish people, and more dehumanizing than 
American slavery. Black students are, in effect, being murdered in 
classrooms throughout this country. No guns, knives, lynch ropes^ 
or drugs are necessary. The minds of black students are robbed and 
mugged on a daily basis because they are not being taught to read 
and write so that they can determine the course of their own lives. 

Many people may view the above statements as harsh and exag- 
gerated. Can the literacy crisis affecting Wack Americans be compared 
to the horrors of slavery and the holocaust? I think so. The tragedy 
concerning the illiteracy of Wack Americans may not be as graphic 
as bkx>dy bodies lying on a battlefield, but the results are just as terri- 
fying. For not only are thr students who sit in those classrooms today 
affected, but so are generations of black Americans yet to be bom. 

On the one hand, the American educational system has been pro- 
ficient in teaching black Americans to be functionally literate. Our 
people are literate enough to sign their names to checks and to open 
credit accounts to ensure their indebtedness to the American capitalist 
economy. On the other hand, they are not literate enough to seize 
the poVver of the written word and thus change the course of their 
destiny. 

Paulo Freire, writing in Educaticm for Critical Consciousness, says "to 
acquire literacy is more than to psychobgically and mechanically 
dominate reading and writing techniques. It is to dominate these 
techniques in terms of consciousness; to understand what one reads 
and to write what one understands; it is to communicate graphically. 
Acquiring literacy does not involve memorizing sentences, words, or 
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syl2d4es--&ff4c»ss objects uncoonected to an existential universe— but 
rather an attitude of creation and re-creatton, a self-transforqiation 
l^tidudng a stance <rf intervention in one's context'' (1974). 

It is Freire's deftnition of literacy^ "a conscious intervention in one's 
context/ which has eluded- black Americans and kept us from be- 
ccming truly literate. We have not been allowed to acquire true 
bteracy* That acqubition mmkl necessitate an analysis of who we are 
imd would point a critical finger at the continue^ racist and classist 
nature of America. Such an analysis would not focus sim-Jy on th^ 
horrors of slavery, but rather on the horrors of the legacy ot slaver 
in American classrooms t^day. 

During the time of slavery, it was illegal to teach a black person to 
read and write. Only after the Civil War, during the time of Recon- 
struction, when it benefited America for black people to participate 
in the monied economy was the teaching of reading aitd writing legiti- 
mized. Ostensibly, the teaching of reading and writing was legiti- 
mized to eliminate illiteracy and ignorance. But realistically, this legiti- 
mization was a way of maintaining the superiority of whit:? people 
and the inferiority 6f black people. 

If you can control a man's thinking, you do not have to worry 
about his actions. When you determine what a man shall think, 
ytni do not have to concern yourself about what he will do. If you 
make a man feel that he is iirferior, you do not have to compel 
him to accept an inferior status, for he will seek it himself. If you 
make a man think that he ts justly an outcast, you do not have to 
order him to the back door. He will do it without i>eing told; and 
if there is no back door, his very nature will demand one (Carter, 
Woodson 1933, &4l 

In American classrooms one of the major ways of controlling 'a 
man's thinking'^ and thus his actions has been the American approach 
to teaching black students to write. 

Writing, as it has traditionally been taught in school systems 
throughout America, continues to be a way of ensuring that those 
Students who have been blatantly misused by American society— the 
black working poor— will continue to occupy the most powerless 
position in this nation. To give writing courses so much power is to 
recognize the phenomenal importance of this one school subject 
Composition is the gatekeeper of the inequalities perpetuated in the 
American system. As it is conceived by the public at large, compo- 
sition is a skills-oriented, grammar course, Byjhose in the English 
profession, it is a craft course which help students get ahead in society. 
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In function, composition instructkin is simply the handmai(kn of 
an educational system intent upon nwintaining distinct class and racial 
lines. Privileged youth attend our country's most prestigious institu- 
tions where, in their composition courses, they are exposed to Ideas 
and encouraged to respond in writing to those ideas; black and poor 
youth, on the other hand, are ushered into remedial writing pro- 
grams where they themselves come to believe that they have no ideas 
worth expressing and that workbook grammar exerdses will lead 
magically to success in life. The teaching of writing, then, is one of 
the most effective instruments in perpetuating an oppressed and 
impoverished status in society. 

Rather than a vital course which seeks to aid students in developing 
skills which will be important to them as individuals, rather than 
a broadening course which wiU help them think critically about 
the world around them and their relation to it, rather than a 
challenging course which will enojurage them to reach their maximum 
potential, composition is, to most students, a bewiWering maze which 
contributes little to their growth as writers and even less to their 
growth as individuab. Unfortunately, the main purpose of the compo- 
sition class, the development of writing skills, is rarely attained by 
minority and poor students. 

Wh le we know that such factors as subject-verb agreement, sen- 
tence vonstniction, and punctuation have their place—their vital place 
in good writing— it is more crucial that we develop within our students 
critical thinking skills and a respect for their own personal experiences 
and those of their poeple as well as create opportunities for self- 
development. Unless writers believe that they have something worth- 
while and important to say, unless they feel that they are important 
enough to say it, and unless they have faith that saying it *vill sooiehow 
make a difference, they may see— and justifiaWy so— no real need to 
put forth the kind of effort required to improve their aUlity in writing. 

Unfortunately, most college composition classes are narrow, con- 
stricting coiu^ which seek to control thinking rather than expaiui it. 
Jeffrey Youdehnan, in his insightful article "Limiting Students: Re- 
medial Writing and the Death of Open Admissions" points out the 
folly of such teaching and shows the necessity of student's making 
transferences from the "particulars of daily life to the general char^- 
teristics of the system in which we live" (Youdelman 197»). After 
having observed a freshman ':omposition course in which the profes- 
sor was teaching "limiting t jpics" as a method of getting started in 
writing, Youdelman states: 
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Yet here was teadting ivoridng Hmw students that they must 
Kniit themsehm and actually fear making crniiwctkms, for they 
might fail to do a cmi^>lete job, get lost, ahd perhaps worst of all 
find while assembling their intages and iifeas the neal need to 
master an element of gnmunar ana syntax which teaming by exer* 
dse and fote had never pievi<MisIy made important This model of 
essay writing, which discourages stiKients frcnn devek^^ing a 
connected world view, teUs them that, since they lad( cntain 
grammatical dUUs, they should handle cmty die simi^t ideas— 
if ideas at aU. It telb thei.i that until they have mechankally 
mastered die exercises on suixmlination, they should not attempt 
to find the primary and subordinate aspects of two related thinRs 
f (1978,562). 

Herein lies the tragedy of most typical composition programs to 
which Wack students are exposed. Little attempt is made to connect 
the wider reality of the system in which we live to the students' aware- 
ness <rf themselves and their place in the world. Nor are they expected 
to know how they can use literacy to further social or personal ends 
in sodety. Much of what is taught is taught in a vacuum, isolated from 
the students' lives and from the values of htm^n freedom and truth. 
Workbook exercises, teacher lecturing, reading from rhetorics without 
benefit of discussion, and papers written >with the teacher as the only 
audience are all examples of teaching methods which promote feelings 
of isolation and disconnect-nlness in the English classroom, and en- 
courage students' beliefs that skills rather than ideas are the "meat" 
of writing. 

Further, the language black students speak and write i^ thought to 
be deficient. The language reflects their culture, and it too is thought 
of as invalid and inferior, Geneva Smitherman, writing in Tglkin and 
TtsHfyin, says that these attitudes toward black language 

generally reflect the power elite's perceived insignificance and 
hence rejection of Afro-American language and culture. It has as 
its fundamental (albeit unarticulated) <^^ective using blacks to 
sustain the statxxs quo. With this goal in moid the cognitive input 
of language remediation programs has of necessity to be educa- 
tionally patronizing and linguistically stultifying. Since it ain bout 
the acqdsition of real knotde(^e at all— whkh gives people power, 
both to change themsehres and their society (1977, 209). 

The textbooks currently in use help maintain the status quo. 
Richard Ohmann, in English in America: A Radical View of the Professim, 
took an informal survey of fourteen texts currently in use in English 
classrooms. He conduded that: 
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These authors make relatively expbdt what almost aO assume: 
composition he^ students get ^Head In society and abo Mps 
» preserve society itself in Its American form. The authors sec their 
craft functkming %vithin the status qiKi. They see the users of that 
craft as purl^uing mainly individual goab against an unchanging 
soda! bj»:kdrop. And they sec stu<fents (future people, one couW 
say) as undifferentiated, exo^ by persimality and personal goab. 
In short, the textbooks operate without a sUted analysis of 
literacy in tedin<^)gical society and without a pditfcs (1976, 
146-47), 

Striated and segmented, the composition cla^sfoom functions in 
much the same way- As teachers, we have successfully, taken the life- 
blood out of our teaching of composition and made it a course which 
punishes and literally kills off those who have the greatest needs to 
change the status quo, ^ 

teaching strategies which seek only to put white middle-class 
English into the mouths of black speakers ain did nothin to inculcate 
the black perspective necessary to address the crisis in the black com- 
munity" (Smitherman 1977, 209). They are not killing us anymore by 
lynching us from oak trees, but we're dying nonetheless in English 
classrooms nationwide. 
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l^icquelinV Royster 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Georgia 

The achievement levels of black students in writing, like those of 
students in general, are inadequate. The students are not demon- 
strating the quality ot skills which we would like. They do not seem 
to be consistent in the*r abilities tc judge a writing task, to formulate 
df^rc^riate strategies for carrying out the task, or to produce written 
products which are representative of clear and effective thought and 
clear and fluent usage of language. Generations of inequities—'* 
political^ economic, ec^ucational, and social— certainly have to be held 
accountable -in large part for this dilemma. However, we cannot 
spend our time bemoaning, past injustices. We are most obligated 
now to keep them from being ongoing injustices. As professional 
educators, our task is to move students, despite inequities, from 
where they are to where we would like them to be. 

Such has always been the unnegotiated tnandate of the black 
colleges. Their records demonstrate that their historical missions 
have had to be the positive redirection of the inequities of the past 
into th^ achievements of the present and future. Their tasks have 
been to take their students, usually with excellent potential but 
sometimes weak academic preparation, and to make sure that they 
aije competent and competitive in the modern work force and m their 
present-day communities. 

One importa-it example which these colleges offer the rest of 
higher education is their tendency to view black students in a more 
positive light. The students are not continuoiyly categorized as tne 
"minority'' population ojr the ' nontraditionaF-jpopulation, or by some 
other classification which places stress on separateness from the 
"normal" group of students. Quite the contrary. On the campuses 
of historically black institutions these students are the tradition and 
have been for over a century. They are accepted as typical rather 
than atypical students, and the concentration of effort is on the de- 
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velopment and enham^ment of i*iem as students from diverse back* 
grounds and with various goals and aspirations. There seems to be a 
med for other educational institutions to move toward a similar per- 
spective. The black colleges have been successful in producing grad- 
uates who can go on to high levels of achievement from a general 
perspective. The implication is that their approaches might also have 
potential for positive gains in the speafk area of writing achievement 
as well espec 'W if our view of the general problem of writing skill 
development 19 - ^u. 

As educators^ we are no longer concerned with k)oking at blad^ 
and c er minorities as our special proWem-ridden students. We now 
know that students in general are (as we have heard so much recently) 
^at risk^" and black students are no exception. They have always been 
at risk. Now we find, though, that they are not alone. Tlie inadequacy 
of students' writing skills nationwide has dictated an acknowledgment 
of our basic responsibility: providing academic excellence for every- 
one. There is obviously a need for a broadly based change, but fQi 
black students in particular the question we must ask is: How can we 
redefine the problem so that realistic solutions can be formulated 
which win address current students, problems, and needs in meaning- 
ful and productive w^ys? Clearly, what we need is a new lease on 
writing. 

The Beginnings of the New tease 

In the 1960s . /70s we saw the generation of many data on the 
language a., anguage uses of black people. Much of how teachers 
operate today is based on these data. Having isobted, analyzed, and 
synthesized various bits of linguistic information, we have become 
more conscious of occasions when grammatical errors are not errors 
but the problems of one system interfacing with another. We know 
more than we have ever known before. Our sensitivities nave been 
heightened, and we have learned to address, as stated earlier, the 
''nontraditional'' student. However, the hypotheses and theories which 
have grown out of this data base have been inadequate to address the 
challenges which we face in the classroom* We still cannot realistically 
claim that there has been any significant impact on the improvement 
of writing skills. Logically, then, one must assume that either the 
h /potheses and theories are inadequate, or the data base is inade- 
4uate, or both. Since the latter is likely to be the case, then th^ first 
effort toward meaningful change is to expand and clarify the data 
base. 
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There are many questions to be raised in this arena, but two basic 
ones are evklent. . Firsts who are the students and how do they use 
lai^uage, writtm and otherwise? Second^ what processes do effective 
writers fdlow in the creation of their products and^ by the same 
tc^en^ what happens when good readers read? The need for more 
information about the individuals whom we face is a crucial one. We 
need to know the specific features and conditions which may separate 
black students from^others in the academic environment* We need 
also to understand better the features and conditions which are simi- 
lar for alt students regardless of individual backgrounds. Further, we 
must be particularly sensitive to the impact of changes economically, 
socia'V, or politically which might also impact upon the academic 
environment. 

For example, twenty years ago we typically taught black students 
who had grown up in black communities^ and who had been educated 
with other black students by black teachers; those teachers, in turn, 
had also grown up with and been educated by black people. Do we 
know the impact of these circumstances on the education of those 
students? Today the changing levels of participatiw? by blacks in 
society indicates that the circumstances have changed somewhat. We 
must consider, then, whether the changes (whatever they are and for 
whomever they are) make any difference in terms of the nature of 
the individuals we now face and the kinds of writing strengths and 
weaknesses these students are likely to exhibit. We must continually 
assess and reassess our data base to assure ourselves that our field of 
vision is not just clear, but finely tuned. 

The same is true of our explorations of the writing-reading process. 
We need to know the dynamics of our actioris as writers and readers. 
We know that there ire features, values, and relationships to account 
for in both writing and reading. We know, in addition, that there is 
an interrelationship between the two pruccjsses that we must also 
fathom. What we don't know is enough abou' these processes to 
formulate clear conclusions about how we do Either or how we should 
teach others to do either. Our understandi% is simply incomplete. 

Presently, there i$ tremendous activity in this area. Many re- 
searchers are on the itiove and their efforts sho^ifd yield much needed 
information. Examples abound. There are janet Emig (1982) and Janice 
Lauer (1962) with the process of inquiry; Sondra ^. Perl (1980), Carol 
^erkenkotter (1981), and Ann Matsushashi (1981) with the compos- 
ing process; Linda Flower and john R. Hayes (1977; 1980) with prob- 
lem solving and the composing process; Lester Fatgley and Stephen 
Witte (1981), Michael C Flanigan and Diane S. Menendez (1980) with 
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reHsion; Mimi Schwartz with revision (1983b) and word processing 
(198^); Jerrie C. Scott, Lynn Q. Troyka (l983)r^nd Charles Bazer- 
man (1980) with reading and writing relationships; Sheridan Blau 
(1983) and Ann Brown (1980) with cognitive and metacognittve pro- 
cesses. Even so, we are fundamentally itill in need of much focusing 
and fine tuning, and there is obviously much work ahead. 

Moving Ahead 

With the recognition of the need to expand and clarify the data 
base, we still cannot allow ourselves to get stuck in this clarifying 
mode. The information is important and needed, but we must move 
beyond the continuous maintenance and operation of data to the 
formulation and implementation of new theories based on the up- 
graued data. 

In this effort, we have to be more corscerned with not being limited 
by setting our own parameters too narrowly. We cannot be restricted 
by previously established perspectives of black students or of previous 
expectations for their academic achievement. These views just may 
not be capable of highlighting objectives and strategies that are ade- 
quate or productive in developing skills. Since solutions are dictated 
by the point of view one has of the problems, then we must make 
sure that our points of view can yield productivity. If problems have 
not been adequately addressed by the perspectives of the last twenty 
years, i.e., if students are not able to write effectively, then perhaps 
its time to change the perspectives. Perhaps it's time to redefine the 
parameters, to take a close look at our discipline and a closer look at 
ourselves to see if perhaps some of the coordinates which have been 
programmed into current mechanisms might not be wrong. 

We have spent time classifying black students into atypical cate- 
gories, for instance, using minority, nontraditional, and other ''side- 
stream" categories as opposed to "mainstream" ones. Perhaps doing 
so has not been productive. Even the more positive views based on 
such categories tend to picture black students as capable of normalcy 
rather than as normal. What benefits in skill development have been 
derived from doing so? The students are still not writing as effectively 
as we would like. If there have been any benefits at all, they obviously 
are not enough for us to continue along this path. 

A more productive approach might be to take a more comprehensive 
view by categorizing black students, in keeping with Mina ^augh- 
nessy s insights (1977), as inexperienced communicators who need to 
increase their flexibility, broaden their horizons, and expand their 
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skill ranges. In the past we identified differences between traditional 
and nontraditional students. Perhaps these distinctions may now be 
subsumed if we can identify differences between experienced and in- 
experienced readers and writers as a broader category. If we can find 
out who these particular students are, where they are in our concept- 
ualization of the writing process, and what strategies they have de- 
veloped already for their communication tasks^ then perhaps we can 
determine a direction and a mechanism for their expansion and 
further development. If we can set our sights more broadly so that we 
can include the previously nontraditional, separately classified excep- 
tions, perhaps our barriers to success will not seem so impenetrable. 
Perhaps we can begin to formulate theories and develop strategies 
which will prove to be more productive in the actual improvement of 
writing skills. Actually, though, if the writing problems of black stu- 
dents can be recategorized as the problems of inexperienced commu- 
nicators, then there are areas already identified which seem to have 
tremendous potential. The current trend toward process-oriented 
teaching seems to be a key asset. 

In selecting a process-oriented approach, we must still be mindful 
that it implies a dynamic interactive relationship. The problem in 
focusing on process is that even though we are making marvelous 
discoveries, we still do not know enough about what constitutes the 
process and how those constituents interact, such that in operation 
our process sometimes seems to get sidetracked by the touchable, 
tangible product. We start out wanting to concentrate on improving 
the process so that the yield will be better, but sometimes we run out 
of vocabulary, techniques, energy, and time, and end up focused once 
again on our more comfortable, customized product where our old 
habits were formed. Despite these periodic inconsistencies, however, 
there is still the potential for great rewards, especially in the areas 
of inquiry, problem solving, and revision. 

The potential for these strategies seems apparent when instructors 
are confronted by some students' inability to formulate questions. 
They have apparently learned to ask for clarification or to respond 
from likes and dislikes, but their questioning strategies may not in- 
clude, to an acceptable degree, how to respond critically and with 
insight. They can generalize about feelings, but they may have more 
difficulty formulating questions with regard to the hows, whys, and 
wherefores of the values imposed by the feelings. They can react 
when questioned, but they seem not to have learned the significance 
of examining for the.Tiselves the quality of the idea as well as the idea 
itself. Consequently, they sometimes have difficulty producing pieces 
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of writing which have life and substance, as well as structure, devel- 
opment/ and ors^uiization. 

In a confrontation of this sort, focusing on process provides some 
comfort. Discu^ions, papers, and other classroom activities can by 
this mechanism be viewed as dynamic parts of our overall experience 
as life-long learners, critkal thinkers, prc^^m solvers, and active par- 
tidpants in our communities. One example from my own experiences 
of how this focus can be manifested is in the use of brainstorming to 
^et the 5tud«its to see the importance t>f using -tihetr imaginations 
and letting their thoughts give birth to other thoughts. I have some- 
times used a dramatic visual aid as a springboard to class discussion 
and then used the discussion as the basis for an individual follow-up 
writing assignment. For example, I have presented to a class a photo- 
graph of a mid<fle-aged black man whose face shows the wear of the 
years (Bigby and Hill 1972), He is looking through a broken window, 
but there is little evidence in the picture of where the man is or what 
he is looking at. My first question is usually, "Who is this man?'' and 
then perhaps "What can you say about him?" With little effort, the 
students can formulate various scenarios and assign various values. 
They can be spurred on by each other to greater and greater detail so 
that by the end of the discussion they have an information base from 
which tbey can develop a paper. I find that once the students engage 
in a few activities of this nature, I can use aids that are less dramatic 
and still get from them evidence of imaginative use of detail. 

I also find that a rather simple questioning base such as this one can 
be extended to include basic problem-solving techniques and self- 
analysis and peer review. Problem solving can be translated as 
strategy-building, i.e., the clarification of the task, the exploration of 
values and choices, the selection of specific strategies, and the mani- 
festation of those strategies into action. The students sometimes 
need to know just where to start in fulfilling a writing task and how 
to proceed with the task in a systematic manner in producing a draft 
(Flower and Hayes 1977). If they can start sometimes wf^'h questions 
to ask themselves, they are able to bring their ideas into focus and 
have some sense of writing as a process of decision making. The 
questions might include: 

1. What is your specific topic? Include all significant limitations, e.g., 
descriptive, chronological, and spatial. 

2. What is the particular question which you seek to answer about 
the specific topic? 

3. What is your dominant purpose in this exploration? 
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4. What do you expect to achieve through the communication? 
How do you expect your reader to be affected? 

5- Why is achieving this end significant? 

6. Who is your audieiKe— genera] characteristic^/ educational levels, 
general values, etc? 

7, What is your point of view? 

6. With what tone of voice do you expect your paper to be read? 
9. +hnvwiti you determine length? 

With a general exploration such as this one, the students are able to 
consider the values in engaging in the particular task and begin to 
see some of the choices which might be available and the decision 
which might need to be made in the process of solving the writing 
problem and producing a first draft. 

The concept of drafting, Le,, the process of revision, then becomes 
increasingly important with the students' acceptance of the notion 
that they are involved in the act of creating, shaping and re-shaping, 
finishing and refinishing, viewing and reviewing, all with the specific 
intention of trying to elicit a particular response or set of responses 
from the potential readers of the ideas which they are framing. The 
task, then, is not to concentrate on surface modifications but to re- 
assess quality, impact, and overall effectiveness as determined by 
goals awl objectives specifiable by the writer as part of the funda- 
mental process of composing. 

This act of reassessment ties directly into the process of self- 
analysis and peer review, that is, the formulation of specific ques- 
tions to provoke thought about the written product. The questions 
are raised to get the students thinking about whether the ideas as 
framed will have the impact the writers anticipate. Sometimes the 
initial questions, in a peer review for example, can be very general. 

1. What do you like best about this draft? Why? 

2- What do you think the writer wants to do through this draft? 

3. How do you think the writer wants the reader to be affected by 
the draft? 

4. What do you think is the most fundamental point of this draft? 

5. What parts of the draft do you think need further attention? 

In fact, given the group of students and given their level of experience 
with responding as peers, sometimes just one question is sufficient 
to get the writers to consider substantive rather than surface changes. 
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The fundamental jxnnt to be made is that a process-oriented ai>* 
proach to the development of the writing skills of black students has 
the same potential that it has for the skill development of other stu- 
dents^ If we do ineed move in this direction, what we will have to 
acknowledge first is that even though Wack students may be different 
from other students in a variety of ways, the process for educating 
them may be essentially the same as the process for students in 
general We, then, might be in a position to stop identifying Wack 
students as forever atypical and to start concentrating our attention 
on the pressing battle to determine how children with all of their 
indivi'iual differences learn — and how and when we as educators can 
intervene posi^ -vely in the learning process. 

Secondly, as educators concerned with academic excellence for all, 
it we can stretch beyond customary limit§ (which by our own ex- 
periences have proven themselves to be inadequate)^ if we can find 
, ways of looking which nurture and sustain the minds placed in our 
charge, if we can reorder priorities, readjust perspectives, broaden 
concepts and definitions of the who, what, how, where, and why of 
skill development, maybe our theoretical frameworks can serve us 
better so that the strategies which grow out of them can be more 
productive in eliciting from any student the types of writing behav- 
iors which we find more acceptable. 
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Hard Words and Clear Songs: 
The Writing of Black Poetry 



Haki R. Madhubuti (Don I lee) 
Institute of Positive Education 



Prologue 

Writers write. What they write about tells the reader to what extent 
they are involved with the real world. 

Writing for me is a difficult process. I write best under pressure, 
under a deadline set for me by someone or one that I set for myself, I 
am not a professional of leisure writer, I do not earn my livelihood 
from writing, nor do I aHot special time in the day just to write. Much 
of my writing is notetaking. I take an abundance of notes and these 
notes, at a later time, are develc^>ed into poems, essays and occasional 
fiction. Writing for me is also a form of life-therapy, but it is not my 
life. My life is too complex to be limited to one stimulus- 
Writers "/e questicMiers of the world and doers within the world. 
They question everything and are not satisfied with quick surface an- 
swers. Richard Wright was a questioner. We pan see it in his works— 
the fiction and nonfiction- W. E. B, i:>u Bois was a questioner— his 
output was triple that of the "average" writer, but he always main- 
tained a high level of quality and content* Both men were of the 
world, but in their own way refused to be subordinated to the world. ; 
They v/ere fighters, always aware of th^ war, and writing was a war 
weapon. And writing at its best for them was a tool, a vocation, a 
hammer to be used for the survival and development of the Race* 

Aims 

The writer is also the lively but lonely investigator, the seeker of 
unknowns, the wanderer along back alleys, through power corridors, 
and into the far reaches of her or his own mind and that of his or her 
people. Essentially, the loneliness comes from the demands of the 
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writing form; aHhoixgh there are exceptions, one mu^Sfy does not 

write in a gixHip. Writing Is 4 personal oocupatkm, one man or woman, 
one pen or typewriter. Once the writer leaves the research, the 
study, she or he does battle with the fcilank sheet of paper. The writer 
is akme. It is a kmely vocation that is bound to affect the writer and 

those dosest to him or her. When the writer bqgins to work, the most 
important concern is the relationship between the writer and the sub- 
iect. The central question beonnes: How to bring life to the subject? 

This process, above aH requires discipline. The creative pnxess is 
a disdptined process which most writers have had to teach them- 
sehres. In most cases, as soon as the writing be^ns, the biterruptions 
seem to multiply— these interruptions are both real and unreal. Each 
phone can is attacked or ignored because the writer is more, or less, 
sensitive to the uses of his or her time. Family relationships are 
altered during this period. Also, the book that couW have been read 
easily tw j months ago becomes a priaritv now— not because the book 
is es^tial to the writer*^ subject, but because it becomes a part of 
the writer's internal interruptions. These types of interference are 
often rationalized as direct contributions to the writing. Nonsense. 

Writers waste time, as do most pe* pie; this fa why discipline is so important. 

In many ways ail writers ait; re-creators. They take in the world 
and retell it, reinterpret it for others in a form and style that should 
be uiuque for them, the readers, and the times These times are space 
age times, and words come and go like Chicago's weather. The way 
the writer uses the words tells as much about him or her as a word- 
user as anything else can. The major distinction that can be maiJe 
between writers (other than forms they work in) is their ability to 
say the same thing differently, originally using and "ny*«sing" the 
language at will The language is the tool, the weapon, and writers 
must train themselves to use it as a carpenter trains to use wood and 
nails, or as a farmer trains to use the earth. 



^Writer and Teacher 

Just as I am a writer, I am also a teacher, and one of the most 
important tasks that I have as a teacher is to demystify the act of 
writing, particularly as it applies Ho the writing of poetry, i have 
discovered through years of experience that one of the best ways to 
teach young people how to develop their interests in poetry is to use 
music and recorded poems as they engage in the writing act. Both of 
these approaches 1 find personally rewardingl, and as a result, I am 
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abk to heighten the student> interests not only in content but in the 
poet's craft as* well' By increasing their awareness of the form and 
structure of poetry through a rigorous* examination and discussion 
of poems students are better able to. understand that the poet— like 
other writers— does more than record first impressions. The students 
abo come to recognize that the writing of poetry is a compUcated . 
process requiring all the skills needed by writers of other forms, frfus 
additional ones as well. Most important, these students begin to 
perceive that the poet, just as other writers, must develop— or father 
possess— a keen eye, catching and questioning everything, the largest 
and the smallest detail, and repnxjucing it in a condensed form that 
challenges the readers' minds and emotions, 

I have found that many poems written by Afro-American poets 
can be used to serve this purpose. I find that as a teacher, I can take 
the best of these writers and use their works as examples of how 
young people can begin to fashion bnguage into a memorable experi- 
ence, a form that challenges the reader on several levels. After all, 
that is what poetry does. 

The writers who provide the best examples are not necessarily the 
best. Yet most do have sojpething to say and say it In a way that 
people can understand and relate to. Langston Hughes's work is an 
excellent example of style and content that black people can relate to. 
His jazz poetry and "simple" folk tales not only established him as a 
"professional" writer of the ver/best order, but earned him the title 
"Dean" of bbck writers from his own people. Stirling Brown also 
comes to mind in terms of original style and content; his poetry and 
essays exemplify the highest tradition of black oral communication 
combined with scholarly research. For me, the content is as important 
as the style. Beautiful writing that does not say anything is only 
that— beautiful writing. Yet, baU writing containing the most revolu- 
tionary ideas is equally— first and last— bad writing. A standard must 
be met if the writer is to communicate effectively. The ability to 
develop a style that is clear, original, and communicative is what 
separates writers from nonwriters. 

There are many ways to make a poem "a memorable experience," 
Gwendolyn Brooks says. One car use images, that is pictures, visible 
pictures, which carry the characteristics of the subject or which sug- 
gest the meaning aijd mood the writer is trying to create. One of the 
strengths of using images and metaphors is that often they carry the 
weight of symbols; that is they suggest multiple levels of meaning to 
the reader as well as allow the reading of his or her own experience 
into the image or metaphor. Another important technique for making 
the poem a "memorable experience" is to create characters, real peo- 
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fk with whom the reailer can feel and empathize. In poetry, how- 
ever, when creating characters, the poet should search for only those 
crucial characteristics which symbolize what the character is most 
essentially about. Images, metaphors, characters take On visibility and 
become memorable by the use of concrete details. The following are 
examples of what I mean, 

, . , Prophet Williams, young beyond St. Julia, 
and rich with Bible; pimples, pout; who reeks 
with tust for his disciple, is an engine 
or candid steel hugging combustibles. 

Gwendolyn Brooks created this character in the poem In t'm Mecca. 
She is able to establish through suggestion the real character of 
Prophet Williams* She does this in part through concrete choice of 
metaphor. When she cont^^ares the prophet's passion (for his disciples) 
to an ''engine of candid steel hugging combustibles," she is able to 
^ suggest, on the one hand, the great power, probably physical power, 
^ of the prophet, and on the other, the coldness and real dispassion or 
\ lack of passion of the prophet. In this case, then, the metaphor allows 
\jter to make several statements at the same time, u^ing very few 
\vords (simple words). 

\ In the long poem In the Mecca, Ms, Brooks chooses those select, 
concrete details which are crucial to an intimate understanding of 
.that character. She says of Briggs, a young brother intimate with the 
neighborhood gang, "Briggs is adult as a stone." The stone as an 
im^ge or metaphor for Briggs's development is most appropriate as it 
allows her to make several profound statements with only six simple 
words. A stone is hard as Briggs is hard. A stone Joes not grow as 
organic matter as human beings grow, thus suggesting Briggs has 
reacHpd a point beyond which he cannot go. It also suggests a certain 
one-dimensional aspect of Briggs's character. 
\ 

The Usf of Words 

The raw materials of the poet are the word$ and sounds. The right, 
most appropriate, most exact choice of words is part of what makes 
the expeiHence of the poem memorable. The following examples from 
Ms. Brooks illustrate how the right word is specific and concrete in 
nature, yet often carries the massive power of the symbol (allowing 
each reader to be consciously directed into a myriad of experiences, 
emotions, pnd meanings). We see also from^ister Brooks (again. In 
the Mecca) that this appropriate choice of the exact word need not 1^ a 
long, multisyllabic, "difficult"' word. 
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Conduct your blooming in the noise and whip of whiHtvind 

hUm%n% and whiriwind are amcrcte^ visible^ physical realities, and 
because of their coiKreteness^ we immediately reo^^nize that 
iielongs to c^^x>site categories of reality; in fact^ the nature and pur- 
pose of the whirlwind is to destroy all bUximing. thus Sister Brooks 
is able to make a very strong political comment without resorting to 
trite potitkal cliches. The use of words which have physical visible 
existence is often more powerful, more clear than abstractions like 
"the universe"" aiKl "'the cosmos,'* 

St. Julia, a character described by Sister Brooks in the poem In the 
Mecca, is a '^good'^ church-going sister who dearly loves Jesus. K^. 
Brooks has St Julia cry out: 

He's the comfort and wine 
and piccalilli for my soul 

Piccalilli here is another extremely concrete word, a simple word that 
reveals Sister Brooks's intimate knowledge of the black community's 
eating habits (piccalilli being just the right topping for*black-eyed peas 
and rice, she didn't say "relish")^ Through this word, we can make 
some very concrete deductions about where and how St. Julia grew 
up as well as how she feels about Jesus* 

Sometimes the beginning poet will use complete grammatical sen- 
tences (using connectives like "and," etc.) when often just an elliptical 
phrase will do. It is just as important for the poet to know what to 
take out as to know what to put in. The following example frcrni 
Johari Amini ("Let's Go Somewhere'^ shows how effective the use of 
only those words (carefully chosen) necessary to create the intense 
moment of message and mood can be. 

I am too past youth 
too strong 
too black 
to cry 

stiU. ... 
need 

comes: a steadied 
prof u»eness; insensitive 
Spreading 
spreading , 

The problem of triteness—that of using Vvprds and phrases which 
have been used over and over again and are no longer fresh an*l 
vivid— usually falls into the category of street rap or in the form of 
imitating nineteenth-century Eiuropean phrases (personifying th? sun 
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and moon, '^thou/ etc.). The prat>lein with the rap is that it is a 
potentUUy very powerful form. To exert its power, the writer who 
uses it must do more than copy or imitate the vocabulary of the rap. 
He or she^must create an originality and a tension on the printed 
page; using the words of the rap alone on a piece of paper cannot of 
Hts^ carry the nuance and. rhythm of a brother on the comer rapping 
out his ntouth. In the same way, for example, Langston Hughes in 
his Uues poems— because he only "copied" the superficial form of 
tl)w? Wues lyric— could not really reach the power of a Blind Lemon or 
a Muddy Waters. The printed page imposes imitations that sound 
does not. 

A Sense of Directicm 

Actually, a sense of direction comes from the world that students are 
involved in every day. If a student s work is putUng^ comic books 
together or is being a profession ^^ student, he or she will see the 
world differently than a person w^orking on the line at Ford Motor 
Company. If students question what they spe, a whole new world 
opens up* 

If what young people write about is to be meaningfut it must 
have some re'lationship to reality. Ai)d reality is not the same to the 
doer as it is to the sayer. There are four areas in which students 
shouki concentrate much of their efforts if they are to develop as a 
person and a writer: 

1. Study and Research: This is oflhe utmost importance for writ- 
ers of nonffction and certain kinds of fiction such as historical 
fiction. Margaret Walker's research for her novel, Jubilet, took 

I almost a lifetime, and Chancellor William's research for4iis mon- 
umental study. The Destruction of Black Civilization, took eighteen 
years. The two books mentioned will live because they are 
packed with life-giving and stimulating information written in a 
readable style. 

2. Writing: The major endeavor for the beginnin^Wfill^ntust be 
writing. The writer should at first put him or hersfeif on a 
schedule in order to acquire discipline. Discipline in doing any- 
thing that is important is a must for the writer. The writer is 
his or her own whip. Self-discipline is the hardest to achieve 
but if achieved is the writer's most important asset. He or she 
should keep a small notebook in which to jot down all ideas. 
Writers should never rely solely on memory. They should not 
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throw any of the notes away but keep the unused ones for 
late Though students may want to concentrate in one area of 
writing, they should gain knowledge of all kinds of writing- 
fiction, nonfiction, children's, radio and television, magazine- 
journalism, poetry, and drama* 

3, Revision: Writers never accept a first draft of their work. The 
art of writing is frequent revising. Writers must be their own 
worst critics* Writers must be their own editors. 

4, Workshop: For the beginning and the inexperienced writer, 
workshops are good mostly fo*- the associations that are formed 
with other writers. Also, workshops are probably one of the 
few places a young writer can get compvtent and truthful direct 
criticism. Many good writers have been involved in workshop 
experiences. 

Final Wo ^ 

Writing is a form of self-definition and communication through 
which writers basically define themselves and their relationship to 
the world. The writer is essentially always searching for the core of 
the definition, looking for the gut— the truth. There are few good 
writers who lie; there are a let of liars who try to write, and unfor- 
tunately, they are in the majority. But they come and go, passing 
through like a European wind penetrating the African heat only to 
be eliminated by the warmth of reality, 

A writer is a questioner, always asking, always seeking the bottom 
line, always looking for the essences wi^||^ the essence — always look- 
inj^ far th^* enemies of the world When writers stop niif>«;tioning> 
they stop having anything to say. When writers question, they are 
doing more than admitting that they don't know everything, theyVe 
.assuming a posture, a relationship with the world that is conducive 
to creativity. Writers who humble themselves before knowledge of 
any kind generally end up wiser and as voices with something mean- 
ingful to say. 
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Teaching the Teachers to Teach 
Black-Dialect Writers 



Paul A. Ratpsey 

Educational Testing Service, Princeton, NeAr Jersey 

Last spring I volunteered to teach an English graduate course entitled 
'The Teaching of Writing to Speakers of Dialect/' Of course everyone 
speaks a dialect, but the graduate students were no fods. They knew 
that this verbose title was a euphemism for teaching black students 
in remedial courses to write, Aftef^nsenting to do the course, I 
panicked. I am black and therefore thought by my department to 
know something about "these dialect problems/' Of course I felt |ust 
about as much in the dark (forgive the racist imagery) on this matter 
as most of my colleagues, though 1 regularly taught the remediaU 
freshman English course which enrolls mostly Black and Spanish- 
speaking students. Now I was going to be unmasked as being as 
unenlightened and unexotic as my white colleagues. Heaven forbid! I 
scurried around to the graduate students who might take such a 
course and made them promise that they would not pre-register, 
hoping that the course would foW for jack of enrollment. But, ^las, it 
didn't. So on the first day of class, I went to the assigned room, met 
my ten white English graduate students, confessed my ignorance, 
and be; an to teach what proved to be a fairly useful course^ that is, I 
learned a lot by teaciting it 

We began the course as all good graduate courses begin and end, 
with the students doing most of the work. We triei to make a com- 
plete annotated bibliography from 1964-77 on "black dialect and 
writing" from four journals which publish in this area: English journal, 
College English, College Cmposilion and CommunicaHon, and florida foreign 
Language Reporter. We dittoed our bibliographical finds each week and 
also starred and commented on the most interesting articles. The 
students murmured about the amount of time our comments took 
each week, but I found the practical ider ^or teaching wrtting which 
came from these articles and the students' comments most helpful 

1 he articles were also helpful, especially when compared wifh the 
readings in our three texts, in S?radic4ting the naivety with which 
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some of the students began the course: they wan* >d me as a black 
teacher of remedial composition to tell them how to teach Wack 
dialect writers in twenty-five words or less, and if not in so few 
words, in no more than fifteen weeks. The readings proved, in a way 
my words never could, that the specialists, black and white, have 
answers to the questions— different answers; "Bidialectalism is the 
goal''; ''Studeots shouW be encouraged to use their cialect"; "Speaking 
in dialect is fine, but writing in it isn't"; 'The problem is that blacks 
and other indigents are so impoverished that they can't understand 
certain concepts, not even simple concepts like 'next to,' since poor 
pei^le don't have two things to put 'next to' each other" (Kaplan 
1969). My students quickly saw that there were many theories, some 
of them foolish, most of them untried, few of them proven. In short, 
there were no pat answers or foolproof methods for teaching black 
dialect writers. 

At the beginning of the semester, I emphasized that the class 
would be practically— rather than theoretically— oriented- Neither 1 
nor the students wanted a course which simply discussed the teaching 
of writing. We wanted a course that would hdp us teach dialect 
writers more effectively. For homework each week we graded and 
commented on a dialect-v/riter's paper, then in class we analyzed and 
criticized the comments we had made on the paper. In addition, by 
pretending that they wt a remedial composition class, my graduate 
students permitted me to show them how I teach my developmental 
classes. * *^ 

Each student also made a presentation which reflected his or her 
particular dialect interest, and here 1 use "dialect" in the broadest 
sense of the word. One student's interest was in TESOL, so she 
presented useful materials and methods for teaching foreign students 
to speak and write standard English. Of course, much of what she 
said'cpuld be applied to teaching dialeet speakers and writers if one 
adheres to the bidialectal school Another presentation— one which I 
at first thought was pressing the limits of the word '^dialect"— was 
given by a student interested in teaching deaf students. Her presenta- 
tion, however, proved to be most relevant when she explained that 
nonstandard "signing" is being discouraged by school officials at edu- 
cational institutions for deaf people. 

Even before we began the presentations, the course began to break 
out of *the boundaries, of tea<jhing dialect writers and moved to the 
larger question of how to teach writing. The non-dialect articles stu- 
dents chose for their bibliographies showed that they had an innate 
sense that a course on how to teach dialect writers must really be a 
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course on how to teach writing- Our discussions of ''the teaching of 
writing to- dialect sj^akers" always ended up on ''the teaching of 
writing,*' When the two other remedial composition instructors came 
to our class, they dutifully began discussing their minority students' 
writing problems, but at the end of the hour they found that they 
were discussing the problems in teaching any college student to write. 
I found thai I was giving lectures titled (or mistitled) ''Organization 
and the Dialect Writer" or "Paragraphing and the Dialect Writer/ 
$ut somehow after my opening comments, I dropped the "Dialect 
Writer" and discussed the how's of teaching, or trying to teach; or- 
ganization or paragraphing, 

/ 

How to Teach—Not How to Teach Blacks 

What I leame i from our inability to stay on the topic of the course 
was that maybe v/e did not really need the course. The real problem 
was not how to teach, black dialect speakers to write, but' how tcT 
teach any student to write. The basics of writing— how to organize, 
how to develop a paragraph, how to write with specificity rather 
than in generalities— are niyt racial Of course there are special nui- 
sances when teaching dialect writers: how to get that "s" on the third 
person present tense singular and the "ed" on the past tense. But 
these grammaticaHrregularities, thoughihey grate on the ears and 
eyes of almost every English teacher, are minor when compared to 
the problems of teaching that essays must proceed logically and 
clearly and be about one, and only one, "thesis idea" (Smitherman , 
1972; Stcmglass 1974). 

What I saw for the first time was that this obsession with bbck 
dialect was really a new form of racism at work in the field of writing. 
(Well, I guess racism is never new, it simply masquerades in new 
terminology,) Ironically, the unintending culprits are the linguists 
who have recently given us a plethora of literature on black dialect. 
The very volume of material on black dialect has sanctioned a type of 
racism which masquerades as "the English professor s excuse/' It goes 
.something like this: "We've admitted these ('unqualified minority' 
understood! students, and ah, 1 don't know how to teach them to 
. write. They, ah, have dialect problems, and ah, I don't know what to 
do with them/' Does this sound familiar? It does to me: 'They," 
"them,'' "the blocks," "those exotic primitives over there are so 
diffi rent/dUmb/dark. I don't know what to do with them. They're 
nothing like me/' The very quantity of literature on dialect speakers 
and writers supports the thev're-so-different-thereforeT-can't-teach- 
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them attitude. If teachers feel they cannot teach until they have read 
Sledd, Labov, Dillard/ Steward, Shuy, Feigenbauir Smitherman, to 
n^me a few— few of whom agree— then they will never teach these 
students* Again, I admit that there are unique problems in a dialect 
student's paper (Fasold and Wolfram 1975), but I am absolutely cer- 
tain that there is no positive correlation between the difficulties in 
teaching dialect speakers and the number of articles and books on 
the subject (he says as He writes yet another article on the subject), 
VVhat I found was that my graduate students were afraid to teach 
mihority students to write because the graduate students felt they 
did :,ot know enough. When I thought about conversations I had had 
with my colleagues, I found the same to be true of most of them. No 
wonder I ' ept getting, the remedialnomposition course, I was one of 
the f^w who did not believe that my black students were too exotic 
to teach (I hope ''exotic'' in the mind of enlightened English professors 
does not read "dumb")* If enough college teachers assume this humble 
I-don't-know-how posture, the effect will not be unlike that of the 
slave laws which forbade "them" to learn to read and write. 

As is always the case with racism, no qiatter how altruistically 
motivated, when we, accept its pf^mises we stop seeing people as 
* people and see them instead as racial globs. I saw the seeds of this 
attitude in some of my graduate students and see its fruition in some 
of my colleagues. Not a semester goes by that someone does not 
come to me with a paper in hand, face in contortion, and say, '1 have 
a black student who doesn't know how to write. Dialect problems. 
What should I do?" When*we sit down to look at the paper, I ask my 
concerned friend to point to the dialect features: a double negiitive 
here, a nonstandard "be" there, but, all in all, few real dialectal prob- 
lems. Most of the time the paper is indeed poorly written, but the 
problem is u^ally that the student simply does not know how to 
write a paper. He or she does not know that a paper is about one 
thing which we call a "thesis" and that a paper is constructed in 
paragraph units which are about one specific "topic." 1 suspect that if 
a white student had come with a similar paper, my colleagt^cs might 
have thrown up their hands in dismay that such a student should get 
into college, but at least they would have been able to see the stu- 
dent's paper and not just the student's pigmentation. If my colleagues 
really had seen the student's paper, they would have at least been 
able to judge correctly that the writing problems were more basic 
and severe than the problem of dialect. And ideally, with this more 
accurate assessment, they would have begun to help this student or 
found someone else who could. 
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In my graduate course, we spent relatively little time on whether 
Mack students should be taught standard English* The fact is that 
most black college students want to learn it. Whether these students 
should want to learn standard English, I will leave to Jairtes Sledd, 
moral ^leologians, and the Mack stiKients themselves. U they do want 
to learn to speak and writein standard English, I want to teach them 
as effectively, sensitively, and painlessly as possiUe. If there are stu- 
dents who do not feel they need to write and speak in standard 
English to survive in college, fine. They may not need to learn it if 
they choose th^ir classes carefully enough. And none of us need to 
worry about imposing an unwanted education of\ a student. I have 
yet to teach a student standard English or anything else she or he 
does not want to learn. As to preserving black culture, I assure all 
the liberals of the English profession an ''s^ or "ed^ here and there 
will not destroy the culture. It has endured more than a singular 
verb-ending or past tense. 

Undoubtedly, the most interesting class of the semester was when 
the students in my remedial composition course came to a graduate 
class and told their prospective teachers what they h<^>ed to gain 
from a composition course; they wanted to learn to write 2ffectively 
in standard English. Most of them, unfortunately, valued standard 
English more than their own dialect. Such conservatism appalled my 
lioeral graduate students. They tried to explain to my composition 
studenvs that one dialect was not better or more correct than another. 
Dialects are simply different! Of course, this is true and black stu- 
dents must be reminded of it, but the fact of the matter is that most 
minority students are too practical and smart to pay much attention 
to these liberal platitudes, even if they are true. Pragmatically, some 
dialects are better than others. Some open doors and create positive 
impressions, while others lose jobs by creating negative impressions. 
Whether this should be the case is another matter; unfortunately, it 
i> the case. 

What I ventured to share with my graduate students was that I 
was not nearly as worried about the attitudes of my black students 
toward their own dialects as I was about the attitudes of my white 
colleagues, the attitudes of the graduate students themselves, and 
the attitudes of the white students they would someday teach. If we 
want to change attitudes towards dialects, the place to begin is with 
white students not black ones. White students are the ones who will 
one day most likely be in the power positions. They are the onej» 
whom the dialect speaker will need to speak and write for. How truly 
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revdiutkmary it wotiki be If white students were taught to respect 
nonstandard dialects. 

With these final words of wisdom I ended the course. I don't know 
what, if any things my graduate students learned— does anyone know 
this about students? They were kind enough to make positive com- 
ments about the course ?n their well-written, standard English evalu- 
ations. I^eedless to say, I learned a great deal, for I learned that one 
of the worst things that can haf^n to either students or teachers is 
to be too Wind or too afraid to teach what ti^^^y know. 
It 
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The Composing Process of Black 
Student Writers 



Robert Fowler 

Allegheny Community College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

A review of the literature which deals with the composing process 
and nonstandard dialects shows that the merger of the two is quite a 
feasible undertaking* If writing as a process is to take into account 
the dynamics of the individual writer, then it would be quite benefi- 
cial to consider the strategies employed in the composing processes 
of black dialect speakers. Fowler (1980) describes a case study inves- 
tigation of the writing processes of three degrees of dialect users 
("Degree" refers to the number of predetermined black dialect fea- 
tures present in a diagnostic composition. The students were classi- 
fied as follows: 1-2 features present— low; 3-^5 features present — 
moderate; 6-above features present— high ): a low, a moderate, and a 
high user of nonstandard English composing in the transactional, ex- 
pressive, and poetic modes as outlined by Britton et al (1975), The 
student s writing processes were analyzed in two ways: by observing 
them during the stages of incubation/conceptionalization, production, 
and revision, and according to their use of the intellectual processes 
of change, contrast, classification, physical context, focus, and se- 
quence. The subjects were assigned six compositions to write and 
were requested to use the talk/write and the nontalk/write methods 
in the three modes of discourse. The writii^g processes of these stu- 
dents were ob*;erved in terms of these speciffr writing factors: time, 
revision, translation, fluency, omission, and production. 

The study revealed that generally^ the low nonstandard dialect 
user needed the least amount of time to write tFe most (actual num- 
ber of words) and the high nonstandard dialect user utilized the most 
amount of time to write the least. The low arid moderate dialect 
users generally thought of meptal outlines prior tp writing, but the 
* high nonstandard dialect user was more concerned with putting the 
thoughts on paper the ' right" way. Also, the low nonstandard dialect 
user made the fewest pauses during the writing process, and the 
high nonstandard dialect user made the most. All three of the stu- 
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dents' writing patterns were contmuoasly progressive and additive in 
nature. The student who was classified as the high nonstandard 
dialect user made the greatest number of translations from black 
dialect to standard English during the writing process, while the low 
nonstandard dialect user made the fewest translations. Also, all three 
of the students pbced a great deal of emphasis upon grammatical 
revisions. 

This study demonstrated that by examining the writing process of 
dialect speak^t^ researchers can fo^us on what these students actually 
do when they write rather than scruHnizing what they have written. 
By observing specific writing factors: time, revision, translation, flu- 
ency, omission, and production, employed during the writing process, 
certain implications for teaching can be drawn. In the followi.ig sec- 
tion each of these factors will be briefly discussed and specific sug- 
gestions about teaching composition to these students will 1^ made. 

Tune Factors 

The greater the degree of black dialect utilized by an individual, the 
more time i^ required for that individual to start and complete a 
writing assignment, gerierally. ('Time ' here refers to either prewrit- 
ing time, actual writing {production] time, or complete writing time 
(a combination of the first two times).) Therefore, the teacher of 
composition should make allowances. In cases where writing tasks 
are timed^ or time limits are imposed by class periods, the composition 
teacher should be aware that the extent to which the student is a 
black dialect user will, generally, determine the amount of time it will 
take for the individual to start and complete a writing assignment. 
Much of this time is spent on thinking about how to put thoughts in 
writing the "right'' way. 

The following activities are suggested. 

1. Encourage "freewriling/' in which the student writes continu- 
ously for a period, 

2. Encourage drama activities in which the students' role-play is a 
good prewriting activity. 

Both of the activities above will help studunts to put their ide^s on 
paper Freewriting might help to lower wrffing anxieties, since the 
student will write nonstop, disregarding all rules of grammar and 
mechanics. Drama activities provide ideas for writing. Using either 
one or a combination of these activities may reduce the amount of 
time spent on a writing assignment. 
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Revision Factors 

It appears that black dialect speakers concentrate heavily upon having 
a grammaticaUy correct composition* The composition assignment 
shoukl attempt to get the student to write for meaning first, then 
work on the minor errors of transcription. In essence, the teacher 
shoukl make every effort to get the student to put ideas on paper 
first then work on correcting structural elements and gramitnaticai 
features. 

The fdlowing activities are suggested. 

1. Employ the freewriting activity in order to get the student to 
get thoughts on paper before beginning to revise. 

2. Design writing assignments which will encourage the more?' sub- 
jective elements of composition (e.g., tone, style, audience). For 
instance, the teacher can give a composition assignment with 
the directions, ^Write this assignment for your peers," or ''Write 
this assignment for a group of elementary students/' This will 
help the student establish a sense of audience. 

3. Employ sentence-combining exercises to enhance style and syn- 
tactic maturity* 

The first activity might help the student to give ideas priority over 
grammatical elements. Activities two and three will help students to 
examine elements of composition— other than the.grasnmatical. They 
may develop a need to make changes otiter than grammatical revi- 
sii3>ns during the writing process. 

Translation Factors 



The extent to which black dialect speakers make translaf^ns from 
their dialect to standard English is dependent upon the extent to 
which the individual is a black dialect speaker. 'Translate" d|notes 
the act of vocalizing in black dialect and torf^erting this dialett into 
standard dialect before transcribing these thoughts to paper,) Gener- 
ally, the greater the degree of black dialect spoken, the greater the 
number of translations made. Considering the fact that these trans- 
lations do require tiihe, this evidence can partially accoui\t for the 
differences in writing tim^»s for* students who speak varying, degrees 
of black dialect. 

The following activities aie suggested. 




1. Employ the nonstop (freewritfng) exercises again. ''^J^f*^ 

2. Design role-playing exercises in which the student must talk in 
standard English. 
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'The nonstop writing exercises might discourage the time- 
consuming behavior of attempting to translate from black dialect to 
standard dialect during the writing process, since the student must 
concentrate on getting ideas on paper. The role-playing exercises will 
give the student practice in using standard dialect orally. Theoreti- 
cally, a proficiency in oral standard English will have some influence 
on the written form, thereby decreasing the number of translations 
needed. The student who is proficient in oral standard English will 
write better— not having to "translate" before writing. 

Fluency Factors 

Writing fluency appears to be influenced by the extent to which /n 
individual is a black dialect speaker, ("Fluency" here refers to the 
extent to which the writer is able to write without pause— either 
silent or writing pauses ) Generally, the higher the degree of black 
dialect used by the individual the less fluent (more pauses) will be 
the writing behavior; conversely, the lower-the degree of blaCk dialect 
utilized by the individual, the more flueift (fewer pauses) will be the 
writing behavior. 

The following activity is suggested, Pcvelop exercises which will 
help the student think in "thought groups," Marking off thought 
groups in written passages tmy help. 

The concept of "thought groups" means a group of words which 
convey an idea. This activity draws parallels betweeh the reading and 
the writing process. If the student is able to observe units of thought 
in written form, then maybe the student will be able to understarvl 
better the concept 6^ writing in "units of thought," thereby decreas- 
ing the number of w.iting pauses. 

Omission Factors \ 

Several studies reveal that nonstandard dialect speakers tend to omit 
(sometimes referred to as "miscue") words, phrases, etc while writ- ' 
ing, even, upon rereading (Shaughnessy 1979; Pef j 1979; Fowler 
1980), Consequently, these omissions are still present when the final 
'paper is presen,ted to the teacher, ("^mission" refers to the t?xclusion 
of certain inflections^ words, phrases, etc. in the written form ) 

The following activity is suggested. Design peer evaluation exer- 
cises to help the student to view critically the writing of other stu- 
dents, as well as her or his own writing. Perhaps this will decrease 
the number of these omissions. 
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Production Factors 

- Generally, the^number uf written words produced by a black dialect 
speaker will vary according to his or her use of black dialect* The 
higher the degree of black dialect utilized, the fewer words will be 
produced; and the lower the degree of black dialect utilized, the 
greater the number of words will be pr^xluced* 

An investigation into the writing processes of bbck student writ- 
ers has revealed that the degree to which the speaker is a dialect user 
influences the amount of time spent on writing assignments, the 
number of words produced and the amount of translations from black 
dialett to standard English. Freewriting (and many of its variations) 
has been suggested as one of the major lechhiques for building writ- 
ing fluepcy. 
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Teachers as Editors:' 
The Student Conference 



Vivian L Davis 

Tarrant County^unior College, Fort Worth, Texas 

A few years ago Lisked rffy high schoi^ljstudents to keep a record of 
the kinds of mistakes they made on theiryapers. I hoped that keeping 
their own records wDuld cal|tjie students^ attention to the "mistakes" 
they were making in usage, punctuation, spelling, etc, 'If they are 
aware of their errors,'' I reasoned, "they will correct them and there- 
by improv# their writing/' Much to my surprise and their disgust, 
the studjenjis found (hat they were making the same mist akes repeat- 
edly. It ipide no difference that I marked each infraction on every 
paper arirf^riecMo teach the class what their mistakes were and how 
to correcV^hem, My plan served only to fcxus on what the students 
were doing "wroni^'' to the disregard of the good writing they did. 
Rather than helping them to improve their writing, I succeedeu in 
discouraging them and convincing them that indeed, they would 
never be writers* 

Many English teachers have had similar experiences. They usually 
respond with one or two commonly accepted rationalizations: ''Writ- 
ing cannot be taugjit/' 'These kids will never learn how to write well 
because they don't speak standard English," "They need to learn 
grammar," "The high school teacher can't be expected to make up for 
all those bst years in the early grades." The list goes on. The real 
problem, however, is that teachers need a more effective approach to 
^ the teaching of writing. Professor Wallace Douglas suggests that the 
English teacher should be an editor for the student writer, English 
teachers do not disagree; and if they understood Professor Douglas's 
theory more clearly, I believe more of them would put it into practice, 
I do not mean to imply that Professor Douglas's explanation of theory 
is unclear, but English teachers, having themselves gone through 
traditional composition courses, have a very narrow concept of what 
an editor does. The English teacher's own teachers did not take the 
role ot editor, and the educators who trained English teachers did 
not teach them a single course in editing. 
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English teachers would like to try a different approach to the 
teaching of writing* Most of us agree that doing business as usuaJ is - 
not effective even for our best writers. The remainder of this paper' 
consists of a sample Ii^ n in which the English teadier acts as an 
editor, I should point lere that I am not saying anything that 
Professor Douglas has itv . already said- My purpose here^ in lieu of 
the kinds of editing courses we English teachers need, is* to attempt 
to develop the role of editoi i has-nlUf. I believe once teachers under* 
stand that role, they will go on to develop the skills necessary to 
become good editors for their students. 

The First Conference 

The^ editor/teacher begins to work with the student writer before 
a single word goes on the paper. There should be coaimunication, 
written or spoken, between student and^acher which leads to an 
agreed-upon proposal about what the student will write. Though this 
process sounds very formal it need not be. It takes the place of the 
tradJ>^i^nal v^^ting assignmott in which the teacher tells students to 
write a cer;. a type of ess^y on a specific subject in a predet^txtUQe^^ 
number of paragraphs or- words. As editor, the teacher needs to be ^ 
aware of what kind of wnting would interest the different audiences 
a student writer could address. Suppose that a class has just read the 
play, TAr Amm Comer, and the teacher wants to encourage them to 
write essays a^a response to the play. 

Teacher: You seemed to enjoy reading this play, I wonder now 
that youVe read it if you may want to pass on anything to 
others in writing. 

Student: Yes, I'd li}ce to say that just because a person's parents 
hate each other, doesn't mean the kid hates them. 

Teacher; A good insight. Is there anyone or any group in par- 
ticular to whom you want to get that message across? ^ 

Student: To everybody sort of, but mostly to the parent that 
the kids stay with when they §et separated. That's usually their 
mother. 

Teacher: Fine, Will your paper be a long one or short or what? 

Student: Vd say about a page, or a page and a haif, I want them 
to get the idea that they should not try to turn the kids -against 
their father because he left. That could have some kind of com- 
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pIcK on them, and they don't want to hurtftheir mother's feel- 
ings either. 

Teacher: Let's see if I h^ve it right. You are going to write a 
. paper, about one or one and a half pages long, mostly to moth- 
ers who keep their children after separating from their chil- 
dren's fatjiers. 

Student: Or else the father Ifeft em. 

Teacher: Okay. The mothers who keep the children though the 
fathbr is not there — separated, divorced, or gone away. 

Student: Mostly just gon« away and left them there. 

Teacher: Okay. The paper is for mothers whose husbands just 
left thenrby themselv* s to rear the children. 

Student: Yeah. 

Teacher: Now you wan: to tell the mothers what? 

Student: The kids don't hate their father even though he went 
away and left them. They don't like it, but they want to be a 
part of him too. * 

. Teacher: Didn't you say ihe mothers should not try to make 
the kids hate their fathei because. , . . 

Student: Yes, because the kids will be frustrated. They like their 
mother and their father, but they don't want to hurt their 
mother s feelings. 

Teacher: I think you have a good plan. Why don't you just write 
it down now. Just write it the way it comes to you then we can 
go from there. 

The teacher and the student here agreed on a proposal for the 
paper. The teacher gives the student credit for getting some idea 
from the play. She does not tell the student what ideas to write 
about. She ask$ the student what audience he wants to address and 
continues io stay with that quertion until the student clarifies for 
her (and for himselO exactly what audience he wants to address. The 
teacher also accepts the student's judgment about the length of paper ^ 
to which he can commit himself. Exactly what he wants to telf his 
audience is the student's decision to make. Through this process, the 
teacher/editor^ and the writer H^e come to an agreeable contract. 

The process is, of course, not always as easy as the one provided 
In my example. To get started identifying audiences, an^ ideas to 
write about, students may work together in small brainstorming 
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* groups. When it is apparent that the students have exchanged infor- 
mation and ideas, the teacher may ask the students to write down 
the audiences they wish to address and the ideas they want to pre- 
sent. The proposals may then be refined in a conference with those 
y/riters whose plans demonstrate that they need to talk further 
Proposals that show the students are ready to write should be 
accepted— with comments if necessary. 

The teacher/editor is involved in the student's production of a first 
draft only if the f tudent wants help. In other words the teacher 
should not walk around the room, look over the writers' shoulders, 
and point out misspellings or fragments or other usage infractions. 
The teacher/editor should make available such' references as diction- 
aries, thesauruses, and ctopies of the primary work from which the 
students got their writing ideas, (For example, to help the student 
with writing this paper, the tLacher should make available copies of 
The Amen Comer,) When students ask questions, the teacher should 
answei; as simply and briefly as possible. Students who need music to 
write by should be allowed to bring their radios with earphones. 
Within the limitations of the classroom itself and the daily time 
schedule, the teacher should allow the writers to get theii first drafts 
on p^per as quickly as possible. 

The first draft is what I call the modeing clay. Students should 

, understand that their papers are not yet finished. They are ready to 
begin the process of revision. Revision is what must be done to the 
first draft to make the paper do what the writer intended for it to do 
at the time the proposal was made, I should honestly say that some- ' 
times the rough draft shows that the writer's mind changed after the 
time the proposal was made. Sometimes the change is all for the 
better. In such a case, it is necessary to determine what audience the 
rough draft is actually addressed to, and what ideas are actually 
presented to the audience. Then it must be decided if the ways the 
draft differs from the original proiK>Sal will make it a better paper 
The teacher/editor and the writer must go with the plan for the/ 
better paper. 

The Second Conference 

Because the revision process is a matter of making many decisions 
about what to leave in the paper, what to take out, what to change, 
what to reorder, I have chosen to use the following episode a^ an 
illustration. 
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The play. The Amtn Comtr gives a very important point if you 
have to keep your child by yourself. Sometimes iathers^goes 
away wrong, but the child does not hate them. He still love l is 
father and waists to understand. But he still will love you too. 
But he don't Want you to say alot of bad things if you are made. 
Because you are the one have to keep the child and take care of 
them. 

The best thing to say something good, or if the mother can't 
she should just not say nothing. The child feels you are angry at 
htm and then he is not happy, he doesn't want you to be hurt, 
but he can't help it. He loves you and his father too. 

This essay is certainly not a finished product, but it has some very 
so][)histicdted ideas. There are numerous errors that traditionally the 
English teacher would mark with appropriate symbols for correction. 
The better approach, however, is to help the student understand how 
to revise the paper himse!f . In this case, a conference with the student 
would be the most meaningful, FoIIovving is an example of a confer- 
ence on this essay: 

Teacher: I read your essay and I think you have some important 
insights. You covered the point you planned to cover in it. As I 
read it, I did feel there are some things you .could do to improve 
it. Will you read your paper aloud for me? 

(Having the student read the paper aloud shouU make clear any 
points of confusion about what the student meant to say and also 
make the paper fresh in the student's mind ) 

Teacher: Now that you have read the paper, do you think it is 
clear who you were writing to in the paper? 

Student: I was talking to the mother. 

Teacher: Is there anything in the paper to let the mother know 
that you were vyriting to her? 

Student: Well, I think so. It says, "If you have to keep your 
child by yourself/' 

Teacher: What lets the mother know you w<*re talking to her? 

Student; The mother has to keep her child. 

Teacher: But you wrote "if you have to keep your child.'' Could 
you be ^J^ther as well as a mother? 

Student: Um, yes. 

Teacher: How could you write it so the mother would know 
you are writing directly to her? 
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Student: Welt I cQuId say, /'if the mother have to keep her child 
just her alone/' 

Teacher: See if yoiTta^ write it that way. Start at thebeginning. 

Student: (writes) "The play. The Amen Comer gives a very impor- 
tant point if the mother have to keep Ker ^hild by herself." 

Teacher: Why does the mother have to keep her child by her- 
' self? 

Student; Cause the father gone away. 

Teacher: Do you think you should j>ut that in the sentence so 
the reader will know why? 

Student: Yes. I can put it on the end ''the father we.nt away.'* 
Teacher: Try it. . 

Student: (adds to fhe sentence) "cause the father went away/ 
Teacher: Gotxl, now read the sentence. 

Student: "The play. The Amen Omrr gives a very important ppint 
to the mother that have to keep her child by herself because the 
father went away." 

Teacher: Good, Now I think the mother knows you are talking 
her— to the mother who has to keep her child by herself 
because the father went away. Are you satisfied with your next 
sentence? ^ 

Student: Yes, It tells the father maybe was wrong when he 
wei^ away. 

Teacher: Does it tell anything else? 

Student: Hum, about the child don't hate them. 

Teacher: I think that sentence explains something important to 

the mother. It is a good sentence. I am a little confused by your 

next sentence. Will you read it to yourself? 

Student: (reads to himself) Hum, it's not good, but. . . . 

Teacher: 1 think it is good. There is just one thing ttn not sure 
abc^ut. The first word says "he"; I think "he ^ meafts the child. Is 
that right? 

Student: Yeah, he loves the father. 

Tea her: Could you write it so I would be sure that "he" means 
^ the child? 
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■ SttKient: It says so—'^rie loves his fathen"* 

Teacher: Suppose I change "^e" and wrote ''the child «,till loves 
his father''? Would that keep me from not being sure Who "he'' 
is? 

• Student: YeaK but I know who it is. 

TeachenOf course you do, but remember when you write 
somethings you know exactly what you mean, but the person 
who reads it might not be $ure» 

Student: Okay, let's see, you can write it 'The child" and take 
Vout 

Teacher: (writes) 'The child still loves his father and wants to 
understand." I think that helps clear it up for the reader. 

Student: It's okay. Means the same. Okay. ^ 

The teacher does not ask a technical question such 4s ''What is the 
arttecedent for the pronoun 'he' at the beginning of this sentence?" 
She helps the student to understand why it is a good idea to change 
"He" to "The chiki/',,Thc teacher is also sensitive to the writer's 
resistance to changing;^ Ai5 sentence; therefore, she does not force him 
to write the change, but rather rewrites the sentence herself so that 
the writer can read it and compare it with ^s own sentence* 

Since the teacher has made clear the need for the change and did 
not change the meaning of the sentence when she revisec^it, the 
student is able to ^cept her change. Subtly, however, the teacher 
hf ^made another change. She changed the student's word ^love" to 
"toves," adding the s to agree with the subject, "child/' The student 
does not question the change; therefore, it may be assumed that it is 
agreeable to him. The teacher has a clue that the student may* accept 
such a change. Note that when he talks he usually makes subject and 
verb agree, Furth«»rmore in this very sentence he writes *'wante." It 
may be that he i/iadvertently omitted the s on the word '^love," or that 
he uses love and k>ves intcf^changeabiy. Rather than jump to the 
conclusion that this chiU speaks black dialect and therefore should be 
aUowed to write as he speaks, the teacher takes the chance and makes 
the.change* if the stud^t had questk)ned, she may simply have 
answered, "tove/ goes with The chikf" and not have gone into any 
"grammatical" discussion* 

Teacher: Now, let's look at the next sentence. Are you satisfied 
with it? 
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Student: (reads aloud) 1% change ''he'' to '"the child"' again? 

Teachcn Well you couFd do that. Do you think it would help 
the reader? 

Student: Yeali, I think so. (Changes lie" to "the chiW"). 

Teachen Is there an)^hing else you want to change to help tjie 
reader know wTio you are writing about? 

Student: Not unless • . . No. 

Teacher: Who is ^that the child will still love? 

Student! Still love? Oh.:4iis mother. Yes, I will change it. (Talks 
to himself) But, he, I mean, the child, will stiH love the mother 
too. I'm taking "you" out. Is that okay? for "the mother"? 

Teacher: I think it's a good idea. Maybe you can change it now 
so you won't forget. It's shaping up nicely. Do you l^e it? 

Student: Yeah, it's nice. Should I make "he" "the chiW" in the 
next sentence too? 

Teacher: I,don't think you have to this time because you said 
''the child" in the two sentences before this one. I think the 
reader will know you mean ' the child" if you say "he" in this^ 
sentence. ' 

Student: I think he will. 

Teacher: Well let me read the sentence aloud now. (Reads) 

Student: J said "mad," not "made." You said "made.'' 

Teachen Well yoii wrote "m-a-d-e" on your paper. How can you 
write "mad"? 

Student: (Erases the e with a chuckle.) 

Teacher: "A lot" is two words "a l-oW Now let me read the 
next sentence to you. 

(The teacher reads so that it is obvious the next group of words 
does not complete 4n idea.) 

Student: Let me see. You didn't read it right. It sounds funny 
on the end. 

Teacher: Okay, you read it for me, 

Student: But he don't want you to say a lot of bad things if you 
are mad because you have to keep the child and take care of 
them, I mean, of him. 
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Teachen Well I thought you started a new sentence ^t ''Be- 
cause/ but you read both parts together. 

Stt^nt: That's the way it belongs tc^ether with this first part 
(pointing). 

I Teachen Well can you change it so that anybody reading it wiU 
know that ail of this (gestures with finger) goes together? Try 
writing it as one sentence. 

^ Student: (Revises— takes away period and writes a small letter 
to begin the word "because.") 

Teacher: Okay now let's read it again, (Reads) I got it that time. 
Dcy you see" wTiy a little period and a capital letter make a ' 
difference? 

Here the teacher does not ask the student to explain why it was 
necessary to revise the fragment. It is not necessary to aSk. Whether 
the student can explain the "rule" or not is irrelevant. He knew how 
to make the change. Note also that the teacher does npt, at this point, 
mention pronoun-antecedent agreement, or that the word "donV 
does not agree with the pronoun ''he/' Everything cannot be taught 
in one short essay; furthern<ore, the teacher wants to let the student 
know that he can write his ideas. Therewill be other opportunities to 
discuss the rules about what verbs go with what pronouns or what . 
pronouns with what antecedents. Since disagreements are common 
in the writing of many students^ the subject may b^ discussed with 
the entire class or with those students who are affected, . , 

Teacher: I want to suggest something here. Your next sentence 
, gives a bit of advice to the mother, YouVe telling her what? 

Student: ICs best for her to say something good or not say 
nothing at all. ^ 

Teacher: Exactly! The way you sarJ it is better than the way 
you wrote it. Write down what you just said. 

Student: (Writes) Yeah, it'g shorter, but f got my idea all in I 
left a word out of it the first time, but this one is better, (Writes) 
'it's best for the mother to say something good or hot say 
nothing at all!'' 

Teacher:! had a suggestion. You started a new paragraph with 
this sentence, but it seems to belong in the ifirst paragraph, 
Woud you agree? v 
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Student: Let's fee. No, no/It could be. Why did you $ugge9t it? 

Teacher It seems to me that this sentence advises the molher 
' how lo talk with the child without saying M things just be- 
ca,use shels angry about the situation. ** 

Student: It could, but that's what makes the child unhappy. He 
knows she is mad, but he loves his father too. ; 

Teacher: Yes, it could go there, but the way you have the Ust 
part wfitten, I don'J get the connection between this sentence 
jind the rest of the paper. Explain to me whai message you 
want to get across in this part. 

Student: Well ah, just what I said. To the mother, not to say 
these bad things. Thii just gets the kid upset He thinks his 
mother jjion't'likc him then. Vou see? 

Teacher. I think I'm beginning to see how !hat first sentence 
relat(»s Let's see if we can get the relationships between thfe 
sentences in there for the reader. 

Student: I don't see what'cha talking about now— it's got a rela- - 
tionship between the kid and the mother. Explain how you 
mean. • / " . 

Teacher Well, you want that new first sentence, (reads) 'It's 
best for the mother to say something good or not say nothing 
at all." The next sentence actually explains why. Can yon see 
that? Let. me ask you this. Lqok at this paragraph; find the 
sentence- in the piv-agrai^ that tells why the mother shouki say^ 
something good or nothing at all. (Waits while the student reads 
^o himself.) 

Student: Well, why? It's really two sentences that tell "w 
The child will be upsrt because the mother is mad because sh 
has to keep him >vithout no father, but he don't want :o hurt. 
. , . No, I guess it's just one sentence that tells why. 

Teacher. Read the sentence word-for-word ow loud. • 

r 

Student: Okay. The second one because "The child feels you 
are angry at him and then he is not happy." I'd say that does tell 
why. 

Teacher: I agrel*with you, but I'm not sure the way you have it 
now is exactly clear. You said a very important word, "because," 
just before you read the second sentence. Let me^ write youf 
first sentence, the word, "^because," and then your second sen- 

I 
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lence. I think you will see what I mean* (Jeacher writes) Now 
. read it 

Student: Well^ now let's see that. You got the two sentences 
put in one. Okay* (Reads) "It's best for the mother to say some- 
, thing good or not say nothing at aO because the child feels you 
are angry' at him and then he is not happy/' Still ain't right 
though. Something sounds wrong* 

Teacher; Let me put in a two-letter word, right there, right 
after 1>ecause,'^ Now you read it, -< * 

Student: Yeah, that's it Sounds right now. (Reads to hims^f) 
Nor take out the "and" now. (Reads the sentence to hims6lf 
again.) Okay ndw. 

Jeacher: All right, how about the last two sentences? Satisfied 
with them? 

Student: Okay, except maybe in the last sentence. Vm gon' fix 
that one up — rewrite the 'you.'' Make it '"He loves his mother 
and his father too."' They're both sdll okay with him— his 
n^other and his father also. Okay? (Teacher gestures, okay.) I'm 
gonna Tewrite it all over now. Thanks a lot. You helped me a lot. 

Teacher: But you did the first writing with no help from nte at 
all. I just helped you edit your paper. There's more we couki do 
with it, but if you're satisfied for now, you can copyJt into your 
noteboi^. You may want to choose this pap^r for the class 
v(rfume. If you do, well have to work on it more. Put it in ^ 
standard type English. 

Student: (Moving away.) Okay. Thisll be three papers. Ill 
choose my best one. This one is pretty good. 

A few comments should be made about the p^rt of the conference 
related to the last paragraf^ of the paper. This feacher does not harp 

* at the student about "transitional sentences" or "topic sentences." 
She tries to get the student to understand^ why the fint sentence 
could belong at the end of the las^ paragraph. She tries to make sure 
that her work with the student does not damage his self-esteem as a 
writer* Rather than merely accept the teacher's suggestion, the stu- 

' dent argues his point— the teacher listens and takes direction from 
the student. Fortunately^ as ofteif ha{^ns when students talk out 
what they meant to Write, the student revises his own first sentence 
of the paragraph. The teacher wisely hears the revision and has the 
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,'ttudent write it d^wn. Thi$ helps the student realize another tech-i 
nique he has available within himself. 

As the interview progresses, the teacher skillfully enables the sttt* 
dent to intuit, perhaf^ only vaguely at this point, another meaning 
for the term ^relationship*"^ At first the student perceives ''relatton- 
sliip" as "'kjnship,'^ but the teacher does npt (K)ufxce on* that ,as an 
opportunit^d teach a vodSSulary lesson: As an editor, her job is to 
help the student/writer revise th^ essay: The relationship between 
the two sentences in questioji is obviously one of ciuse and effect* 
Teach^/edttor never says so. Assuming the student can reason, and 
can perceive the relationship^ the teacher uses the student's own 
sentences to help him intuit the i;ielationship. Ijufot only is the student 
able to perceive therebtionship, but he retains the feeling that he is 
capable of writing. 

The teacher/editor demands a great deal from the student in this 
essay—someihtng different from changing spelling, bandaging sen- 
tence fragments, changing dialect, or writing topio sentences/ The 
teacher aware of the demands she is making and has a sense of 
how mucn is enough for this time. As the interview comes to a close, 
the student decides on a last revision which teveals he is already 
aware of such a stylistic abstract as tone. He realizes that the tone of 
his paper is conciliatory. He wants to end the paper on that note* 

Rewriting his paper is no longer punishment for making mistakes* 
The student Wants to rewrite the paper because he is happy abo^t 
the way the revisions change it. He can still recognize it as tiis own 
work. , * . y ^ 

The phy. Amen Cornn. gives a very important point if the mother 
have to keep her child by herself because the father went away. 
Sometimes fathers goes away wrong, but the child does not hate 
them. The child still lovH his father and wants to understand. 
But the child still will love the mother too. But he don't want 
«you to say a lot ofi^ad things if you are mad because you are the 
one who have to keep the chiW and take care of him. 

It is best for the mother to say something good or not say 
nothing at all because if the child feels the mother^s angry, at 
^ him, then he is not happy. He doesn't want you to be hurt, but 
he can't help it. He loves his mother and his father too. 

This paper is not a polished version either. There are subject-verb 
disagreements, pronoun disagreements, unnecessary uses of the defi- 
nite article, unnecessary repetition of the conjunctions "but" and 
"because/' to mention ;some considerations for further revision, Th|? 
interview shows that the teacher/editor does not leave the student/ 
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writer with the notion that the revised papet is yet ready for 
pubtkatkm* 

The teacher/ediljpr should be guided by at least the following basic 
understandings: 

1. Student/writers must be in control of their own writing. 

2. Compositions must no^ be perceived' as tests of spellings vocabu- 
lary, punctuation, usage, etc. 

3. Editors must help ><rriters to make their, own decisions about 
what to change in their writing. Editors must not simply become 

rewriters for writers. 

•* * 

4. The fpcus in the composition class must be on helping the 
student learn how to become a more confident, more mature 
Writer, focusing on "errors" does not teach the writer what to 
do or what not to do, 

5. Revi^on, a most critical step in the writing process, must be 
structured into the teaching of composition. If professional writ- 
ers need editors, why should student/writers be expected to 
develop without them? 
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The teaching of writing continues to be the subject of a whirl mnd of 
contradictory articles, studies, proposals, and information. Yet rarely 
in this storm about the teaching of writing are we offered glimpses ^ 
of the simple truth— that writing is basically a self-taught skill pro- 
duced mainlv rewriting, and that the teacher's primary role must 
be to guide r -if oungster through this difficult act of self-teaching 
(Murray 196f:^; A major problem facing teachers of writing is that, as 
professionals, we have the responsibility to help students gain skills 
which will help them learn how to think, to organize, to be clear, and 
to be precise- We have the responsibility to help students want to 
write as much for themselves as for their audience (Laque and 
Sherwood 1977), 

We need a process through which students can enhance their " 
communication skills on an individual basis and, at the same time, 
receive positive reinforcement of expression of ideas. Having worked 
* for the past ten years in an environment which {raters to minority 
students whose language skills are extremely diverse, I found! that 
once provisions are mcule to a<kiress 'the individual needs of each 
studenf, considerable progress^ made in acquiring and retaining the 
skills needed for the flexible use of language. 

Thetet method 1 have fouqd to meet the needs of all my students 
is the use of audio-visuals designed to present and reinforce concepts 
pertinent to the devekjpment of writing skiHs. These materUb shotdd 
begin at the level of the students' achievements, and a variety of 
media shottld be used in instructional presentations (Fagan 1971). 

Thfe pot^tial for teaching and learning is unlimited and the results 
can be deeply rewarding (Brandon 1971). Audio-visual instructicmal 
materials have several distinct advantages: (1) providing immediate 
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feedback for concepts intnxluced In class, (2) aOowing students to 
respond to the infqmuitkHi that is presented, (3) keeping students 
aware of the crfijectives of the lesson, (4) continuing self-evaluation 
to he^ sttKients know if they are grasping the content, (5) permitting 
students to work at their own pace, (6) reinforcing each new point, 
(7) requiring^ no fbborf te settings, (8) repeating a iesson as many 
times as the students feel they need to lunlerstand the material, and 
(9) alkmring teachers to design further assignments based on stu- 
doits' individual needs. For these reasons it seems highly likely that 
the materials will enal^ writers to feel much more comfortaUe about 
the task of writing because the materials are given at their perfor- 
mance level. I have devised an anncHated list (reproduced at the end 
of this article) of materials thct I have found to be quite successful in 
getting a student to feel more at case when asked to put ideas on ^ 
paper* This list by no means reprt^ents all aids that are available to 
improve writing skills; how^ ver, 1 have tried to indicate the kinds of 
materials as well as the sped, ic areas that they address. 

Engaging students in the writing process goes a long way toward 
solving traditional concerns about skill instruction, for if students are 
truly involve, they simply write better than tkey do when the writ- 
ing process consists solely of an exerdse in grammar or rhetoric (Judy 
! and /udy 1979). Therefore, the classroom needs to be transformed 
into a laboratory, or at least the bboratory method of instruction 
should be used. The ma}or emphasis of this a^^roach is to address 
the individual differences of the learners. The ideal lab-class setting 
(Figure 1) should contain tables arranged so that the student can 
work individually; a place, i^rhaps in the comer of the room, where 
the teacher can hold conferences; a library of books on writing; a 
bulletin board to display writing samples; provisions for overhead 
projectors, tape recorders, and other audio-visuals (Murray 196»)- 
Many teachers think that using the laboratory approach is an arduous 
task, but with enough effort, support, and creativity, it can be done 
with a minimai amount of time. 

The Lalxn:atory MetlK)d 

Once provisions have been made to use the classroom as a bb the 
next step is to determine a strategy. The first concern s^liuuld be the 
needs of the writers. Consequently, an assessment of their skills 
needs to be m^e. The best method is to require students to write a 
timed essay and to take a grammar test. These evaluations must be 
used together because each one separately may not provide the 
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In this situation, the classroom is divided by shelves which store the work- 
buoks, haudoubx hanubouk>, aftd media. One corner is used for individual 
conferences while students are still able to do individual or group work at 
their desks. Displays, charts, and posters about writing should be placed on 
the walls. 

Figure I. Model Clawoom- Laboratory 
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tead^ with enough information. Depending upon the circumstances 
or the students'ievels, standardized tests such as the CoUege English 
Placement Test the College Placement Test in English Composition, 
or the California Achievement Test in Language may assist teachers 
tremendously. After these assessment measures have been adminis- 
tered, individualization must take place, 

A folder is set up lor each student to keep an accurate record of 
his or her progress. A chart (Figure 2) should be established for the 
benefit of each student as well as the teacher. Next, the student is 
introduced to suitable books, media, and other materials and guided 
through the necessary chapters, filmstrips, or workbooks. For exam- 
ple, if a student is having a problem with fragments, there are several 
filmstrip-cassette scries which a student may hear and see to obtain 
a better understanding of the concepts of a sentence and its structure. 

Each student wotks on the areas identified on his or her pretests 
during the semester or the year. When students finish the audio- 
visual materials or workbook exercise or the chapter in a handbook, 
they then are tested in two ways; they are administered an exercise 
to evaluate their performance, or they are asked tq write several 
sentences or a paragraph. After these are checked, the teacher decides 
if the student's performance warr nts additional practice on that skill 
or if the student is capable of moving on to one of his or her other 
weak areas. 

This approach requires time and must happen in a step-by step 
manner (Schlawin 197S), The list of materials that follows is com- 
posed of items that 1 have found beneficial for writers from many 
levels. Exercises, laboratory periods, textuaMessons, and conferences 
shouki occupy the students' time between themes (Marsh 1956). Stu- 
dents need to compose in as many forms of discourse as possible. 
They then can experiment with p;?rsonal writing (journal, autobiog- 
raphy, sensory writing, feelings, sketches); popular forms (ads, com- 
merciats, concert reviews/songs); imaginative writing (fiction, stories, 
science fiction, fantasy); informative-persuasive writing (essays, edi- 
torials, reviews, news, reports); and media writing (TV scripts, tapes, 
inontages, collages, radio programs). 

The Task of the English Teacher 

Each of us has to incorporate new ideas or methods into our own 
teaching and learning cycle. Using the laboratory approach in the 
, English classroom requires that teachers be willing to develop new 
pedagogy and try more flexible methods of classroom organization 
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(BiuiSess 1973). Teadiers must use their own initiative in learning how 
tcf vm media and in develoinng individualized programs for learners. 
The students we teach are used to receiving information through 
and learning from mukimedia souxces (Thompson 1977). Todiy En- 
g&sh teadiers need more than ever to exhaust all means in order to 
make certain that students master the art of compo^ng effective 
sentences, para^j^, and essays. The laboratory approach permits 
students to work on their own in a setting that is conducive to 
kaming and enables ihem to become better writers and communi- 
cators of the English language. 

Audio-Visual Instructional Materiak 

L Filmstrip House 

432 Park Avenue, South 

New York, New York 10016 * 'r 

A. Advanced English Composition 

(Four filmstrips) • 

The aim of this series is to help students who have already 

mastered the basic skill of composing a theme to write better 

papers; for instance, emphasis is plac^ on organizational sup-^ 

port and the editing process. 

Sentence Structure with Diagrams 

(Four filmstrips) 

Basic writers will benefit greatly from this* s^eries which will 
aid students in understanding the basic grammatical unit— 
the sentence, thus enabling them to write as well as recognize 
completely expvssed ideas, 
n. Encyclopaedia Britannica Education Corporation 

425 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, niinois 60611 

A. Beginning Grammar 
(Eight filmstrips) 

Students will become familiar with the parts of speech and 
how each is used effectively in English grammar. The func- 
tion of each part is discussed with exercises to show its U9e 
in sentences. 

B. Parts of Speech 
{Eight filmstrips) 

In this series students are told that grammar is the study of 
the features of a language. The series introduces parts of 
speech as words which establish and show certain relation* 
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«^hip$ in the En^h system. Students learn about the in- 
troduction^ body^ and conclusion of an essay as well as 
appropriate methods of developing certain types of para- 
graphs such as comparison, contrast, and classif kation. Revi- 
siqp is also stressed. 
C. Understanding the Sentence 

(Eight lumscrips) « 
Examples are given of the relatior ship and differences be- 
tween words, phrases, and clauses. The parts of a sentence 
or cbuse are discussed to aid in understanding the framework 
of a well-expressed idea. Other items such as the verb and' ^ 
the sentence, agreement prc^lems, and kinds of sentences 
are px^sented. 
Organizing Your Writing 
(Five filmstrips) 

A very good series for students who have difficulty oi^ganiz* 
ing the whole tfa^e* Writing is compared to climbing staii^s^ 
in that steps must be folbwed sequentially. Thus, students 
view the process as one which involves completing tasks such 
as the beginning, middle, and end of a paper as jess difficult* 
III, The Center for Humanities 

Communications Park, Box 1000 

Mount Kisco, New York 10549 

NOTE: All sUdeS/ filmstrips and pictures used in these sets are 
based on the background and everyday experiences of students* 
A. Grammar— 'I Found a DoUar Walking Home" — Solving Com- 
mon Sentence Problems 

(One record, one cassette, one set of slides) '^^^Mi^ 
Extensive drills are given to aid students in recognizing and 
avoiding such mistakes as run-on sentences, fragments^ 
subject-verb agreement, pronoun-antecedent agreement, am- 
biguous reference, misplaced and dangling modifiers^ and 
parallel structure. All these concepts are emphasised as bdng 
necessary for dear, effective writing* 

Additional exercises are given at the end of each lesson. In • 
structor's gukle is also provided. 
B* Communicatk>n Skills: Expository Writing 
(Six r€:Cords, six cassettes, six filmstrips) 
A remarkable program which reinforces the basic five- 
paragraph expository paper, with emphasis on the ma|or com- 
ponents of an essay— paragraphs. Specifically, students arc 
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instructed on the introduction, body, and conclusion of an 
essay as well as af^rqpriate methods of developing each type 
, of paragraph, such as compariscm, contrast, and classification. 
Revision is also stressed. 
CfThe Research Paper Made Easy: From Assignment to 
Completion 

(Six reoHtis six cassettes, six filmstrips) 
The research process is divided into nine parts with exercise:* 
before and after each step, from choosing a subject to writing 
the final- draft. Such skills as organizing, notetaking^ and 
dcKTumentation are presented in a lively fashion to ease many 
fears students have about completing the research paper. 
D. Creative Writing: Imagination and Self -Expression 
(Three part set: records, tapes, slides) 

Models of writing done by Steinbeck, Woolf, Joyce, Thurber, 
Tennyson, Eliot, and others provide a basis for students to 
use their imagination to express their ideas. The glossary of 
creative writing focuses on such terms as plot, metaphor, 
imagery, and symbol, giving students a better command of 
how other writers master this task. 
IV. Eyegate House 

Jamaica, New York 1 1435 ^ 

A. Techniques of Paragraph Writing 
(Four filmstrips, two cassettes) 

Students who have not mastered writing a good paragraph 
will benefit greatly by learning the parts of a paragraph, 
planning a paragraph and topic sentence, and exploring vari- 
ous methods of development such as comparison, examples, 
and cause-eiFfect. 

B. Techniques of Theme Writing 
(Two cassettes, four filmstrips) 

The whole theme is presented in a fashion that allows stu- 
dents to move from one step to another with greater flexi- 
bility. Methods are indk:ated to assist in hegiqntng and ending 
a theme, with additkmal exercises on transitional devices and 
methods of arranging, paragraphs. 

C. How to Write Reports 

(Five filmstrips with cassettes) 

This series enables students to have less fear about complet- 
ing a longer piece of writing such as a report. Information is 
presented to help students proceed through organizing the 
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paper, cdlecting data, and using courses, resources, and tar 
Ues. Finally, stucknte are exposed to synthesizing these con- 
cepts into an accei^Ue well-written form. 

V. The Continental Press, Inc. 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 17022 
Language Skilk Tests, LST 1-24 

(Twenty-four fitmstrips with written pre- and posttests on me- 
chanics, vocabulary skills, language usage, sentence structure, 
and paragra{^) 

Specifically designed for high school students, a built-in system 
allows students to take a pretest, use the af^m^riate filmstrip 
with exercises, and then take a posttest to assess their mastery 
of the content. This system gives teachers a very good indication 
of any additional work students may need in the areas listed 
above. 

VI. Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company 
1300 Alum Creek Drive 
Columbus, Ohio 43216 

Process One: A Multimedia Writing Program (Fifteen f ilmstrips, 
text, fifteen cassettes) 

As the name suggests, this program presents writing as a pro- 
cess, "^he program is competed of a series of skills that can be 
mastered by all students. Ma^or emphasis is placed on discover- 
ing ideas through experiences, organization, diction/ sentence 
structure, paragrajf^, and grammar and usage as they rebte to 
effective writing. Students' interest level is usually high as they 
proceed through thfc tapes and filmstrips of Proem One. A text is 
provided to nuke the lessons easy to follow. 
Vn. Guidance Associates, Inc. 

Communications Paric, Box 3000 
Mount Kisco, New York 10549 

A. Speaking Grammar 

(Two filmstrips, two cassettes, two records) 
A tether's manual contains the script, (^rational instruc- 
tions, and introductcny and fdlow-up exercises. The best 
feature of this program is the incorporation of three systems 
of grammar— traditkMul, structural, and transfonnatkmal- 
generativ€~i;ito exercises pertaining to the parts of speech 
as they functkm in the English grammatkal system. - 

B. Speaking of Spelling 

(Two filmstrips, text, two cassettes) 

The approach here is to introduce spelling from a historical 
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Standpoint. The program looks at the structure of English 
and delves into spelling patterns, sylbbif ication, word roots, 
mnemonic devices, and spelling demons. A must for any stu- 
dent whd feels he or she cannot spell. 

C. Language Basics; Verbs 

(Two filmstrips, text, two cassettes) 

The program is presevited as a story and is not drill-oriented. 
Exercises are geared toward identifying action and linking 
verbs, ^complements, verb phrases, inflections, and principal 
parts. 

D. Language Basics: Nouns 

. (Two filmstrips, two cassettes) 
^ \ Worksheets and exercises accompany the tapes and filmstrips 
^ and provide students with an opportunity to see noun^ as 
\ important words in English grammar Students are shown 

S' e kinds and uses of nouns as well as how to identify them, 
nguage Basics: Adjectives and Adverbs 
(TiVp filmstrips, two cassettes) 

Understanding the function of modifiers is the key concept 
of this series. Given in the form of a folktale, these two types 
' are explaiijed in reference to how they make writing clearer 
through providing additional specific information. 

F. Writing: FronHmagination to Expression 

(Four filmstrips, four cassettes, four records, and nfanual) 
Through drawing upon their experiences, students are en- 
coura||ed to use theijc. perceptions of these experiences to 
produce writing which reflects the use of the five senses. 

G. Writing: From Assignment to Completion 

(Two filmstrips, two cassettes, two records, and manual) 
Approached as a difficult task, the writing process is intro- 
duced through using ^ student, Davijl, to show how he begirfs 
and accomplishes each oB|ective until the finished product has 
been written. The major emphasis is to show all students 
that, once begun, writing is not difficult if logicaPsteps are 
followed. Orjganization is the key factoc, but the program 
includes lessons on unity, coherence, diction, and paragraph 
devek^pment. ^ 
yilL Educulture 

3184 Avenue 

Costa Mesa, California 92626 

(These programs are self-tutorial, self-motivated mini-courses 
in a module format.) 
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A. Rhetoric and Critical Thinking 

(Twenty-five audio-tutorial mini-courses^ twenty-five cas- 
settes and manuals) 
- Containing five sections^ this program answers many tttach- 
ers^ prayers. First, par|s one and two deal with methods of 
expository develofmient giving clear details about thesfs ^nd 
support in %vriting'an expository essay. Part thnte focuses on 
logic in writing or reasoning. Students learn how to use 
evidence to develop an argtutient and how to avoid fallacious 
reasoning. Part foiir concentrates on style and ^iiction, and 
enables students to make prc^r choices in words to get their 
messages across to their readers. Finally, students learn how 
to do special kinds of writing such as literary critical papers, 
research papers, reports, and technkial writing. Each module 
is self-contained with a cassette and a manual designed tQ aid 
each student with his or her specific weak area. Concepts an? 
introduced and students are tested to see if they understand 
before moving to another ^tion. 

B* Mini-Grammar ^ 
(Cassettes with manuals) 

The self-paced audio-tutorial program gives students an indi- 
vidualized approach to grammatical errors common to most* 
of their writing. The main topics that are covered deal with 
such concerns as ^ sim{rfe sentence, par^ of speech, inde- 
, . pendent and dependent clauses,'' phrases, agreement, common 
sentence errors, and misplaced modifiers. Students work at 
their own pace on whatever problem they are experiencing 
in writing classroom assignments. 
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Structuring the CoBege 
' Composition Class around the 
Black Basic Writer 



Barbara Hunt ^ • 

. Waslhtenaw. Community College, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

After a conference, my stuclent* hand in *heir final drafts for evalua- 
tion. Sometimes, though, students are encouraged to evaluate their 
own papers. They break into groups and each student in the group t» 
given a theme to read ^nd a list of criteria from which tb evaluate 
the paper being read. Within a group each student is requested to 
read a colleague's theme, and then hand it to the studeAt on hrr or 
his right for additimial reading and evaluating. This process is re- 
peated until all of thfe papers in the group are read and evaluated. 
They are then giv^n to me for a final appraisal. When the themes are 
returned to the student-authors, the- students are nU only able "to 
' benefit from iriy assessment of their writing, but they also are able 
tq benefit from th«;ir peers' critiques, which often have more impact 
than my evaluation. 

In the process of these peer critiques thf students apply questions 
that determine the writing ability of the student author. A group 
consists of five people— the initiator (responsiWe for asking the ques- 
tions and eliciting^answers from the group), the recorder (responsible 
for writing d<*|fl*the responses of the group), and the respondents 
(the rest of the group). 

The peer critiques are very effective becat se my students are 
taught to use questions such as the ones below to evaluate their 
*themes. 

1. Is there a thesis sentence? If so, what is it? 

2. Does the thesis follow an introductory paragraph? Explain. 

3. Are the paragraj^s well developed and unified? Explain in detail. ' 

4. What specific examples are used to devebp the paragraphs? 
Explain. 

5. Do the paragraphs follow each other in a logical progression? 
Explain. \^ 
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6. b thefv a conclusion? (jqjlain. . . 

' 7. Are^ there any mediankaLproblen^ in (he paper, e.g., spelling, 
, l^wctuation, capiicJizatkMv grammar, omissio^is? Exj^ain. 
8. Howr can this thane be improved? Exf^in. " 

During peer'critidsm, my bask students learn some specific be- 
havior necessary for effective writing. These students feel more com- 
fortable mth one another than with a teacher hovering over them. 
Students are also reading and analyzing, pn^uMy for the first time, 
tfw writing of other students who oonunit similar, if not more griev- 
ous, writing errors than they. A dialogue such as the one below for 
the question, "Are the pararaphs well developed and urified?" is 
typical 

*Wheref Is the tqpic sentence?* 

"He doesn't have one." 

*Afl of the sentences are run together." 

'No, I think they <km»t say anything." 

In this kind of discussi(M, the^tudents are discovering that writing 
b an act of communication and that the bettei the writer, the better 
the conununkation. 

Peer critiobni as well as student/ teacher conferences have proved 
8uoce8sf'<! «s a comfwnent of my writing programs. Since students, 
are not opiy asked to take writing out of an abstract form.and give it 
some concreteness, they are also given an opportunity to focus on 
writing in an analytical way and to examine their behavior as Writers. 
BoCh-peer critkism^and the stmlent/teacher conference invohre small- 
g^tnip or individual instructicm in a nonthreatening atmo^here. Es- 
sentially, bask writers benefit from peer critkism arKi student/teacher 
conferences because- they become ac^ve participants in the act of 
teaming to compose. 
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Using the Oral History Approach to 
Teach Freshman Writing 



Ethel Taylor and Ernest Bradford 
^ North Carolina A&T State University, Greensboro 

The desire to help students to develop the necessary skills for ef^^- 
live written communication has sparked an unprecedented ei^ort 
among English teachers to experiment with new methods and 
materiab. 

The teachers at the university with which we are affiliated are no 
exception, lu a body of more than five thousand students drawn from 
some thirty-^ix states and several foreign countries, there is much 
diversity of culture and academic prenaration. All of these students, 
however, regardle^ of their major fields, must take the two-semester 
freshman compositk>n>ourse. Intimidated on one skie by 'the own* 
[^tnts of other departments of the university and sparked on the 
other by our own perceptions, a selected group of English teachers 
devebped a proposal for action. The purpose of this proposal was to 
<krvelop a curriculum which would provkle experiences whkJi wouki, 
build writing skills, extend limited experiential backgrounds, and re* 
late to the student's planned area of specialixatiiHi* 

The present ivriting program at our school is both remedial and 
devek>pmental. It focuses on the "how" and ''what'' of writing, using 
literature as the core. In additkm, some attention is given to students' 

* chronic writing deficiencies through indivkhial and group tutoring. 
Aware that much research has {indicated the importance and ami- 
plexity of the writing process, the experimenters studied the litera- 
ture for possiUe kieas and procedures with the klea (rf change in 
mind. Studies by E. Bates (1976), Miller and Gordon (1974). and E. T, 
Higgins (1977) 0t\ the conceptual link betwren social development/ 
awareness and effectiveness in communication were helpful. So abo 
were studies by Fantini a.>d Weinstein (1968) and Tmto and Sherman ' 

^ (1974) on the importance of some kind of awareness component in 
basic skills programs. Fantini and Weinstein's study suggests that a 
student's self-image is enhanced by pcisonal identity, cultural enrich- 
ment, and multi-cultural experiences. In fact, Fantini's study stresses 
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the fact that relevant education must be based on the students' leam« 
ing styles, must utilize material within their realm of experience, 
must take t|^r feelings into consideration, and must recognize the 



All of these studies encouraged the experimenters to establish a 
section within the freshman composition program using the oral 
history approach. Specifically, our colleagues wanted to use this 
method to explore the history andjculture of the university and the 
surrounding area as a relevant means for developing basjc skills such 
as reading, writing, thinking, listening, and research. 1 hey hoped also 
that this approach would establish a degree of continuity between 
the freshman composition course and the sophomore courses in hu- 
manities, history, literature, and iK)litical science. 

The Oral History Af^miach 

In the approach frequently used in the freshman compi>sition courses, 
a skill is taught ,and the student is asked to demonstrate acquisi- 
tion of this skill through a designated writing experience. The 
teacher grades the writing exerci^ and asks the student to make 
revisions. This process continues until the skill is satisfactorily ac- 
quired. This technique was not abandoned, but the skill which in the 
usual approach is an end in itself, beci»ne, in the experimental ap- 
proach, the means to an immediate end. For example, in the regular 
course based on the process-centered approach, the students are 
taught to write a paragraph with a topic sentence and supporting 
sentences using examples. They are given or choose a topic, and then 
they write, and rewrite until they have mastered this skill to the 
instructor's satisfaction. In the experimental course, using the experi- 
ential approach, the procedure wa^ the same, but the students were 
responding to an actual situation. They were involved ih an expend 
ence and were asked tc respond to that experience, incorporating 
previously learned skills into this written response, ^ 

The experimenters assumed that the composing process is complex 
and sequential. Initially, the focus was on the students' personal 
experiences; it then ntoved gradually to the more formal transactional 
modes and to, research. The experimenters realized that they could 
not ''go in aU directions at once/ that is, "tacHe immediately all of 
the writing deficiencies of students,'' Consequently, they established 
priorities. The fc41owing mechanical problems were considered of first 
importance: (1) errors in subject/verb agreement and sentence sense, 
(2) sentence fragments, (3) run-on sentences, (4) errors in tense, and 
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(5) obvious misspellings. The basic paragraf^ pattern of toi^c sen- 
tence, supporting sentences^ concluding sentence, and the basic theme 
pattern of topic paragraph, supporting paragraphs, and C(Micluding 
paragraph were established as minimal compptencies for paragraph 
and theme writing/ 

The experimenters intended to focus upon values orientation and 
the development of experiential, background as they relate to the 
qomposing process using the oral history a{^roach. The oral history 
approach is not new, but as Ann Shockley (1978) has noted, it has 
gained enormous p<^ularity as a research technkjue as a result of the 
use of this method in Alex Haley's book. Roots. Margaret Walker used 
this same technique in her eipic portrayal of the trials and triimiphs 
of her grandmother in the novel ]Hbila. Shoddey points out that what 
gives this approach added impetus is the Upe recorder, which gives a, 
sense of immediacy to the eyewitness account. She paints out further 
that at this fiiAe, historians, scholars, and anthrop(^ogists acknowl- 
edge that Afro- American history is. chiefly oral The tradition extends 
from the 1870s, when the Fisk Jubilee Singers traveled throughout, 
the United States and Europe giving renditions of spirituals which 
they had learned from their slave parents, to the 1900s, when black 
scholars such as John Cade of Southern University, Ophelia Settle of 
Fisk Univ^sity, and Lawrence Reddick of Kentucky State elkite<i 
personal harratives from ex-slaves in Louisiana, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, and Indiana (Schockley 1978). The experimenters believe that 
they are among the first to use the oral history approach in the 
teaching of freshman writing. 

The<oral history approach was appn^uiate to use in this university 
setting because the university Is rich in ctdtural history ami was the 
fountainhead of the sit-in movement of the l^Os. On February 1, 
1960, four university freshmen challenged the segregated eating cus- 
tom of a kxal five-and-dime- store downtown, thereby spurring the 
acceleration of sit-ins throughout the nation (Wolff 1980). Many of 
the participants in this social draou were still in th^ university com- 
munity. In addition, there were iiuiividuals available who were "living 
libraries" for the university and surrounding ctnnmunity. 

Following is a description of the experimenters' proceduref . A unit 
of four to six weeks duration was devefoped around a central experi- 
ence, for example, the sit-ins at the university. This experience was 
retold through interviews with "jcrsons who participated in it, for 
example, a president emeritus of the university who functions as a 
griot having watched the university devehp for over a half «ntury. 
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Other persons, such as the trained oral historian emf^ed by the 
local library, were also interviewed and served as valuable sources 
ctf infbrmatkm* 

The Program 

The students^ responsibilities were (1) to do as much reading as 
possibk on the sit-in movement in general^ the Civil Rights Struggle 
of the 1960s, the history of the South, and the concept of a democ- 
^racy; (2) to write a summary essay and a pr^ dealing with either 
an in-<lass presetitati(m or outside reading/personal interview; (3) to 
write letters of invitation, requests for informaticm, and thanks and 
(4) to prepare questkms for the intervkw. 

Typical questions prefmred for otic interview were: How did the 
students of that period ccnnpare with the present OTies? and did the 
students^ ten<feiKy to question estaUished customs have a precedent 
among the student body? Questions like these initiated class discus- 
sion dealing with the larger issues of citizenship responsibilities, the 
abus^ of power, freedom and responsibility, and justke. 

The teachers^ responsibilities were (1) to put pertinent materials 
on reserve; (2) to serve as catalysts thro jgh lectures, disct^stons, and 
audio demonstrations to keep the students on target; (3) to teach the 
essential characteristics of an effective interview, for exampk, being 
a good listener and being objective; (4) to review for stunts the 
formalities of letter writing; (5) to teach the ^^^piopriate footnote 
form for documenting information from books, newspapers, maga- 
zines, and interviews; and (6) to teadt or review the structural design 
to be foUowed for all paragrai^ and themes; that is, tqric sentence, 
suppOTting sentences, omcluding sentence previotu^ty mentioned 

The expected student outcomes were pr^Ktice in use of the library, 
practice in empirical thinking — making judgments, developing a 
greater sense of pers<^na) worth — and seeing thraiselves as part of a 
larger tradition— the university, the South, the nation, the workl. 

The expected skiUsito be mastered were the pn^»er form for foot- 
notef , the designated structural design for paragraf^ and themes, 
the formalities of the formal letter, written and oral work free from 
the mechanical errors I (e.g. subject/verb agreement) previously out- 
lined ' 

The extent to whic|i students had achieved these outcomes was 
most evident in their oral participation in class and in their written 
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assignments. Generally/ the oral history appraadi sectkms showed a 
greater familiarity ivith library sources swji as encyclopedias, year- 
boc^, and indexes; and they were more adept at seeing the relatioiv- 
ship between ccmtemporary e/ents and past hishny as evkfenced in 
t|ie eont^t of their pliers and in their chosen topics* 

A selected number 6f papers of the students in the oral history 
8ectk>ns were compared with those in the regular sections in terms 
of the primary traits stipulated for the structural design of para- 
graphs and themes* Using the primary trait evaluatkm prcK^dure, 
the experimenterr found that the oral history sections mastered the 
structural design scheme by the third written assignment, as com-^ 
pared to the fifth written assignment for the regular sections* At the 
end of the third written assignment, over 90 percent of the students 
in the oral history ^tions had mastered the'structural design, ccmv- 
pared to 40 percent for the regular sections. The ofsA history sec- 
tions also h^ fewer errors of the kind specif^ for top 'i»1ority* 

The experimenters felt that this oral history ^pproadi was ami- 
mexKlable, because of the enthusiasm of the sttdent^* In comments 
to the experimenters, most students said that they enjoyed the 
course, because they were less apprehensive as to whether they could 
achieve well enough. Students were not led to believe that they were 
better writers than they actually were; however, through this ap- 
proach, they were made aware of the strengths that were already 
evident in their own writing, hi addition, this approach throu)^ initial 
emphasis on students' immediate concerns helped them to assume 
more readily the responsibility for their own writing gr nvth. 
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Using Folk Literature in 
Teaching Composition 



Edward Anderson 

John Tyler Community College, Chester, Virginia 

» 

When black people were first brdught from the West Coast of Africa 
to American soil, they were brought froni different localities, but 
they shared commm cultural patterns which were rich in tradition 
and fdklore* Much of the transplanted African culture found expres^ 
ikm in oral literature, music, and dance* 

Literary and rhetoric^ types of African oral tradition show direct 
expression^ of the black American experience from colonial days to 
the present* They show many aspects of the human condition and 
many elements of universal appeal, though they express these aspects 
in different and unique ways. The black oral tradition gives evidence 
of what it means to be '1>lack" in America. 

Making use of this black American folk traditton in the classroom 
can do much to change negative attitudes about its producers and 
about personalities who are presented in the literature. More impor- 
tantly, these, can serve as wholesome instructional materials and aids 
, in the teaching of English composition. It is important that teachers 
be aware of certain facts about the black folk tradition and the variety 
of curriculum materials that treat the tradition, so that |hey may 
adequately use these materials in their English composition classes. 

Wh«t b the Black Folk Tradition? 

S^Ustically, the black American folk tradition can be classified into 
sacred and secular types of oral expression. The sacred style is rural 
and southern* It is fixed in the black religious experience (i.e., spiritu- 
als) and church tradition* The secular style is urban;^nd northern, 
but it has roots in the South and is rural in nature (i.^*blues, folk- 
tales, and the street culture styles of the rapper, the sounder, and 
the signifier)* 

The call and response pattern, found in the speech and musical 
forms, appears in both the sacred and the secular styles of the black 
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oral traditkm. The call occurs when the ^>eaker makes a statement 
or leackr sings either the first line or tl^ first word of a mmg. 
The respcmse takes i^ace when, true to the speaker's expectatkms, 
the listener answers back, ot wI^ the ch<mis of singers finishes the 
tine of the song or repeats what the leackr has sung* The intei^^lay 
between the two contint^ dirraghcmt tl^ {mxhsctkm of the woric — 
with a statement and tl^ with a reactfcm to tlw statement 

Blxk firfktaks sprang from an oral tradition and are usually 
animal tales. Son^ of these tales were virrittm later by authors w)k> 
used the same featiim found in the original folktales* These features 
are a partkularly characteristic use of inmy, boasting, symbolism, 
and hyperbole with the unkiue treatment of stwytelling and narrative 
elements* 

Sermons delivered in dialect were first devek^ped in the seven- 
teenth century* These are rich in Bif^-Tal images, poetk langu^e ti^e.^ 
metaphor and similes), rhythmical patterns, emotional appeal, often 
skillful narrative devek^mient, and the use of kliomatic expresskms 
drawn from the iai^uage of the Bil^. They blend the commoni^ace 
experiences with historkzal events and are characterired by allusions 
and symbolism. 

As a type of folk oral literature, Mlads are ndrr^itive poems 
which sprang from the life of Afro-Amerkan pi^Ie and were 
adapted for recitation and singing. The subjects of the ballads are 
heroes who performed unusual acts am! were presented as epic f^ 
ure*» {le., Trankie and Johnny,'^ ^Kailrjad BiU,'' "John Heniy,'^ ^Casey 
Jones,^ and ^Staduilee'O* These ballads were and still are being ^ran»^ 
mitted and changed by word of mouth and they most often recmd 
tragedies in the lives <^ Mack people^ 

The anonymous spirituals (e*g*, '^Steal Away to Jesus,^ 1>eep 
River,'' ''Go Down Moses," and 'TMobody Knows Dc Trouble I See'^ 
comprise one of the most realistk: and beautiful forms in oral tradi- 
tion- The themes of these spirituals, which were developed during 
slavery and on plantatkms, voice a note of protest ami de^ religious 
convktion. They bring the Christian BtWe alive through vivkl sym- 
bdUsm, inuges, and figurative bnguage, as well as Mack dialect and 
rhythm* These spirituals also revealed the slaves^ thoughts cm pianta-' 
tion life, their faith in their religion, their desire for freedom from 
sin, ami their desire to fly to freedom. 

The blues were also an anonymous type of black folk poetry and 
might be considered a unique form of the secular song. Although 
they have been refined since the days of slavery, ^Sese songs origi- 
nated in that era and deal with universal themes such as grief, self- 
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jUy, hard tim^, varieties of had luck^ often unrequiteci love- and 
4e8|iair« In ocmtrast to the nf^tuab whkh were intended group 
sksg^b^ t||Be Irfues ise 9iB^ floioi They are 

Afix^American jokes are not quite as unique a Uterary 
tiofi of cultural ancestry as are^ the crther forms of the bbck folk 
tradition. These jfikes are terse but witty tales which ckpend upcm a 
punchline cq[idusi(m for onnkal effect. In the st<Hry {cmc fcke) a repre- 
sented verse w smg lusuaOy provides humcmous conclusions to pro- 
duce an emot]<maI effect* Bhkck dialect is used as the mode of expres- 
sion of Afro-Amerkali jdkes. ' 

The Rhetoric of Black Literature 

bi^The Logic of Non-^Standard English" William Labov (1969) recog- 
nizes efements of veri)ality, grammaticality, and logic in the language 
of Mack users of mmstandard 'dialects. Afro-American culture and 
lifestyles encotu-age and almost demand the use of fluency and 
verbal strategies that are not the same kinds of rhetorical strate- 
gies and dialect that the mainstream culture uses and thrives upon 
The verbal and rhetorical strategies that have been produced and 
u^ by blacks are rapping^ running it down, jiving, shudung, ,cc pping 
a pfea, sounding/ and signifying. These strategies emphasize rhetoric 
and the art of persuasion through the skillful use of language. 

The f (blowing (mainly urban) ghetto verbal strategies used by 
Afro-Americans are parts of their oral tradition and culture that 
demand the use of the street culture's secret code as well as an 
exclusive type of ghetto kUimt: 

Rapping is one of the most widely used of all the bbck verbal 
strategies. It is often referred to as a form of conversation that is 
Uvely, interesting, and fluent. Rapping may also describe a narratiijre 
or a cdbrful rundown of a past event. Most of the time rapping is a 
sales-type of persuasicm with a lively personal style that thrives upon 
contr(^ and manipulation of someone in <^er t6 make that person 
dq or give up something. 

Running it down is a verbal instrument which involves giving (or 
requesting) information, advice, clarification, or^addition to some in- 
formation already presented. It is a way of giving expbnation or 
repetition, and it comes as a request that hinges upon surprise or 
disbelief on the part <^ the listener in understanding what has already 
been said. Style and personality are at the center of this strategy. 

Jiving often refers to communication (used by the audience or the 
listener) which '^puts someone on'' or which is difficult for someone 
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believe (ICv the listener gives the impression that the speaker 
might not be reliairfe or honest). 

Shucking has a partk:ular meaning when used by black Americans, 
especially when referring to white^iKc^er Abrahams and Geneva 
Gay (1972) believe that many shiK^^ers are 'XFnde Toots'^ and "^Aunt 
janes'^ or those who ""when confronted with a compromising and 
dangerous situation (whether the danger is physical or emotionatr 
very often do ^what is e>qiected of (them)'^ by portraying '^simirfe- 
mindedness^ pleading and submission, and even con^sion of guilt 
along with oaths and penance/ Shucking is a defensive verbal strat-^ 
egy, but when one is shucking in order to ""whup the Game/ he or she 
is using the offensive strategy as a guise designed to manipulate 
someone to nriake him or her give up something or feel or act a desired 
- way. Many Afrc^Americans desire to use strategies that to ncm-Af^ 
American blades are offensive strategy to e?({»ws their feelings of 
pride and self-assertion* When blacks use shucking on other Uadcs^ 
they use appropriate folk t^lk ami gestures that "^jAay overtcmes in 
which the person being 'p"* on' is aware of the attempts being made 
and goes along vyrith it for enjoyment or in appreciation of the style"^ 
(Kochman 1969), 

Copping a plea, like shuddng and jiving^ emphasizes the ability to 
get out of a situation through compromise. However, copping a plea 
is a more direct verbal strategy in whk:h one recognizes the superior- 
ity of someone else and, hence, asks or begs for mercy, pity, or 
sympathy, which Thomas Kochman calls '^total loss of fare"^ or "loss 
of status among one's peers/ 

St^unding aims to insult someone in varying ways and degrees 
ranging from word games used to, test attitude and disposition, to 
friendly and petulant quarreling, and to words used to start a f^ysicat 
fight. The sound may be a simile challenge. The effectiveness of the 
sound is measured by the quickness of the answer or respcmse that is 
received in reply to it, or by its unexpected or quick-^wilkd nature. If 
it takes the contender a bng time to respond to the sound, then the 
sound is said to t^e good or effective. Other terms thaf refer to 
sounding are "coming down hard" or being "foul'' or ^cold/ The aim 
of sounding is to take status from an opponent throu^ the use of 
verbal power by making the opponents feel they must gain th^ 
status i^y sounding back — either on the speaker or the group mem^ 
bers they encctunter. Group presence is important to the game (very 
often helpful in preventing a physical fight). - 

Signifying Is a verbal strategy that is referred to in some places as 
sounding or insulting someone. It involves boasting, implying, i»g- 
ging, or inciting someone through the use of gestures or verbal play. 
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Sgnifjring refers to the use of verbal innuendo; to carp, needle and 
lie, and caiok and it means to talk around the subfect whik never 
qpiite coming to the point. It also means making fun of a person or a 
rituatkm. To stir up fights betuveen friends by telling stories U an 
examine (tf signifying. ^ 

TlHfse verbal and riietorical strategies serve definite needs and 
functioiis in the Uack American community— needs that teachers and 
other ediKrators shoiukl becmne aware and familiar with if tl^ are 
to do adequate fchs in the classroom. Whm pn^rly apfrfied, these 
same Mack verbal and rhetorical strategies can be used effectively in 
the English literature and composition classrooms for both motiva- 
tkmal and instructional purposes. 

In the Classroom 

Rhetork, the art of oral and written persuasion, and the elements 
of written composition, nuy be presented in the English composition 
classroom by. use of the elements of the black oral fc^ tradition. 
Ballads, folktaWs, Uues, sinrttuals, and other types, that are espedally 
narrative in nature, may be used to teach narration. Those elements 
in this tradition that create an image or paint a picture are useful in 
teaching descriptions. Others may equally be examined for the man- 
ner in which cause-effect, comparison or contrast, and other exposi- 
tory forms are used. Students may also examine the rhetorical styles ' 
and structures of chureh sermons and use, them as ethical, rational^ 
and emotional appeals for their argumentative essays. Similarly, the 
styles and messages of many of these sermons may be used as modek 
for persuasive speeches Or essays. 

Different oral traditions and verbal and rhetorical strategies may 
be analyzed or compared in terms of their effective use in certain 
situations. Tales an^f%ermons may be summarized or paraphrased to 
provkle students with practice in restating kleas in their own words 
and using their own style. 

Students may examine their own daily lives for elements of the 
folk tradition and for contemporary verbal strategies which are fre^ 
quently found in television and radio shows, ami in concerts, boc4^, 
conversations, and church services. A journal of these contacts may 
be kept and used later as primary data for research and reporjbge 
assignments, ^ 

In addition, the examination of different oral types can be helpful 
in tl^ teaching of introductory literature. Many of these tales and 
songs not only contain literary elements, but also treat universal 
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human conditions. BaSUfds, spirituali, V)d Hues may be used to teach 
some aspects of poetry, as can the poetry of Wade American writers 
who use ekinen^ o( oral tradition, in thdr wori», in dieir short stor- 
ies and in their novds. / 

Bbck folktales may be read and then retold in stai:dard English. 
The lesscHis or ihe tt^es gained frcKO the teDing them may be 
discussed and used as s<Mirces fen* tc^iics of oral and written assign* 
ments. Mudh of this type of literature tends itself very easily to 
dramatic reading Many of the verbal strategies that rhyme can he 
chanted in unison. This activity is very pleasant for young children 
%vho may dap their hands or use a simple musical instrument Read* 
ers theatnt may be enjoyat^ for older diiidren who may delhrer die 
folktales from memory or read them akntd using pitch and tone to 
convey various emotk)nal qualities. Material from ballads and tales 
may be adapts to the sta^ as a drama, or the kfeas may be acted 
out in improvisf tkms or from memorized scripts^ Numerous Uyfics 
for discusskms aiul writing assignment may be drawn frcrai these 
draautizations. 

Bnally, students may examine and discuss the black American 
dialect fourai in folk songs, sermcms, and jokes and use these fcmns 
as material f(»' axle-switching shifting exerctees. 

To condude, the black Amerfcan oral tradition of literature and 
verbal rhetorical strategies expresses the Afro-Americans' reality. 
These fonna ccmtain many literary and rhetorical technkiiH» and 
linguistic expresstons that make them effective toob ior motivating 
and instructing students in Englbh. literature and compositkm classes. 
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Teaching Writing to Gifted 
Black Students 



Delores Lipscomb ' . 
Chicago State University, Illinois ^ * . 

Last year, I was requested by the Bureau of Language Arts of the 
Chicago Board of Education to develc^ a course in expository writing 
for^fifteen gifted eighth graders. These were students who had scmed 
in the ninety-fifth percentile in verbal abilii:y on the Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills, and between 200 and 600 in verbai^ ability on the Sdholas- 
tic Aptitude Test The* average high school junior or senior usually 
scores about 368 on the verbal section* More than half of these 
students scored at least 360. 

I reasoned that although these twelve- and thirteen-yearn^ds had 
actual verbal alrilities of high school juniors and seniors, their writing 
abilities might not be as advanced. Iloth the Iowa Test of Bask Skilb 
and the Scholastic Aptituck Test measure recognition of usa^, gram- 
mar and syntactic stijictures* These tests do not measure actual writ- 
ing behavior FiuthermoriEf^ white most of these students had been 
engaged in prior writing tasks, these tasks had been grounded ^n 
narraticm, description and other forms that focused on subject matter 
that the students expepenced directly. 

By nature, expository writing entails a gathering ^and probing of 
data that demai^ some degree of distance between the subject mat- 
ter and the writer. In expository writing, writers woii; with intangi- 
ble objects and ideas. They must oi^ectify their feelings and tluntghts, 
draw infefeiKes from them, and ^oally exfdain them in seme logical 
manner. In this process, the %vriter beccnnes increasingly antMiynunis 
as the subject matter becomes cmtral (M<^e:tt 1968). 

fames Moffett maintains that children's writing is groun4ed in 
narration because their abstractive powers arc uiubie '^to amceptual- 
ize and interrelate intangible things.'^ Objects and ideas that are not a 
part of their direct experiences are difficult for them to conceptualize. 
A final reas<m that Moffett offers for chiWren having more diffia«'^ 
with exposition is that they are frequently unable to objectify their 
feelings and discuss them* 
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Certainly, the curriculum had to be adjusted to account for all of 
these elements, itfcluding tbfr potential disparity between verbal abil- 
ity and writing |M-actice/To bring these diverse yet related elements 
together, the cturiculum had to reffect.the naturalness* of the writing 
proceti^ and the inlmient langu|ige ability that these children pos-, 

' sessed* Hence, cbar crfsfedtives had to be set, and writing tasks had to 
be carefully planned aiid sequ^jnced The tasks had to lead from 
sinqrfe to comfrfex and from personal commentaries and observations 

' about onesdf^to short ^vest^tivue reports. These tpsks, though diey 
were imposed, also had to fdlow a natural sequence |hat Jed chiklren 
naturally fram one aiisignment to the next as they speculated about 
issues and proUrais^ their daily lives. The obfedives were threefokl: . 
-^l) to provide the students with ittiting tasks that ha /e real worM 
applications; (2) to give them an expanding repertory of writing stra- 
tegks that will enable them to analyze their experiences whatever 

. they are; and (3) to, help them to explain these experiences in some 
objective, logical manner. 

"""^hree basic duneads of writing permeated the course: (1) writing 
aboiu literatux^, (2) writing about oneself and the community, and 

' (3) research and reportage. In the writing about literature sequence, 
the students ^nite essays and sh^rt pieces about nonaction. Reading 
ass%mn^nts are always followed by a lively but thor(Higii discussion 
of the universal themes and issues found in Uter^ture. Abo~ short 
mmfktion ^ose piecte introducf: students to rhetorical techniques 
that they later i^^ctice tl^n^ehre^. Engaging students in this cc^tinu- 
oas recycling of reiding and writing heif>s them to internalize ways 
of thinking about written language* As thie^tudents become criticaUy 
conscknis of written language, they learn the subtle techniques that 
authcMis i^se tcro^yey a message. 

« Tlw i^ting-aboutH>neself*and-others sequence consists of units 
that mwe students naturaOy and logically from simple to complex 
thinking tasks. The students write an <^nnion essay that requires 
. them to generalize about their experience, a proUem/solution essay 
that nuses critical questicms about their observattcHi, a casual analysis 
esaay jthat invohres analyzing some aspect of their behavior, ami a 
ive essay that requires them to devdop aml^present a proposal ^ 
for an im prove n w fnt in their schocrf or comnjjinity. 

Re^arch and reportage, the third ccmponent of the course, is a^ 
natu|ral outgrowth of the work that the students have been doipg in 
and analyzing theti" experiences and G^>servations. Though 
hbr^ ¥nnk is encourag^, the .emphasis hei^ is on research, not 
sarily»library research. Students wori; with both prinury and 
sources. 
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On the first day of class, the stttdents are given an informal diag« 
nostk test which ^sists of writing two stnyrt essays which utilixe 
the skilb that I interul to teach in the courserThe first essay asks the 
students to describe an experience and to explain its importance. Th^K 
second reqttires them to form an' opinion regarding one of thei^^ 
beliefs and to ex|4ain the opinion* 

I evaluate the papei^ using an instrument developed by the faculty 
of the English department of Chicago State University. This instru-* 
ment is used to evaluate essays written by students in freshn^ 
composition classes. The essays^ are not formally scored, but I do use 
the results in the following ways: (1) to evaluate the students' abilities 
in order to determine the natxire an<i sequence of assignments; (2) to 
diagnose specific strengths and weaknesses of ipdividual students; 
(3) to determine the effectiveness of a particular Writing assignment; 
and (4) to report progress to students, parents, and administrators* 
The diagnostic instrument examines the papers in the areas of or- 
ganization and development, meaning and styie^ and usage and 
punctuation* 

Generally, the students are very capable writers who master the ' 
different tasks and srategies rather quickly. Their content is fresh 
and imaginative, and the lack of focus and poor organization that 
existed in initial papers are easily remedied. 

But in spite of their verbal fluency and ability to analyze and 
synthesize information, ;a large num^ier of these students have prob- 
lems with basic skills such as spellings punctuation^ and usage. Be- 
cause knowledge of mechanics is important, occasional short drills 
are used. However, thft major thrust of the course is to allow them 
to experiment with more complicated linguistic and riietorical forms. 
As they do so, they naturally make errors from time to time. These 
errors are a part of the growth and learning process. Feedback frwn 
the instructor or another student, and extensive use of revision, helps 
them to correct these mistakes. In this respect, many of the enors 
are easily corrected as the students master the different writing tasl;s. 

The sequemre that I have described has been succ^sf ul in my cbu»s. 
The students tell me that the writing is challenging and difficult in 
the beginning, but that they learn a great deal about writing* This 
response is heartwarming, but equally important is the progress that 
I observe* I see the students gain mastery of the composing act/ 
develop as thinkers, become critically ccmscious of their experiences, 
and learn something about themselves and the worM around them. 
It is this type of education that Carter G. Woodson (195d) caUs fm in 
The Mis-fAucation ef the Negro, where he states that "Real educjitkm 
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memis to iMpire pe<^e to live more abundantly, to learn to begin 
with life as they find it and niake it better."^ These courses shoukl 
provide these naturally talented students with tools to h^p make the 
wofil better* 
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Development of a Sight Vocabulary 
into 4 Reading and Writing 
Vocabulary 



Arthuree McCoy 
Linda M. Kumi 

Learning to read and becoming a proficient reader demand the de- 
velopment of language concepts based on prior knowledge and ex^ 
perience* The development of proficiency in reading moves from 
understanding that written language is oral language in written form 
to the point when one must also understand that the written form 
carries information to the reader. Children have always brought con- 
siderable experience to school in hearing and speaking. With the 
advent of television into the home, a first grader's vocabulary ranges 
from an estimated 10,000 to 40/000 words. It is obvious that a system 
of teaching that makes use of this child's existing vocabulary can tap 
a great many of the natural resources in a child's preschocJ learning 
(Thomas 1963). 

Whole Word Perception 

A student's oral vocabulary consists of the words used in spoken 
communication of any kind/ while the sight vocabulary cpnsists of 
words that the student has learned to recognize on sight as a whole 
word. The student recognizes his or her name and words found in 
the community and in the classroom with a little eiKOuragcment 
from elders or peers. The teacher must take what the child knows 
and make that a part of the listening ar^ speaking vocabulary/ and 
help the student to read and write fluently* 

As the teacher works with the reading program, there is a steady 
accumulation of new words, first in lists and then in fvtories. Students 
should recognize the word as a whole and the letter elements that 
spdl it* 

This procedure avoids the dangers inherent in lalK>red sounding- 
out, and also, from the beginning, teaches children to see words as 
wholes. The whole sound-spelUng pattern and the whole meaning 
pattern are joined into a single unit of perception. This is another 
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way of saying that every word children learn becomes a sight word- 
This goal of whole word perception is simplified and expedited if 
chiWreri also know the letters that make a word, and know why those 
particubr letters make it. This method relies on the child's own 
language knowledge, making it quite easy to combine the systems. 

Writing from dictation is introduced as soon as correct letter for- 
mation is taught This process begins simply: The teacher pronounces 
a sound that has already been presented; the child listens to that 
sound, and writes the letter that spells it. 

After many exercises in correct letter formation, writing expands 
to include punctuation, and spelling. The skills gained as a result of 
this discipline will enable children to express themselves confidently 
through their creative writing talents. 

We will show how to use the pupib' oral language and words taken 
from a basal reading program to develop a sight vocabulary for the 
purpose of developing reading and writing fluency. Each lesson in 
this series took approximately thirty minutes to present. Because of 
the varied activities involved in presenting it, students rarely became 
bored. 

This program was developed with a class of twenty-five pupils, 
a teacher, and a paraprofessional. The class was heterogeneously 
grouped; however, they were separated into ability groups to share 
their experiences with each other. Their experiences were recorded 
by t!ie teacher, who was careful in selecting students for each experi- 
ential group. 

The chiWren lived in an inner-city urban community. They entered 
the first grade with many experiences which they had acquired from 
their homes, families, community activities, television, the play- 
ground, and guided learning in kindergarten. The teacher used this 
knowledge of her class to set up her program of building a sight 
vocabulary from the oral language they brought to the first-grade 
class. 

This program developed in four stages: (1) implementing oral lan- 
guage, (2) using early recorded oral language, (3) individualizing 
thoughts into sentences, and (4) individualizing thoughts into 
paragraphs. 

Implementing Oral Language Experiences 

During the first stage, the teacher develops confidence and growth 
by accepting pupils' oral language and by observing these general 
rules. The teacher 
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1. Guides students in the rules of sharing, knowing when to talk 
ami how to listen^ 

2« Is careful not to talk do%vn to the children, 

3. Helps the pupik to clarify words and meaning already a part of 
their vocabuaries, 

4. Encourages expansion of their vocabularies. 

- An effective way of developing children's oral language is to use 
games that focus their attentkm on words and events in their envi- 
ronment. By forcing the children to concentrate on a particular sub- 
ject or situation^ the games hold their interests and aUow them to 
discover and learn new words to handle ideas. This learning process 
occurs in a variety of ccmtexts much like the normal manner tn which 
the children acquire vocabulary. The directions for several of these 
games follow: 

A Memory Cam 

Make a series of flash cards using familiar words seen in the chil- 
dren's environment, such as: STOP, DANGER, NOTICE, EXIT, NO 
ADMITTANGE, or DO NOT ENTER. When a card is shown, players 
are asked to name a place were they have seen the word or phrases 
on the card. Players give answers such as "I saw the word 'STOP at 
my street corner.'^ 

The i^yer who remembers the most places where the words or 
phrases are seen is declared the winner Try to use words that you 
are sure the children see in their surroundings. Success is important 
at this stage. 

What Did You See? 

Tell the children to close their eyes for a moment and think about 
something they saw on their way to school that morning* . . . After 
a minute say, "Now, open your eyes. What did you see, Sammy?*' 
Sammy may say, "I saw a car." The game continues until all the 
children in the group have had a chance to respond. 

Another game that can be used to help prepare the group for 
independent thinking is: 

Because: Cause and Eff^ 

The first player describes an event in his own way, e.g., "The dog 
barked." The second player is required to give a reason, e.g., "The 
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diildren were playing with the dog.'^ The third player must give a 
probable effect, e.g,, The chikiren stoj^ped frying with the dog, and 
he went to sJecp.'^ 

Players are encouraged to stat^, their causes and effects promptly. 
Answers cai> be challenged by ou^i^rptayel^. The pbyer who gives 
the answer must be able to defend his answer* 

Yes, Nu, Maybe, Bl$$e 

Explain to the children that you are going to ask them questions in 
turn. Their reply must be prompt; however, they are not allowed to 
use the words, "yes,'' "no," "maybe," or "blue," in their answers. (The 
words are written on a chart as a reminder of the words they cannot 
use.) Proceed around the semicircle asking such questions as: "Are 
you five years old?'' "Do you like ice cream?" Play quickly; your 
purpose is to stimulate thinking among the group. The winner is the 
pupil who successfully avoids the use of, "Yes," "No," "Maybe," and 
"Blue" 

Ut%SeeWhatY0H an Do 

The use of the children's names in song is an excellent way to include 
the shy pupil in the sharing activity. 

Tune: "London Bridge" 

I know a little girl named AKO-SU-A KU Ml, AKO-SU-A KU-MI, 
AKOSU A KUML 

I know a little girl named AKO-SU-A KU-MI; let's see what she can 
do. (Akosua starts to scratch her arm because she could not think of 
anything to do. The teacher leads the children in the remainder of 
the song.) 

She can scratch her arm, and we can too; we can too; we can too. 
She can scratch her arm, and we can too. 
Ami have fun doing it. 

Akosua smtks; her classmates can hardly wait to hear their names 
sung by the group. 

Art Activities 

Sharing is also an activity that provides students with a wide range 
of skills. Chikiren love to share things that give them pleasure. One 
way of creating a sharing environment is to create a classroom rich 
in art activities. 
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The teacher places a tray in the center <rf a taUe with supfrfie^ 
$udi as string yam^ cc^red drdes, colored squares^ aA>red crayons^ 
glue, sdsscm, and construction p^pa. Pupib are eiKxmraged to take 
material fnmi the tray to make original art designs. If the pupil wants 
to write a story about the art wprk^ the teacher m the parapnrfes- 
sional assists. When a pupil does not want a story written about his 
or her picture^ the teacher and the assistant respect this wish, Tl^ 
pleasure of expressing one's self through art is a worthwhile experi- 
ence. Also, using the material from a single tray reinforces sharing. 

Using Early Recmded Oral Language 

In preparation for this early stage of writing, the class is divided into 
three groups: Group ""A"* u directed to work with the teacher; Group 
"B'' is given independent word games; Group ^C" is assigned to the 
paraprofessional for a language arts activity. Group ''A'^ assemUes in 
a semicircle around a Urge chart tablet with the teacher in position 
to act as a recorder 

The teacher says, 'Tell me one thing about yourself- Think about 
what you want to say, then raise your hand when you are ready, I 
will write your words. You will learn to read your words; later you 
will learn to write what you want to say for all of us to read,'*' 

A pupil's raised hand indicates readiness to speak* The teacher 
writes the pupil's name on the chart. Everyone waits as Glenn, the 
first speaker, makes his comments for the teacher to record. The 
teacher forms each letter with great care to show the students exam- 
ples of what their words look like in print and the correct way to 
form th^ir letters. Everyone listens as Glenn speaks; the teacher 
writes his statement verbatim as he dictates* 

Glenn: I am going over to my cousins' house, 
Matthew: I am going to my aunt's house when school is over, 
Olivia: Yesterday, I went over to my cousins' house, 
Mark: I went to my cousins' party. 

It is common for young children to repeat the same words used by 
their peers. Because children learn from each other, repetition is a 
form of reinforcement that is necessary in the early stages of pufrils' 
development. The script above contains examples of this type of 
repetition in which the pupils repeat some of the words that their 
peers have used before them. However, each statement is slightly 
different and original 





After tl^ students have composed their sentences and the sen- 
fences are written on the taUet, fnifHls read them to the grmip. When 
tibe %vh(^ group has Bnished giving their contributions^ the children 
take turns reading the chart aloud to the other members of the 
group* The experience chart is left on a chart stand within easy reach 
so that the children can rej^i their statements whenever time permits. 
Each week a word list is taken frcmi the class's i^wexperiemre chart, 
and the reading {nnogram's word list* The wOTds are taught to the 
chiUren through memcny games and activities. 

IndhrMualiring Thcmglite into a SenteiKe 

The teacher uses the sentences of three of the children who con- 
tributed the items before. The items are reomled with the same 
teaching methods used to develop the items in Figure 1« The teacher 
acts as recorder As mentioned earlier, the members of the group are 
asked to think about what they will say as well as how they will 
say it. 

Glenn: I saw, "The Haunted House on a Hill/' It was a movie 
onT.V. 

Matthew: I saw Adonis coming to school* 
Mark: My mother bought me a white shirt. 

Now each pupil's contribution is clearly his own. Each child's contri- 
bution is i:omposed of new words, and few of the words used 
their peers are repeated* 

Additkmal work with the sight vocabulary and the increased use 
of responses will lead to greater confidence* This increases each 
chikfs wilhngiiess to try new words and differmt sentence patterns^ 

With training, children use more individual expressions* The oral 
language develops into a larger sight vocabulary, whkh helps to de- 
velop a writing vocabulary. Each pupil keeps a word boc^ to record 
the new words for the week. There are never more than twenty new 
woitls* There are charts and other words in the dassroom decora- 
tion^r During this development, the pupils are drawing pictures and 
dictating stories to the teadier or to the paraprofessional All of these 
words act as aids when the chikiren are ready to write thek own 
stories< When pupils feel that they can record their own stories, ihey 
are encouraged to do so. Pupib are invited to share their stories with ^ 
the group or with the whole class. 
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When their si^sht vocabularies are large enough that the teadher 
knoivs tifiat they can write their own sentences, puptb are given 
assignments to write sentences such as^ went to the lunchroom, 
. . They are toW to write the reason in their own words. A typtcal 
assignment required students to write a story about one of their 
drawings using words that they know, or can find* Throughout these 
recording/ the teacher and the assistant are always available to hel^ 
if needed* 

Individualizing TlKvi^its into a Fan^aph 

Although the children are writing their stories at this stage, the 
sharing in a group is necessary in a classroom with individualized 
instructkm. It gives pupils practice in respecting the rights of others^ 
By this time, the pupils have learned how to tell a story in sequence/ 
and they enjoy sharing the stories with the contributor During thi^ 
stage, the teadier continues to act as a recorder. 

This list contains examples of stories dic^ted to the teacher. 

Glenn: My aunt is coming to my house to spend the night. 

My mother and fisither are going out. They are going 
'to put the bird cage in our room. 

Matthew: My mother todk me to Jamaica Avenue to buy me 
£ast|r clothes. And my cousin took me over to his 
house to spend the night. 

M^rk: A went to the park with my father and sister and 
brother. We had fun. ^ 

These stories contain the pupils' own sight vocabularies, now ex- 
panded into sentences* When the pupils read their words aloud, they 
know how their stories should sound. If the teacher has not reccmkd 
, the stories just as they wanted them to, they make correctipfis, often 
deleting words, rearranging material, and ackling new words. Thus, 
editing is a natural process whereby the students learn to make their 
recordings approximate their kleas and thoughts. As they read their 
stories aloud, they begin to see how written language works. They 
also begin to see ho^ what they say hdks in writing. 

This procedure is a satisfying way to buiU a sight vocabulary and 
to develop early writing skills. Eadi part of this series of ^sons 
contributes the necessary learning skills of listening, reading, and 
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writing, and most of all a feeling that each person in the cbss has 
soQ»thing worth saying and can say it. 



What are the important aspects of this developmental process? 

1. PupUs me their own vocabuUries. 

2. Pufrils kam how to listen to thdr classmates. 

X Pupils leam to think about what they want to say. 

4- Pupils are encouraged to initiate their responses when they 
are ready. 

5. Pupils leam how to express their own ideas. 

6. It is easy for pupils to read what they have fust said. 

7. Pupils' oral vocabularies become a part of their sight vocabu- 
laries. 

8. The words give pupils expanded knov/ledge that enables them 
to read books from the library. 

9. This heterogeneously grouped class works on an individualized 
basis. The chiklren write their own stories when they are ready. 

10. Pupils are able to edit their stories^ with the assistance of the 
teacher or the parapn>fessional. 

As a result of this process^ the class dev^^ into fluent readers 
with good comprehension skills. The children also become fluent 
storjrtellers and at an early age leam to share their ideas in writing. 
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Teaching Tip: Giving 
Students Feedback 



\ / 

Thomas Clifford Bibb / 
Alabama State University, Montgomery J 

Teachers often discover that students lack the endurance to deal wrth 
long or complex writing assignments. But strategies can be deviset} to 
eliminate hostility toward these assignments. This particular strategy 
works successfully ninety-five percent of the time, but students must 
be willing to cooperate vdth it. Further, the teacher must be willing 
to sacrifii^ precious time to follow through the strategy. ^ 

The strategy requires Several forms: written comments in two 
parts on mechanics and content, student*written responses^to my 
comments, verbal comments in individual sessions, and verbal com-* 
ments to the entire class. 

At the beginning of the quarter, I ask the students to write sample 
paragraphs or short themes — one page minimum. Students may se- 
lect one of the following: 

1* You are trapped on an uninhabited island, and there is no hope 
of rescue. 

2. You are in a time machine that can take you to any year, past, 
present, or future. Where would you stop, and what would yot^ 
see? 

3. What the most important quality that you require in a poten- 
tial mate and why? 

Writing exercises like these usually elicit copious pennings from the 
gtudents. I collect these, and write comments on the back page, leav- 
ing space for the writers to respond to tny comments. I then take 
excerpts from their sample paragraphs and short themes and dupli- 
cate them* I return the sample paragraphs and short themes to the 
stu«fents akmg with a list of standard comments and the meanings of 
the comments, I give the students five to ten minutes to look over 
their papers; then I open the floor for questk>ns about my comments 
and vice versa. 
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When I no kmger havei qjuestions, and questions n9 kmger come 
from the floor, I distribute to the students the mimeograi^hed sheets 
of excerpts from thdr writing samples. I critidi^ these excerpts, 
giving both positiw and negative feedback^ and encourage the stu- 
dents to ^ questkms about cmnmmts. Frequetidy^ I receive both 
negative and positive feedbj^^ frcnn them. Afterwards, the students 
come to my office for private cdnfereiKes about^heir paper? and the 
cmnments themm. The private confejwice is a must. 

With the exception of the first step which is group interacticwi 
abou( what my aUnreviations and symbc4s .mean, I continue this 
''process throughout the quarter. Verbal feedback in the group pro- 
gi^sses from teacher-oriented to student-oriented interaction. The 
'students b?gin to leam principles/ antkipate what I would say about 
a particular excerpt, and contritntte insights of their own. 

Thisr strategy spari^ dass interacticm ami scmietimes disagreement 
over particular issues, and demonstrates to the students the flexii^ty 
of the bnguage. "When the students are wilting to participate in (he 
strategy, a combination of these kinds of feedback works quite suc- 
cessfully. Moreover, this combination clarifies my comments, helps 
me to understand the students via their comments, increases the 
students' awareness of how language operates, and increases the - 
rapport between us for the sake of learning and thinking critically* 
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Intrcxluction: The Literature of 
Black America— The Noise of 
Reading 




William W. Cook 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire 

H. "Rap" Brown, in his autobic^raphical work Die, Nigger, Die!, 
observes that school and the language of schooling are irrelevant to 
his life, are destructive of that life, and are impediments to acquiring 
a true education. 

If you leave school hating yourself, then it doesn't matter how 
much you know. , . .1 was in constant conflict with my teachers 
in high school I would interpret the thing one way and they 
would say it's wrong, . . , The street is where young bloods get 
their education, I learned how to talk in the street, not from 
reading Dick and Jane (1969, 21), 

The absence of a language which he considered legitimate, the pres- 
ence of lives and life styles which condemned the life he knew and 
cherished, in combination with the rejection of his attempts to bring 
his own experiences and values to bear on the literature which he 
read; were the sources of the self-hatred which he saw as one result 
of attending school. 

Joan Baratz (1974), in ''A Cultural Model for Understanding Black 
Americans/' offers one explanation for this gap between that which 
IS lived outside the school and that which occurs inside. Baratz draws 
a clear distinction between education— the transmission of culture— 
and schooling— that part of culture taught by professionals in orga- 
nized institutions. In societies in which there are few major differ- 
ences between the cultural values of groups of individuals, schooling, 
and education are not sharply divided or at odds with one another. In 
more heterogeneous or more complex societies, the gap between the 
two may be great. 

In a heterogeneous society ... if the schooling that was origi- 
nally generated by one segment of the society is foisted onto 
other elements of thLt Sixtety, there may be a discontinuity 
between the expectations, attitudes, and values taught in the 
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home cultti9 axKl the ones that are implicit or explicit in the 
sdtHxji culture, the school culture having been imposed onto the 
chi^ien fnKn diverse backgrounds (1974, 112-13). 

The wwld whfch Brown saw in schod was a world which dented the 
existence of the language he had learned* He did noc see the expres- 
sive forms of that language, the dozens, signifying, or sounding 
in the literature winch he was required to read. His response with 
minor variations is echoed in both the fiction and nonaction written 
by a widely diverse group of writers* 

They G^Iacks) view their language as part of them, not to be 
demeaned— a linguist would go farther, and sav that all dialects 
are equal, that black speech is as good as any other. If it is not as 
fashionabie as Back Bay Bostpnese, it preserves what the fa- 
shionable dialects never had and would have been lost except 
for the so-called dialect speakers (Laird 1973, 134). 

The preceding statement is taken not from a black linguist^ but from 
Charlton Laird Frantz Fanon (1967), in Black Skin, White Masks, makes 
a case for the relationship between language and culture and between 
language and power. To abandon one's bnguage is to abandon one's 
way of thinking and to abandon one's culture. ''A man who has a 
language, consequently possesses the world expressed and implied by 
that language. . . • To speak a language is to take on a worlds a 
culture" (1967, 16, 38). By the same token, to abandon one's home 
language is to {reject the culture which is directly linked to that 
language. 

If language is more than mere word, gesture, tonal variation, and 
so on, literature is more than the sum of the words and events which 
it includes. Literature^ employing language as one of itd components/ 
offers readers an image of the world, a culture. It reflects not only 
the world of the readers, but connects that world to other possible 
worlds. At its best, it gives the readers a clearer understanding of 
themselves and the culture in which they live. The individual who is 
unable to read— and /'reading'' is always something more than the 
process of decoding symbols— is deprived cf just those liberating and 
consciousness^-expanding Experiences that literature affords. The 
book is for that pe»wn "a universal bbnk.'' 

How do we expbit ihe power of literature to clarify and expand 
the world of the reader? We would want to be sure that we arrange 
for a reading experience that reflects the way we apprehend ourselves 
and our relationships. If awareness and maturity develop in such a 
way that we first expand our consciousness beyond the self to the 
closest others and thence to more distant others, one method of 
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organizing reading experiences would be to assure that they follow a 
similar pattern: a movement from the more to the less fami^ ^r. David 
Dorsey, in "Minority Literature in the Service of Cultural Fiuralism/' 
I puts it this way: 

Because Uterature lexpresses the most cogent propositions by 
implication, it relie? directly on the primal perceptions. When 
the reader^s Experience avid perceptions do not correspond with 
those of the text, "hoise'' is imniedtate and conscious , , . Only 
bterature can objectify one's own value systi?iivfrom the com- 
munal. Only by defining cultural differences can one consciously 
identify one's own culture in oneself (1977, 17-18). 

Literature forces us to know who we are by knowing the "other'' of 
the literature which we experience. The difference between our own 
world and the other world of literature is the source of the "noise" 
referred to by Dorsey. If the "noise" is too great, if we can see 
nothing of our world or our home language in the literature, we 
may— like H. "Rap" Brown— not be able to hear the voices which 
speak to us through the works which we read. ''Noise" is to be 
desired; too much "noise" is to be avoided. 

How do we, as teachers, prepare ourselves to make the fullest use 
of our students' experiences in making our selections? in presenting 
these works to students? it would seem that early in our planning 
we would want to know as much about the home language of our 
students as possible; that we would want to grant that language a 
dignity equal to that of other languages; and that we would admit 
that language to the classroom. Equally important would be our 
knowledge of the experiences which our students bring to the class- 
room and to our selection of literature which recognizes those experi- 
ences and which attempts to givfe them coherence and aesthetic form. 
We need to know, in short, the relationships among literature, lan- 
guage, and life; in particular, we need to know th^ relationships 
among black literature, black life, and so-called mainstream literature. 
J. Lee Greene, in "Black Literature and the American Literary Main- 
I stream," offers one way of approaching the latter task, 

j To assess properly and to appreciate fully the literary achieve- 

ments of black writers in America, one must focus on the ways 
in which the two literatures (black literature and ''Mainstream" 
literature) differ. The literary devices in black American 
literature — imagery, symbolism, language, structure— have been \. 
molded by the cultural experiences of its writers. And while 
those experiences are distinctly American^ the critical tools used 
in the study and appraisal of traditional American literature 
cannot always be strictly applied when determining the literary 
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achievements of bUck American writers. And it is technical artis- 
try, rather than socioiogicai import, that distinguishes 
American literature as literature merit (1977^ 28). 

This ts^ not to say that the critical tods possessed by the literature 
teacher who has no training in th^ teaching of black literature are 
useless. Rather, Greene would argue that application of these critkal 
tools will be similar whether we are dealing with black or mainstream 
literature — similar, but not identicall 

Much of the discussion above assumes a comparative a(^>n>ach to 
black literature, an assessment of its conformity to and its divei^gence 
from the "mainstream/ The teacher must ask the following: What 
are the dominant themes? Are they the same as, different from, or 
slight variations on traditional themes? What is the function of lan- 
guage in the work? Do we hear a single bnguage/dialect or has the 
a/tist used a combination of speech patterns? What is the relationship 
of literary aUusions to the cultu^ out of which the work comes? tf 
modern literature is encyclopedic — that is, it subsumes much of the 
tradition which precedes it— what must the intelligent reader know 
of that tradition if he or she plans to read modem works? 

V/e need to understand the cultural tradition out of which litera- 
ture rises because literature reflects culture. It helps us to discover 
where we stand in relationship to our culture and where that culture 
stands in relationship to others. It is not an acddent that Langstcm 
Hughes (1974) symbolizes his beginning to study life by throwing 
away his books. The books he discarded in The Big S<a dkJ not tell him 
what he wanted to know about life. He had to plunge into that sea 
and discover it for himself before he ^uld write. Other writers 
followed a different path. For Richard Wright in Black Boy, books were 
a source of liberation. 

f concluded the IkwR with the conviction that I had somehow 
overlooked something terribly important in life. I had once tried 
to write, had once reveled in feeling, had let my crude imagina- 
tion roam^ but the smpi^^to dream had been beaten out of me 
by experience. Now itlH^ed up again, and I hungered for 
books, new ways of looking and seeing. It was not a matter of 
believing or disbelieving what f read, but of feeling something 
new, of being affected by something that made the look of the 
world different (1966, 272-73). 

Boi>ks wer^ the source of "new ways of looking and seeing." What 
was life like for that individual who did not have the gift of reading? 
for whom books were deadf We find such a person in American Hunger. 

"Can't you really read?! ' ^^1^^- 

"Naw," she giggled. "Y<?u know I can't read/' 
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"HTou can read s<wi// 1 said. 
'^Naw.^she said, 

I stared at her and mindered what a life like hers meant in the 
scheme of things, and I came to the conclusion that it meant 
absolutely nothing (1977, 32), 

This focus on the liberating and life-giving power of books is not 
hnuted to Wright; it is [repeated in numerous slave narratives, novels, 
poems, and plays by black Americans* For those who were able to 
enter the workl of books, reading represented an expansion of life, a 
raising of the bw ceiling of expectation which James Baldwin saw as 
limiting the growth of black people. The presence of books was im- 
portant, but more important than that was the presence of books 
which spoke to the needs of the reader, which told him or her some- 
thing important and which generated a minimum of ''noise,'' 

Cora, in Alice Childress's recent novel A Short Walk, experienced 
interfering "noise"' from books early in life. At the Onward and 
Upward School for Cotored Children, a black-run preschool experi- 
ence, she is struck by the characters in the reader used in class. She 
asks if Ned, the centra! character in the story, is white. Miss Emily 
answers* 

Sho, Ned is white. What else he gun be in a white folks' book? 
You ain't write a book, is you? Ned gotta be white and his hair 
yaller and his eye gon be blue , , , Even the blind see that. 
(1979, 54) 

Miss Emily's blindness is not limited to her sightless eyes, but Cora is 
a different kind of person. She sets about shaping a life different 
from the world of Ned. She is determined to see black and to see it 
dignified. She is a %vriter, a new black writer. 

The experience of literature often leads to writing, Theltumber of 
writers who are determined to do something about the gaps they 
experience in reading are legion. The number who want to emulate 
an admired model are |ust as numerous. Others, realizing from their 
reading experience that the life they experience can and ought to be 
the subject of literature, join the ranks with as much enthusiasm as 
the first groups listed above. Readers frequently write! Reading pro- 
vides both inspiraticm and subject matter for writing. It shows us 
that we can use writing to give shape to our experience, to share 
that experience and, as was true of Wright, to fight. 

It had been my accidental reading of fiction and literary criticism 
that had evoked in me vague glimpses of life's possibility , , - It 
was out of those novels and stories, out of the emotional impact 
of imaginative constructions of heroic and tragic deeds, that I 
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fdt touching my face a tinge of warmth ftran an unseen tight, 
aiul in my leaving I was groping toward that invbiUe light (1966/ 

Literature gave him a Kfe and a dbssiUe future. It also gave him a 
method for dealing with that life and that future. "Could woxds be 
vveapons? Welt yes, for here they were. Then, maybe, perhaps, I 
could use them as a weaponr (1966, 272). He learned that words 
could say and do what he wanted them to wy and do. He leanHNl 
that they could be a defense against a life which threatened to crush 
him, and he learned that they could be shaped into a weapon to be 
used in his struggle against his enemies. He could shape a literature 
from these words that would include him, his needs, and his 
experiences. 

Langston Hughes, like Wright, knew the power of Uterattfire. He 
also knew the importance of a literature that reflected the work! of 
his black readers. He was aware of the limitations whkh American 
society had placed upon black writers. One of those limitations had 
to do with invisibility. 

They were not taught. Julian MayfieW was asked to name the Wadt 
writers who influerered him. His response to this question is indica- 
tive of the invisibility suffered by those writers who attempt to get 
on paper the life of black Americans. "In the early years there were 
no black writers who influenced me because I don't recall that I knew 
of any (other than the poet Paul Laurence Dunbar). 1. don't believe a 
single black writer was ever mentioned in any of my dasses" (O'Brien 
1973, 143), They were discouraged from making full use of their 
materials, john O'Brien, who reported the interview with MayfieM, 
also records the following comment by Ama Bontemps. 

The white aesthetic eliminates folk sources anci sociclogical 
topics; it says that these are not legitimate material for art. If 
you accept that, you really eliminate the bbck writer's whok 
range of experience from serious literature, because a third of 
all he knows is folk and about another third is classified— rather 
arbitrarily— as "sociological," and only one-third comes out of 
the traditions of the English language which he is using. He is 
so inhibited that he's left out (1973, 5-6), 

They were misread. According to John-O'Brien, critics have failed to 
read black literature a» literature, as art. 

The Hack writer is rarely talked about as an artist. Such matters 
as style, form, structure, symbols, and characterixatton are usu- 
ally ignored by critics. Most criticism of black literature is de- 
voted to a discussion of the "message.'' This indifference to form 
has led to the great misunderstanding about themes (1973, xiii). 
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Hus^ WM determimd to correct this situatkm; he was jc^ed by a 
number <^ other artists. His "The Negro Arti^ 
tain"^ (1974; 190) was a kind of literary Declaration of Independence, 
an annouiKement that he vyoukffd^ blacic faces isui blade life on 
ti^ I»rinted page aiui on the stage. 

But someday, stoiebodyll 
Stand 4ip and talk al?out me. 
And mite about me — 
Black and beautiful— 
And sing about me. 
And puf on {Hays about me! 
I reckon itil be 
Me myself! ^ 
Yes, itll be me. 

Our task, as the following selectionj^ will show, is to bring that 
wprld into our classes, to deal with it as art, to explore its language 
and its people, and to provide for our students the liberating of the 
mind and spirit that is the result of dose contact with great art. What 
follows are a few suggestions as to how this might be done. 
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In the year 1919, author and scholar W. E. B. Du Bois called a meet- 
ing of bbck people in Paris; a Fan African Congress in concept as 
well as in name. Those who attended included African studeiits in 
European universities, blacks then on the European continent, and 
those from the Caribbean and the United States. They met February 
19, through February 21, of that year, estaWishing among themselves 
relationships and guidelines, however tenuous, for future communi- 
cation. If this early Fan African Congress meant new solidarity of 
black peoples around the world, then its immediate fruits were dis- 
appointing. Yet it furnished for the intellectuals and the politically 
oriented delegates who came looking for answers to questions con- 
cerning the black man's future a symbolic step toward collective con- 
sciousness that overrode language, geography, and national status. 
The Congress prefigured the emergence, in the United States, of 
what Alain Locke in less than ten years was to call the ''New NegnT 
in a book by that title published in 1925, In Haiti it anticipated Dr, 
Jean Price-Mars's book. Ami park Vomk (Thus Spoke the Elder)/ pub- 
lished in 1928, which advisetd young Haitian writers to seek their 
materials in history, the folWore, and the arts of their own race. In 
Cuba, Fernando Orti/ in 1923 would publish Glosario de afrmegmmas 
(Gbssary of Black Speech), which was to become a valuable source 
of African references and of Cuban folk language and customs for 
the poets who initiated Afro-Cubanism in their writing. And few 
Af rican^, whose continent was still brgely under the rule of Eun^an 
states, the Ccmgress prodinred a consciousness of pdiitkal presence and 
power that would later direct the African drive for liberation- 
Black Literature iii the Twentieth Century 

Lahgston Hughes, born in 1902 in the United States; JacqiQies 
Roumain, born in Haiti in 1907; and NicolAs Guillen, born in 1904 in 
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Cuba, rabsequently.io be affected by this new consciousness 
and weiie t0 cimtribute to it through their poetry and prose. Ail three 
poets ^tured in the first half of the twentieth century and wrote at 
a time when r^ial awareness of a group socio-cultural consciousness 
was beginiUng to articulate its values in the arts, particularly in music, 
dance, and literature. They illustrate the scope of black literature, the 
very concept of which po4es a problem in terminolc^y, janheinz Jahn 
(196S) attempts to resolve it by defining as ''Neo-African" that litera- 
ture written by Wack writers in a European language during and since 
the era of colonization and slavery. Such writers are either Africans 
or the descendants of Africans, and they write in the language of the 
European countries which controlled their homelands or in the lan- 
guage of the country where history has situated them, Chronologi- 
cally/ Neo-Afrkan literature extends from ihe medieval epoch in 
Europe to the present century in the Americas, Geographically, it is 
found in Africa, where literary works are being produced in English 
and Frendi primarily; and in those countries of the Caribbean, North, 
and South America where the slave exile carried Africans, 

For Hughes, Guillen, and Roumain, Neo-Africanism offers an ap- 
proach to their works which takes into account the totality of black 
literature: its racial orientation, modes of expression related to Afri- 
can sources, historical experiences of African fKfopleS/ and its sense 
of a common social experience whose human significance was carried 
into the Americas and sustained in Africa despite the dismemberment 
of that continent. 

The Shared Experience 

Introducing a comparative approach to black literature suggests a 
vision of the whole, a dimension of literary reseai :h and teaching 
that not only includes the African background and New World modi* 
ftcations, but also seeks correspondences and cultural analogies which 
appear in the thought, the expression, and the cultural artifacts of 
literature, from the Caribbean, the United States, and South Ameri- 
can countries- Writers other than Hughes, Guillen, and Roumain can 
be selected from an English-speaking, a Spanish-speaking, and a 
French-speaking country, but these particular literary artists best 
exemplify the first significant stage of black literary development at a 
time when the overflow of artistic ferment ensuing from the period 
of the 1920s to the 1940s carried black creativity onto a world stage. 
The concept of a shared black experience emerges conjointly in 
the islands of the Caribbean and in North and SoiUh America. Vari- 
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ances in cultural devek^mient can be mainly attributed to language 
differences and rdigkntd affiliations which are predominantly Protes- 
Unt in North America and in the English-speaking islands of the 
Caribbean, but are Catholic in French-speaking, Spa^iish-^aking^ 
and Portuguese-speaking countries. Another cfifferentiating factor 
which has contributed to the social stratificaticm within H»dk com- 
munities during and after slavery invc^ves those EufX)pean radal atti- 
tudes which led to what we can call an Anglo-Saxon stance with * 
respect to social rdationships in English-spe ^king countries that was 
distinctive from the Spanish French, and Poi uguese cdkmial master- 
slave, male-female relationships, where a more openly acknowledged 
mixing of the races took fAace. And undoubtedly, but to a lesser 
extent, different forms of government played a rde in developing 
distinctive aspects of black culture, but it i& certain that to most black 
people there was little difference to be found in the governments 
they lived under so long as they were enslaved, exploited, and suffer- 
ing under the daily reality of racism. 

It is evident from my approach here that I do not see literature 
developing in a void unrelated to the cultural climate that directly or 
indirectly governs people's lives. For black people, as for any other 
people, literature projects the communal wisdom of a culture, the 
survival strategies, hero-images, woman-images, social ordering, and 
authority symbols that ultimately determine values. First, then, come 
formal and thematic roots whfch thread their way through song/ 
story, poetry, and drama in patterns that reveal common dements 
and bonds among the variant experiences of black people. On.^ such 
experience, for instance, is the particularity of black suffering which 
will range in expression from the poignant to the polemic, and, as a 
relief from the human situation, will as often as not include a mea- 
sure of humor to throw in the face of life's paradoxes. 

Hence in establishing a literary identity as one aspect of black 
studies, investigators need to take into serious account blaak writers 
in other parts of the Americas who express a racially oriented vision 
of reality. What, we might ask, do we in the United States have in 
common with them? What themes and images appear in the writing 
of the Caribbean that we recognize as part of our own reality? And 
what constitutes the underlying form of black writing across dis- ^ 
parate languages, geographic landscapes, ami national affiliatt<ms? 

In seeking cultural continuities and corresponding literary patterns 
that link a black aesthetic, I propose two approaches. The first focuses 
on oral cultures in the Atrican tradition that survived the rupture of 
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tramplantatkm and tesppeand in sUve ctmmunities as diverse as 
tiiose of e^temtk- and nineteenth-centtiry Uruguay, Cuhau Haiti^ 
Colombia, Santo Domingo, as well as in the United States, the sec- 
ond is to link these residuab of African oral traditions to written 
literature, takii^ into account those writers of the twentieth century 
who have consckm^ smight^to reflect and interpret a racial ethos in 
their presentation of themes and images am! in ^he forms and styles 
creat^ by bk^ community* 

Stephen Hemferson in his critkiue aid anthcrfogy, UnderOanding the 
Nm Bkck Paehy (1973), rightly drd%vs attention to the wUinuity and 
wholeness (his italics) of the Wade poetic tradition in the United States, 
suggesting its interaction on two leveb, tt^ oral and the written. I 
would simply adki that this oral/written tradition has abo maintained 
its^ outside the United States, in other countries of the slave dias- 
pora* Hemlersim's call for a critical frame based on black si^ech and 
Uad( music as poetic refereiKe further emf^sizes the totality of a 
Mack experience which literature communicates in a wide range of 
countries outside the United States. However, to music and speech I 
would add Wack religious expression as a creative source from which 
all forms of the black aesthetic have drawn. 

Elements of the Oral Tradition 

When Africans arrived in the Americas, one of the first and most 
carefully regulated interdictions was that which prohibited their 
kaming to read or write. Looking back from the vantage point of the 
twentieth century, I suggest a two-fold outcome not totally inhos- 
pitabk to Mack men and women from Africa as they recalled and 
handed down storie^ aid proverbs, some of whkh retained traditional 
African characters in African tales. Moreover, they were forced to 
depend on the ear as they acquired English, French, or Spanish. Thus 
^ they grasped and transmitted the vo^i sonority of Old Testament 
stories in the United States, they improvised their own versions of 
what they heard, they took possession of the new languages they 
were compelled to learn unassisted, and they gave to French, English, 
and Spanish their own cadences, embellishments, and a style which 
writers like James Wekion Johnson, Langston Hughes, and Sterling 
Brown captured on the printed page in the United States and, which, 
in non-English speaking countries, NicoUs Guillen (Cuba), Adalberto 
Ortiz (Ecuador), Nicomedes Santa-Cruz (Peru), Jacques Roumain and 
iliilippe Thoby-Mii^tin (Han^ into modem poetry. In 
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Spanish ami Francophone cultures, slave societies began to blend that 
which was African with the pageantry and color of Otholkr liturgy 
and church progressions. Furthermore, in these countries, drums, less 
stringently prohitrited than in the United States^ were reamstriKted 
by slaves with materials at hand, and used in a Mend of African 
rhythms with New World expression. The sounds and rhythms of 
these drums will reaf^ar in literature. In the United States, rhythmic 
hand-clapping, foot**tap|>ing, and instrumental effects such as that of 
the banjo served as substitutes for the drums* 

Clearly, history, social reality, and expressive style conver{^ \ Their 
inteirweaving signab a process of transculturation leading to related 
literary traditions. These traditions in their first stage then were 
based upon an oral culture whose circle of creativity embraced reli- 
gion^ music and dance, folk wisdom, and mother wit as resp<mseSi;to 
the immediate n^s of enslaved peoples. Given the ethnic origins 
and the common historical base of the slave diaspora, correspon- 
dences in forms and subject matter held together despite geograi^tic 
and language differences. Here we can direct our attention to sam- 
plings from early oral poetic expression recorded in diverse countries. 
Later analogous stylistic devices and thematic concepts will appear in 
written literature. 

For instance, in the United States, auditory and visual imagery 
combined with elements of selective improvisation to make state- 
ments, to depict a concrete racial reality, to fashion out of the chaos 
of slavery hero-figures and concepts of freedom, to protest social 
conditions/ and to express aspirations for a better future. Invariably^ 
a sense of "'voice,'' of speaker-audience relationship, of the performing 
power of the word come through clearly. Moreover, religious aspira- 
tions became metaphors for freedom as in this example; 

This ole ship is a reelin" an' a rockin' 

This ole ship is a reelin' an' a rocking rockin', rockin', 

Makin' fer ae promise ian' 

Alliteration and repetition not only assist memory, but also achieve a 
sense of motion and rhythm which make the wprd and event whose 
key idea is finding freedom, whether spiritual or physical In the next 
excerpt, again drawn from a religious context, soundlm^^ery enaUes 
listeners to "visualize" the event, while the use of the vocajlive, calling 
directly upon God, establishes the dignity of the slave in relation to 
the cosmogony that includes both the supernatui'al and the natural. 
Thus, 
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Oh. the lightnln" flashin' an' the thunder tvllin% rollin'r roUin' 
(thn?e times!^ 

Lavirdf I know my time aint long; Lawd, I know my time aint 

Similar devices of combined style appear in the following passage. , 
With b^tress on sound imagery with a variation of thematic concept 
that describes divine intervention on Judgment Day): 

Don' vo' see de chariot ridin' on de clouds? 
Dr wheeb in de fire how dey roll, how dey roll! 
O dat morn in' you 11 hyar a mighty roarin'/ 
When de Heabens fly away. 

In contrasting oral context, themes revolving around women an- 
ticipate to a great extent the later blues songs, and ultimately the 
poetry of Langston Hughes or Sterling Brown. Thus, 

' I hate to hear my honey call my name. 
Call me so lonesome an' sad . . . 

or 

Brown skin woman, she chocolate to dc bone ... 

v;I,;Ie in a somewhat differc?nt vein, the knowing lines. 

No need babe, tryin' to throw me down. 
Cause Vm pb' boys jus' come to town . . . 

and again, 

^ I got a little black woman, honey, name is Mary Lu 
Treats me better honey, heap better'n you. 

The images employed in social statements describe poetically the 
conditions of black p^ple^heir responses to those conditions, and 
their desire to escape thenWFor example. 



Captain, captain, hbw can it be. 

Whistles keep blowin', you keep a-workin' me? 



And , 

Cit up in mornin' when ding-dong rings. 
Look on table, same ole things. 

Unmistakably a comic element slides in, a self-mocking humor in the 
two selections above, which the reader, thqug^i distanced from the 
speaker's voice by time, geography, and expressive media, can still 
hear, or even 'Visualize'' from a printed text. 
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\n the foUowing selection^ theme and verbal art are integrated 
more miktantly: 

a Me'n my pahdner an' twoV thne mo', 
Coin' raise hell 'round pay car do' 

Again^ as in the religious expression, the need to break free evokes 
sriking images. ' ' 

' Some o' momin's bright an' fair, 
Gwine to hitch my wings an' try de air. 

The transplanted African had to organize his apprehension of a 
new and alieh world from fhe immediacy of his own circumscribed 
situation. It became a double vision of reality^ crcjated out of tensions 
that easily recognized the differences between the life of the slave 
and that of the master, as in these lines from the slave secular that 
Frederick Douglass remembered hearing and which he placed in his 
autobic^aphy. My Bondage and My Freedom (1853): 

* IVe raise de wheat 
Dey gib us de com 
We bake de bread 
Dey gib us de crust 
We stf de meal 
Dey gib us de huss , , 

Every line indicates how (clearly the slave perceived the irony of his 
position* ' j 

The call-and-respons^, so much a part of Negro spirituals, work 
songs, and seculars, demonstrates the circularity of human relation- 
ships that binds each to^ the other. Hence the members of the audi- 
en^, touching one another in the circle, face the leader-speaker and 
confirm their relatiwiship by response to his words. Each is a dynamic 
an^ unbroken part of tpe whole. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson recorded this example in Army Life 
iff a Bkuk Regiment . . . which begins with a call and a response: 

In de momin' 
In ue morriin' / 
Chille'n? Yes, my Lord! 

There is no set pa/tem for call-and-response, although when the 
ieader^ the auditors respond, most often with a 

"shout.'' Work sonjgs, road songs, prison songs, as Sterling Brown 
points out invite rhythmic shouts in time to bodily movement: 
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Ifrdhad--hunh- 
My weight in lime— hunh 
rd 4-whupped my captain— 
TUl he went stone-bUnd. 



The Black Oral Tradition in Other Languages 



TraitS; ^ Africans in the Spanish and French Americas have 
voiced their themes in oral patterns reflecting their cultures and 
their African heritage. From Argentina, a declaration of love. 



Mormitar tnorenita 
tu amor me mata 
quereme, morenita 
no seas ingrata. 

In Venezuela, religion is the subject, 

Negra fue Santa Efigenia 
la madre de San Bemto 
Negras fueron los tres clavos 
con qui cUvaron a Cnsto, 



Colored girl, colored girl 
Your love is killing me 
Love me, colored girl. 
Don't be so mean. 



Black was Saint Ephigenia 
The Mother o^ Saint Benito 
Black K^ere the three nails 
With which they nailed Christ, 



A more militant theme that connects religion with freedom appears 
in nineteenth-century oral expression from Uruguay, 



Quiero ser libre 
pue< Ubre naci 

^ ' ' :0Ci 

umo que Dm. 



I want to be free 
Since I was ^rn tree 
And I knew 

No other master than God 



and it ends with the chorus that discloses a wry sense of humor: 



Calfatf moreno 
te dtgo 

dejate de hablar 
si il amo te oye 
jcaramba! 
te va a castigar 



Keep quiet, colored man 
I tell you 

Stop your talking 

If the master hears you. 

The devil! 

He'^ going to punish you. 



Prom Haiti, the theme of fighting for freedom appears in a poetic 
call to battle: 



Grenadiers a I'assaut! 

(^a qui mourri affaire a yo^ 

Nan point maman, nan point papa! 

Grenadiers a lattttaut! 

(^a qui mourn zaffaire a yo! 



Grenadiers to battle! 

Whoever dies it's your own affair. 

Not your mama's, not your 

papa's! 
Grenadiers to battle! 
It's your own business/ who dies! 
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Early political songs illustrate the theme of black vis-^-vts mulatto 
, that will concern Haitian writers in the twentieth century, containing 
lines like the following: 



In addition to patriotic content, early Haitian poetry contained trib- 
utes to women, sung and recited in the Creole idiom. These themes 
later migrated into the written forms of standard French and were 
expressed in a wide range of poetry by Francophone writers of the 
twentieth century. 

In other parts of the French- and Spanish-speaking Americas, col- 
lectors of folk expression have recorded call-and- response arrange- 
ments, the interplay between speaker/leader/singer and his or her 
audience, often with an added dimension which blended Catholicism 
with remembered rituals of traditional African ceremonies. 

In searching for order aad meaning in the new reality, black men 
and women utilize old forms as far as possible, particularly as they 
functioned on a scxrial level to teach, to persuade, and to dissent. In 
the New World, the old underlying patterns mixed with new folk 
materials, imagery, and symbols to penetrate the complexities of 
human existence. It remains to be seen what the final outcome of the 
transition from the oral-aura! traditions to a body of written litera- 
ture will be, what is gained, and what is lost thiereby. 

We must concern ourselves, therefore, with another stage of black 
literary development. While folk oral culture^ were asserting their 
own identity in song a id story, there were a few black men and 
women, given the advantage of an education^ who could read and 
write in English^ French^ or Spanish^ and who learned to accommo- 
date their published wQrks to prevailing European literary standards. 
They were, in effect, colonial writers, not dissiniilar from while writ- 
ers of the time who prcnJuced a colonial lUeratCire in the Americas. 
Far fewer in number than their white counterparty, they nevertheless 
appeared with a moderate degree of consistency in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries in scattered regions, artiong them Cuba, 
Haiti, and the United States. These writers cannot be said to consti- 
tute the beginnings of a literary movement, for very good reasons. 
They were too isolated, hence largely unaware of each other's exis- 



Eh him, ces mulSires 
Dis laches autrffm 
Savenl'ih H battre 
Camph Jans le$ boh? 
Ces negre^ a lenr $mfe, 
VoHS font prendre la futt^? 
Vive I'indipehdance! 



Oho! these mulattos 

You call coward before 

Do they know how to fight 

Camped in the woods? 

And the blacks, now 

Are they making you take flight? 

Long live independence! 
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tence, and thein^cess to wntins and publishing was contingent on 
factors too far beysmd their contol to allow them to present them- 
selves with any degrpe of regularity to a reading public. Their works 
are important, however, because they signal both the dilemmas and 
the proniise of black literature^ which/ in the twentieth century^ 
writers like Langston Hughes, Jacques Roumain, and Nicolas Guillen, 
among others, would try to resolve. They also demonstrate the pre- 
carious oral-written axis on which black literary art turned before 
finding its own balance and direction among the emerging New 
World cultures. 
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The Afro-American Griot 
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The gospel must be published among all nations. But when they 
shall lead you, and deUver you up, take no thought beforehand 
what ye shall speak, neither do ye premeditate; but whatsoever 
shall be given you in that hour, that speak ye; for it is not ye 
that speak, but the Holy Ghost. 

Mark, 13:10-11 

No story can live if it is read from a paper. 

James Weldon Johnson's God'$ Trombones was published in 1927. The 
work contained eight sermon/poems which were based on Johnson's 
memories of black folk preaching. Johnson did not attempt to repro- 
duce the language of the sermons as he had heard it. He says of a 
user of that bnguage: "He had the power to sweep his hearers before 
him; and so himself was often swept away. At such times his bn- 
guage was not prose but poetry" Oohnson 1927, 5). He also comments 
on the vocal instrument which was the vehicle for this poetry. 

He brought into play the full gamut his wonderful voice, a 
voice-what shall I say?--not of an organ or a trumpet, but 
rather a trombone, the instrument possessing above all others 
the power to express the wide and varied range of emotions 
encompassed by the human voice tl9Z7, 7). 

The relationship of the sermon to the Biblical text was at its best 
tenuous. "A text served mainly as a starting point and often had no 
rebtion to the development o^ the sermon" (1927, 4). ^ 
Johnson, although he was aware of the music of the preachers 
instrument and of the sermon itself, chose to avoid another musical 
referent: he chose not to reproduce the sermons in the dialect of the 
speakers. He did this in spite of his realization that "dialect is the 
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exact instrument for voicing certmn traiiluml phases of N^ro life^ 
(emphasis mine)- He condiKies that because of this, it is "a quite 
boiited instruments^ For Minson/ there were two stops on the dialect 
organ: pathos and humor. Because it was not '"capable of yoking the 
deepest and hi^est emotions and aspiration,"* it prevented the artist 
horn dealing %vith ''the widest range of subject and the widest scxjpe 
of treatment.^ Johnson diose not to use this variant of American 
Engji^ in his sermon/poems. 

Modem students, having the benefit of the research of language 
scholars like Dillard, Smttherman, Dalby, Kochman, Labov, and oth- 
ers, and the systematic studies of bladk folk culture done by re- 
searchers Bke Jackson, Abrahams, Rainwater, Hurston, Dance, Jahn, 
Dollard, and Ddrson (to name only a few), may find Johnson's atti- 
tude rather quaint and naive, but would find it difficult to dismiss 
some <rf his observations. Johnson's introduction points to a number 
of those characteristics of the black folk &ermcm which those re- 
searchers who have followed him deal with in more systematic ways. 
He recognizes in the idiom of the black preacher ''some kinship with 
the innate grandiloquence of their old African tongues/ He recog- 
nizes in the texts a fondness for "big words" for the sound of elo- 
quence and erudition. 

The old-time preacher loved the sonorous, mouth-fillings ear- 
filling phrase because it satisfied a highly developed sense 
of sound and rhythm in himself and in his hearers Oohnson 
1927). 

This same love for the "sound of sense" (to steal a phrase from Frost) 
can be found in black artists outside the United States. Sepe in the 
Thoby-Marcelin brothers' All Men Are Mad, a Haitian novel displays 
not only a k>ve for grandiloquence but also for extended narrative or 
narrative sequencing- 

AH I can dedu^ from^^hat sordid tmd eriidr atiwrit very fragrant, 
misadventure is that the infernal fire or original concupiscence 
was lustfully burning in the demented seat of her volcanic 
sexuality (Thoby-Marcelin 1970, 139). 

Verbal decoration and elaboration shape the work of the Caribbean 
calypsonians and chantwells. Like them, the black folk preacher is 
the master of the fx)wer of Nommo; like them he can trace this 
propensity to African roots. African griots are interested in the 
''flourish of words/' 

\ 
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So strong is this tendency to construct and deliver sounds that 
it appears the bard is frequently driven to formubte various words 
that have no traceable meaning but are simply there to give the 
impression of a rich phonological repertoire (Okpewho 1979, 
224), 

Roger Abrahams in a chapter devoted to verbal contest and creativity 
describes the sacred and secular function of the man of words* In 
both instances, he is connected to power and sexuality. 

His ability with words is as highly valued as physical strength, 
_ , It may seem strange that preaching demands the same type 
of avid control and had the same emotional basis in sexually 
oriented contests as singing, but such is the case. Not only do 
both require the ability to persuade and to construct effective 
imaginative playgrounds (for example, in the use of Bible stor- 
ies); both also involve the overt contest of words (Abrahams 
1970,59-60). 

The ability to create witty turns of phrase, to play on words is pos- 
sessed by the best folk poets. "Brothers and sisters, this morning— I 
intend to explain the unexplainable—find the undefinable— ponder 
over the imponderable— and unscrew the inscrutable" Oohnson 1927, 
4-5), The performance does not betray itself by lapsing into the 
cadence of everyday speech. Word and gesture are formalized and 
heightened. Narrative lines are embroidered, pitch and volume varied 
more than in casual speech; and variations in rapidity of narration 
are frequent. Once the black folk preacher becomes the vessel of the 
word, his performance takes on a chanting tone. Sentence and phrase 
units are shortened and produced in recognizable patterns. These are 
punctuated by responses from the congregation and are marked by 
shouts of encouragement and affirmation. In this they are not unlike 
the narrative recitations of the West African griot, African audien^ces 
inject themselves into the griot's narrative, and they do so in response 
to specific signals, for "oral performance alerts us— by a recognizable 
technical and structtmrl device— to 5tgnifkant nroments m the story 
. , , when the audience ^s considerably impressed by a turn of phrase, 
a well- represented detail, or even a histrionic movement by the bard, 
, , , A member of that audience throws out a phrase instantly in 
recognition of the bard's excellence. . . • I'hese phrases of call-and- 
response'' are the way in which the audience signals "its recognition 
and encouragemeftt of the bard's good job" (Okpewho 1979, 212), 
Other characteristics of the heightened portion of the narrative are 
the dominance of active verbs and of action itself. Single word modi- 
fiers and descriptive passages are used as intensifiers of the a€tion^ 
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Moskal Eletrcnts 

Johnson, in his description, notes still other characteristics which 
mark a successful oral sermon. He comments on the use of musical 
referents (particularly on the use of the spirituals), the singing and 
moaning which accomp/ ny the most effective sermons, and the im- 
portance of kinetic elements— 'He strode the pulpit up and down in 
what was actually a very rhythmic dance' —like gesture^ pantomime^ 
and dance. The intoning and chanting described above is more "musi- 
cal" than casual speech. It "is always a matter of crescendo and dimin- 
uendo in the intensity — a rising and falling between plain speaking 
and wild chanting. And often a startling effect is gained by breaking 
off suddenly at the highest point of intensity and dropping into the 
monotone of ordinary speech" Oohnson 1927, 10). The shifting from 
casual speech to the chant is found in a number of oral narrative 
traditions, but it is especially important to traditional African per- 
formances. In that tradition, the griot uses the chant to signal signifi- 
cant prospects of action. They are "recognized and realized in an 
instant chant. . • • The climactic chant is also employed at moments 
when heroic figures deliver a boast'' (Okpewho 1979, 215), The chant 
serves to heighten and dramatize those moments which are not nar- 
rative in the strictest sense of the word; they signal dramatic and 
emotional highpoints and are a "worrying" of the narrative line. 

Because the sermons, like spirituals, blues, calypso, ijala, halo, and 
Ifa recitations are not structured according to syllable count, as is 
much European poetry, another performance tradition is necessary if 
the chanted portions are to have the rhythmic effect which they 
should. Since lines may be and usually are of uneven length, the 
singer must perform them as equal rhythm units. Melisma, bent 
tones, and worrying the line are techniques which make possible 
stretching shorter lines in order that they may be synchronous with 
longer lines. Longer lines may be made to conform to shorter lines 
rhythmically paired to them by rapid delivery. 

Since chanting is the performance mode which the black folk ser- 
mon adopts, a more detailed description of the technique of chanting 
and its influence on the "shape of things unknown" is in order. John 
Bennett's observations (1906) are helpful here, for they are mated 
with an attempt to present formulaic portions of the sermon with 
musical notation. (Bennett does not Ubc the term "formula," but he 
did understand the technique.) The chanted sertnon /prayer can be 
found throughout much of nineteenth-.and twentieth-century litera- 
Tufe. Dunbar''s '^Arik^belTum Sermon"" cafches not only' itliT tone of 
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the sermon, but also its use as a weapon against the enemfes erf the 
community; its way of "hitting a straight lick with a crooked stick.'' 
J. W. Johnson's versions have already been mentioned, Langston 
Hughes exploits both the humorous and serious potential of the 
form in his poems, stories, and tales. His Jesse Sempk i^ a secular 
and sacred man of words, Zora Neale Hurston records most of 
the text of ''BehoW the Rib" in Mules and Men (1935), even though 
she, like most of her Harlem ; Renaissance colleagues "regularizes'' 
the language, 

William Faulkner, even though he couW not rid himself of cer- 
tain received racial stereotypes, does recognize the black folk sermon 
as a distinct and powerfully moving art form. Rev. Shegog's sermon 
in The Sound and the Fury follows the pattern of chanted sermons 
recorded by scholars in the field: it begins in a kind of standard 
dialect but then moves into a chanted black dialect. They did not 
mark just when his intonation, his pronunciation became negroid; 
they just sat swaying a little in their seats as the voice took them 
into itself/' Ellison's Homer Barbee delivers a sermon on one erf the 
most popular themes in the canon: the train journey. The protagonist 
of Invisible Man in his speech before the Brotherhood demonstrates 
the secular uses of the oral sermon. (No paper this length can do 
justice to the rich store of folk material which Ellison includes in the 
novel. That study is yet to be undertaken. The novel is without peer 
in its accurate rendering of Wack folk art and in the variety of samples 
presented.) Baldwin, given the intensity of his love/hate rebtionship 
with the bbck folk church and his early career as a preacher, can be 
expected to reflect the pulpit styles of that church* He finds his 
greatest moments of eloquence when he surrenders his text to the 
cadences of the sermon. Sister Margaret in The Amen Comer, ^^nd 
Meridian Henry in Blues for Mr, Charli: express themselves through 
the medium of the sermon. Gordone in No Place io be Somebody has his - 
protagonist/narrator Gabriel use the sermon form to launch his at- 
tack on <he black church and its leaders. His "Whiter Than Snow^ 
sermon, like Baldwin s Co Tell It on the Mountain and most Wack folk 
sermons, depends for much of its meaning oh our knowledge of song. 
The ''March cn Washington" sermon exhibits the satiric potentialof 
the form, 

Bennett presents the climax of the chanted portions of the sermon 
in the following transcription: ^ 

"Now I gwine tell you erbout dese hebbenly manniehs. Wen dt 
nuttm' ter eat an' tub drink-mmmr His voice now rose to an 
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ecstatk shout half a recitative and half a cJuntrng song, in the 
midst of the words, like some stringed instrument pbying, sub- 
ordinate, thnmgh a chant; and at every humming pause, he bent, 
and kissed the BiUe lying on the altar before him; ' An' de brooks 
WU2 g<me dry-mmm^ an' de springs wuz tun ter dus-mmmm . . . 
an' dey shiU hongry no mo -mmmm . . . an' de Lo'd-mmm 'e say 
tuh ol' Moseh-mmm 'Moseh*mmmml Mo-seh-mmmmf IV at yo' 
want, Lo'd? Wat yo' want-mmm?' 'Go, Moseh-mmmmmmmm, 
go, go; an' smote de rock-mmmm!' ... an' dey _shiU thusty 
no mo-mmatml ~An^ or^Mdsch-mmni, 'e gone, an' 'e smote- 
mmmmm de rock-mmmm! . . . and dey shill thusty no mo'- 
mmmmmmmmmm! An' de hebbenly manniehs fell lak fall de 
midnight dew*mmmmmm! An' dese manniehs Irfn erbout de 
bigness er a w'ite bean, so k>ng, an' so big-mmmm . , . an' de 
Lo'd say ter de Chillen ob Iirum-mm, 'Go, go; pick 'em up fo' yo' 
famblies; go, gst yo' breakfusses, an' yo' dinnahs, an' yo' sup- 
pahsl' An' dey gone, an' dey pick 'em up, an' dey eat dey f ill . . . 
an' dey shill hongry no mol An' de angel showed John a bushel 
medger er dem hebbenly manniehs ... an' dey shill hongry no 
mo' ... no mo'-m&immmmf" 



The Climax 

As an tllustrati :»n, this sample presents many of the characteristics of 
the sermon climax. Because the purpose of the preacher is less intel- 
lectual than emotional, the preacher will climax his sermon in a vision 
of joy and celebration no matter what his text. He wishes to move, 
to exhort his listeners, to bring down the spirit. The service of which 
the sermon is the center piece is more invocation than adoration. 
The selection above is marked by elaboration of narrative, the use of 
formulaic words and sounds (the text itself becomes a formula: 'They 
shall hunger no more; neither shall they thirst/'), dramatic action 
(kissing the Bible, pantomiming the size of the manna), dramatic 
dialogue which as a result of its patterned repetition in the sermon 
becomes another kind of formula, homely speech, and imagery ("what 
you want. Lord?" and comparing the manna to a white bean), and 
the interspersing of musical figures into the text of the sermon. 

Henry Mitchell (1970), in describing the climax of the sermon, 
misses the point when he criticizes it as not resisting the temptation 
to digress or destroy the Ic^icaUymmetry of its ideas. He states: "the 
black climax is not required to teach or deal with concepts or to 
convey facts," and adds the opinion that at that point in the sermon, 
the "black preacher has shifted from objective fact to subjective tes- 
timony." He gives way to "I." Mitchell concludes that the formulaic 
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climax, which usually deals with heaven, the cross, or thf reward of - 
the faithful^ leaves something to be desired. 

In the area of creative and relevant climax, the bUck pulpit needs 
improvement badly, but tt has within its tradition the elements 
of its own perfecting. Its greatest lack has been at the point of 
not being aware of the need of such discipline as this (Mitchell 
1970, 190), 

The formulaic climax which Mitchell deplores Has as its purpose the 
uniting of the preacher with the congregation. He shifts to the sub- 
jective in order to offer his personal testimony to the truths which 
he has expressed and to demonstrate his closeness to his co- 
worshipers and their everyday experience. The very language illus- 
trates this. 

I said I'm in trouble this; evenin' 

I need someone to go all night long ' 

If you never hear no more p 

Keep your hand, in God'sr hand 

)on't worry Saint Paul about folk misusing you 
No no don't worry about folk misusing you 
The Christ of the Bible 5iX>ncr or later, 

iij gonna overtake them 
He'«* my speed-cop 
See he's my speed-cop 
Amen! 



Thc><5e of us who have gotten citations 
You're in a hurry, left late 

Amen and you're overspeedin' ^ 

Oh yes I've gotten them 

Amen 

And the moment you lea*>l expect, the Highway Patrol 
You look up in your rt^arview mirror and you see a 
red light 

Blinking in your face 

He's overtakin' you 

So it is with the Christ of the Bible 

You may mistreat me 

You may talk about n*e 

But just keep on livin' 

The speed-cop gonna take care of it. 

(Rosenberg 1970, 193-194) 

The metaphor is dnmn from the common experience of the people; 
it is drawn out. The preacher presents his own experience and assur- 
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ance as token of the assurance all do expect/ Th'^ testimony is not 
only framed in the words and actions which the coi^gregat^on knows^ 
it is also framed musically by songs which are familiar^ to the entire 
group. What is in^rtant is not the logical /elationship'of this climax 
t9 what has preceded it, but its emotional rightness. D6ubt and tribu- 
latton must be resolved in ecstasy and assurance; the Holy Spirit must 
be invoked to the extent that worshipers experience spirit possession, 
(I choose to call this the logic of th^ spirit.) For these reasons, what- 
ever the subject of the sermon, th^ preacher turns in the climax to 
standard themes: the triumphal entry into heaven, the punishment 
meted out to the enemies of the trit?e, the rewards due the faithful, 
and the glorious reunion with the faints who have gone on before 
us, Snice the purpose of the service \s to invoke the spirit, to have it 
manifest itself in the worshipers, the sermon has failed if no spirit 
possession takes place. 

The sermon is the culmination of an ever at^cending spiral which 
satisfies those who need essential information for the mainten- 
ance of their lives, 

I 

The Text 

The text is not all. It is a source and a subject for creation and verbal 
elaboration. Narrative sequencing, as is obvious from the above 
example, is something other than telling a story. It is the elabora- 
tion of that story, the linking of it to the everyday world of 
the worshiper. 

The black preacher u^^^s scripture mote for the interpretation of 
recent experiences than for predic ting the future or for detailed 
prophecy. The literal, impersonal use of the scriptures would be 
foreign to this mind and spirit (Mitchel! 1970, 113). 

Modern preaching, even in black, must lend interest to the text 
rather than assume that widesprtvd interest in it already exists 
(Mitchell 1970, U8). 

For the black preacher, the Bible exists more ' as an inexhaustible 
source of gocxl preaching material than as an mert doctrmal and 
ethical authority." He depends, thert^fore, less on logical persuasion 
and argument and more on probing the depths of the Biblical text, 
examining linking it to the world of his co-worshipers In doing so 
he avoids heavy dependence on historical and philosophical theories 
of ordering. His is a present-centered world. 
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like most oral narrative, the black sermon depends heavily on 
formulaic structures for its success* Milman Parry in Studies in the Epic 
Techniqui of Oral Vme Making (1930) defines the tormula as "a group 
of words regularly empbyed under the same metrical conditions to 
express a given »sential idea'' (Parry 1930, 30). Rosenberg (1970) 
alters this definition slightly* For him sermon' formula systems are 
^ ^groups of words, which, when recited, are metrically and seman- 
\ tically consistent^ related in form by the repetition and identical {ribce- 
\ men^ of at least half of the words in the group/' If one accepts the 
^^usefulness and rightness of worrying the line, melismatic singings 
and metrical and syllabic suppression, Rosenberg's definition can be 
l\elpful. It fails, however, to account for call-response formulae which 
may vary greatly metrically bul» which are introduced regularly and 
rhythmically into the body of most Mack foll^sermons. The responses 
vaiy in length and in intensity but they are patterned and are a part 
of ^le folk knowle dg e of the p^^Ie. Our definition of formulas then 
mu^t include them; must account for formulas which ar^ repeated 
verbWim, formulas which are metrically consistent though slightly 
alter^ and formulas which are repeated in varied meters although 
they i^ay be introdtK::ed at regular aifd predictable intervals. 

Th^ call-^response pattern is familiar to most students of African 
and A^ro-American art* Okpewho's description of African call- 
response patterns has been discussed earlier. These same patterns 
can be found in black sermon recitations* 

If the black preaching tradition is unique, then that uni^uenes^ 
depends in part upon the uniqueness of the bbck congregation 
whi^v talks back to the preacher a$ a nornsal part of the pattern 
of worship (Mitchell 1970, 95). 

This talkiiig back will take the form of rhythmic exclamations like, 
"Yes, Lord^" "My God, my God!" "Oh, Yes!" ''Hallelujah!" "Preach 
the word^ brother!" These are rhythmic repetitions of key words 
uttered hy the preacher; or moaning or singing accompaniment to 
the sermon. The response may not always be verbal Percussive re- 
sponses like ^nd-clapping or foot-stamping, and gestures like hand- 
waving or jerking are as frequent as verbal resporises. These re- 
sponses may have as their purpose encouragement of the speaker, 
approval of his ability or of the accuracy of his statements, or the) 
may be reflections q|F spirit possession* When the latter is the cas€ 
the responses frequently give way to holy dancing, laughing, c 
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speaking in tongues* The intensity and rapidity of the responses 
imreases as the emotions of the woi;?hipers become so intense that 
they can no longer be contained. At this point, the congregation and 
'^c spirit posseting are in control of the sermon. The good preachfcr 
moves with this emotional tide; he does not try to stem or redirect it« 

Other formulas ipcHide praise nam^ of the divine— ''Sweet Mary s 
babyl,^ ""O Wonderworking Jesus!"— for holy persons— To^ left lone- 
some Mary!" — and for sinners. Incremental repetition of stock 
phrases from the Bible form another kind of formula, for they are 
repeated in extrentdy varied sermon situations. These are scmetimes, 
but not always, variations on the text of the sermon. Still another 
formulaic utterance is the song lyric or title. The congregational 
resp<Hise and the sermon itself frequently allude fo or quote song 
titles or lines. These may be picked up and ''lined out'' during the 
sermon* They may be led b)f the preacher, a deacon, church mother, 
or any melRber of the congregation* Individual members will have 
favorite songs which they may hum or moan when the spirit is upon 
them, and these may not always be sung by other meml^rs, but the 
individual is not deterred f rcwn singing his or her religion. 

Standard rhetorical devices, in addition to those already mentioned, 
include dialo^es of temptation. These are usually signalled by the^ 
introduction into the narrative of an indefinite antagonist— 'Some- 
_^body said, HTie road is too weary'"; of a divine intercessor (note the 
conversation between God and Moses quoted earlier in this discus- 
sion), or a diabolical enemy, (Olmstead il97(f) describes such a mo- 
ment in his descriptk)n of a black service.) Frequently these dialogues 
consist not only of verbal exchanges; they are acted out. Another 

/rhetorical device, the narrative sequencing mentioned earlier, is also 
signalled in the body of the sermon. Patterned phrases such as "With 
the eye of faith, I can see you now,' "My Bible tells me that he went 
to island of Patmos," or "Can you see my Jesus sitting there sur- 
rounded by his enemies?' serve to signal extended narrative or" de- 
scriptive moments. Request for divine guidance and for the collabora- 
tion of the congregation is formalized: "Help me. Lord, to preach yo' 
word this evening!" "Help him Lord!" Testimonials to the redemptive 
power of giftce and especially recitations of the tflsMnent of salvation 
are introduced by stock' phrases like "I don't knoi^ about you, but 1 
have determined to follow Jesus." "I remember the dayN^nd hour 
when the Lord spoke peace to my soul/' and "1 know I have a building 
not made with hands" are part of the ritual of testifying. Finally, the 
preacher invites members of the congregation to open their hearts to 
the power of the spirit: "Have I got a witness?" "Let the church say 
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amen/' 'if you been redeemed you can shout and sing/' 'if you know 
the Lord in the redeeming of your soul, let me see your han^is/' 
"Somebody here knows about the power of the Lord " / 

The sermon, which becomes a vehicle for comment on the e;tperi- 
ences of the congregation, includes political, social, humorous, and 
even sexual references. It communicates because it is delivered in the 
language of the congregation; it employs rhetorical devices with 
whiL^i they "e familiar. / 

/ To lose one's language is to lose one's identity. To refuse to 
Irarn and use the f>eopIe's language is an affront to P<?ople 
one presumes to serve (Mitchell 1970, 150), / 

It is no accident that Ellison's invisible man is a man who does not 
know his own language. He speaks the language an^ uses the words 
oi others, and bt^cause he does, he must journe^ back to the lost 
language and the folk games built around it. He must learn to say 
"no " to the enticements of those who want to i?emake him in their 
image. Only then can he have a voice in his own destiny. 

Du Bois devotes the closing chapter of The Cift of Black Folk (1961) 
to religion, and his comments on the African-ness of black American 
traditional religion are a fitting close to this/ discussion. There are 
African survivals in the religion of black America. Although slaves 
lost thetr Language and many of the trad^ional social and political 
structures vi hich had sustained them in their home, they retained an 
^African" attitude toward art, toward mg^ement, and toward mvsic 
and language. They also retained muc^ of their originrJ religivin, 

1 he vast power of the priest in the African state still sur- 
vived; his realm alone— the provinie/of religion and medicine- 
remained largely unaffi^cted by the/plantation system in many 
* important particulars. The Negro priest, therefore, early amc 
an important figure on the planta^on and found bis function av 
tfie interpreter of the supernatural, the comforter of the sor- 
rowing, and as tm?one who expressed, rudely, but picturesquely, 
the longing and disappointment of a r^tolen people (Du Bois 1961, 
, 152-53). / 

lohnson closed his introduction with the following statement: 'The 
old-time Negro preacher is rapi41y passing. I have here tried sincerely 
to. fix something of him'' (19^, 14). johnson's obituary was a bit 
premature. The black folk pre-^cher has not disappeared. He has led 
S C.L.C, has created Operat/on P.U.Sii., and has so! ^ records. In 
the priKcss, he has helped s^ape the direction of American religion 
and the art of public speech, / 

/ 

/ • 
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Exploring Multi-Ethnic Literature 
for Children through a Hierarchy of 
Questioning Skills 



Sharon White Williams 
Hampton Institute, Virginia 

Through the art of memorable words and captivating illustrations, 
multi-ethnic literature brings delightful, rich experiences to children 
exposed to it in meaningful and varied ways. It further provides 
invaluable opportunities for authors and illustrators to interact with 
children's imagination and critical thinking habits and abilities. 

There is need for teachers to continue exposing children to differ- 
entiated cognitive processes. Certainly one vehicle to encourage chil- 
dren's thinking processes while effectively guiding their literary 
experience is for teachers systematically to utilize questioning skills 
that promote thought patterns on varying levels. 

This article presents Benjamin Bloom's six levels of cognitive 
processes as one method which teachers may use to develop a hier- 
archy of questions for effective teaching of multi-ethnic literature 
(Bloom et aL 1956), A description of the six levels is first presented 
and followed by a hierarchial satmpling of questions pertaining to 
muiti-ethntc children's books. Moreover, since the teaching of litera- 
t|ire includes aspects in the affective domain/ it is t:>>enUai that some 
attention be devoted to samples of affective questions. 

Bloom's Level of Cognitive Processes 

Knowledge— Knowledge questions require the recalling of specific 
facts or the reciting of directly stated information. Such ques- 
tions are usually characterized by key words such as ''who," 
"what/' "wh^re/' and "when/' 

Comprchemicn --Questions on the comprehension level call for the 
explaining of information or the rephrasing of acquired infor- 
mation in one's own words. Such questions generally contain 
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key words such as ''compare," "contrast/' ''explain/' "rephrase/' 
or ^'exfiain in your own words.'^ 

Appluution—Applicatkyn questions elicit the application of previ-- 
ously acquired information to determine one correct answer. 
These questions often contain key words such as "classify/' 
"employ/' "apply/ or "solve/ 

Analjfsis— Questions on the analysis level call for the identifica- , 
tion of motives, the drawing of conclusions, or the deriving of 
evidence. These questions include key terms such as "analyze/' 
"support/' or "conclude/' They further ask students "why." 

Synffcrsrs— Questions on the synthesis level elicit the making of 
predictions or the solving of problems having varied answers. 
They include key words such as "develop/' "construct/' ''pre- 
dict/' "design/' "produce/' and "what happens if." They also 
stimulate creative thinking. 

£z;a/«a/wn— Evaluation questions are described as representing 
the highest level of cognition involving making judgments, for- 
mulating opinions, providing personal reactions and criticisms. 
These questions are usually characterized by key terms such as 
"give your opinion," "judge," "validate/' or "argue." 



Hierarchical Sampling of Questions Pertaining to Multi-Ethnic 
Children's Books 



!. Haley, Gail E. A Story— A Story (New York: Atheneum, 1970). 
A. 3umiviary 

A Story— A Story, the 1971 Caldecott winner, shows Ananse, 
the "spider man," using his cleverness, bravery, and wits to 
buy the Sky God's stories. As his reward, Ananse takes the 
stories, now called "Spider Stories," back to earth, where 
they are scattered to the corners of the world. A truly 
delightful and tender book, filled with a sparkling dialogue 
and captivating illustrations. 
Sample of Story-Rel ted Questions 
I. KnowUdge 

a. Who was the main or principle character in A Story^-A 
Story? 
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b. How did Anan$e capture Osebo, the leopard-of-the- 
terribie-teeth;Mnboro,thehornet-who-stings-like-fire; 

. 4nd Mnoatia, the fairy-whom-we never-see? 

c. What did the Sky God want fur his stories? 

d. Who wanted the Sky God's stories? 

2. Comprehension 

a. Explain in your own words the main idea of A Story~A 
Story. 

b. Describe how Ananse told the leopard to play the 
binding game. 

c. Compare and contrast the personalities of Ananse with 
Osebo, the leopard-of-the-terrible-teeth, 

d. Describe, in your own words, the technique Ananse 
used to capture the hornets-who-sting-likc-fire- 

3. Application 

a. Would you classify /I Story~A Story as fantasy or real- 
ism? Explain. 

b. After reading A Story^A Story, choose at least'one posi- 
tive idea about elderly people you think the author 
wants the reader to grjsp. 

c. Give an example of an illustrator of children's books 
who utilizes wocnkuts as an illustrative technique, 

4. Analysis / 

a. Support or refute the idea that Osebo was an incoii-, 
sideratt person. i 

b. Analyze the language that ihe author uses to deter- 
mine what effect it has up<?n the readers, 

c. Compile evidence to support the following statement: 
Ananse was clever in capturing his victims, 

u. Analyze the a:>peclt> uf A 'yiOf y—A Sliff\f, which you feel 
are similar to Pandoras Box or BrVr Rabbit and The Tar 
Baby. 

5. Syntht*S4$ 

a. Predici vVhat you feel would have happened if Ananse 
had failed to obtain the Sky Gcxi's stbries. 

b. Develop a dance depicting the mcxxl or temperament 
of Mnoatia, the fairy-whom-we-never-see, 

c. Design an alternate plan for Ananse to capture 
MnborO, the ho^net-who-stings-like-fire, 

d. Write a position paper in which you communicate how 
A Story -A Story could be used to dpjnonstrate clever- 
ness to children. 
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6. Ermluatim - * 

a. Assess whether or not your friends vyould enjoy ^ 
Story— A Shrji. Substantiate your feelings, 

b. In your opinion, what could Nyame have done with 
his prisoners? Explain. 

c. Give your reaction as to whether or not Ananse and 
Nyame made a fair trade. Justify your beliefs. 

d. In your judgment, what implications can be drawn 
about the illustrations contained in A Story— A Story in 
thdr relationship to the story's contents. 

n. Isadora, Rachel. Ben's Trumpet (New York: Greenwiilow Books, 
1979). - . 

A. Summary - ' 
Ben desires, mg^e than anything, io be a'trumpeter al- 
though he only plays an imaginary instrument. His dream 
finally comes true when a musician in ^ neighbt>rhcKxi night- 
club discovers his ambition. An ^ndearing story accented 
with extraordinary and striking illWrations. 

B. Sample of Story-Related Questiorts^ 

1. Knowledge 

a. Wh^re doe:, the story, Bens Trumpet, take place? 

b. What are the names of two instruments l?cn hears at 
the Zig Zag Jazz Club? 

c. What is the name of the musical instrument Ben pre- 
J tends that he plays? 

*^ d. What is the name of the dub Ben visits every day on 

the way home from school? 

2. Comprehension 

a. Explain how you think Ben felt when thiubiiys laughed 
at him. 

b. Discuss the reason why Ben had no trumpet at first, 

c. Express Ben s attitude toward music. 

d. Discuss and compare Ben's feelings at the beginning 
of the story with his feelings at the end of the story. 

3. Application 

a. Give an example of a time your peers laughed at you 
for something you did that did not fit the norm. 

b. Demonstrate the way Ben felt when a member of the 
Zig Zag Jazz Club said, Xome on over to the club, 
and well see what we can dc>/' 

c. Classify Ben's playing the trumpet on his way from 
^ schoof as happy or sad. 
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d. Dramatize how Ben's face looked when the other chil- 
, dren laughed at tiim* 
' 4« Analysis 

a. Support your reason(s) for liking or disliking the story^ 
Ben s Trumpet. Explain why. 

Analyze Ben s reasons for pretending he had a 
trumpet, 

' c. What conclusions can you draw about Ben's interest 
in the musicians? 
d. Analyze the language structure used in the book,'«Bm s 
Trumpet, to determine how it helps to achieve the 
author's general intent. 

5. Synthesis 

a. Predict what would have become of Ben if ihe trumpet 
player had not come out on a break and seen Ben 
sitting there. What effect would the consequences 
have had on Ben's later life experiences? 

b. Write a sequel to Ben s Trumpet in which Ben has 
another childlike experience, 

c. How can parents, teachers and other concerned citi- 
zens improve the life-styles of the other ''Bens" in 

'America? 

6. Evaluations 

a. Assess the potential which Ben's Trumpet has for initiat-^ 
ing group discussipns relating to emotional crises in 
life. Present persftnal reactions. 

b. Judge the significance of the story in terms of authen- 
ticity of the characters and story plot, 

c. Revise the story ^d place ^n in a middlenrlass family 
whicji gives him a trumpet at an early age. In your 
judgment, would Ben's experiences reflect ihcn^e por- 
trayed in the book? Explain, 

d. Critically analyze the illustrations portrayed in ftm's 
Trumpet in order to determine their relevancy, appeal^ 
and appropriateness. 

Ill Yarbrough, Camille. Comrows, illustrated by Carole Byard 
(New York: Coward, McCann & Geoghegan, Inc., 1979). 
A. Summary 

Through the stirring voices of Mama and Great Grammaw^ 
a moving, poetic story unfolds which explains the historical 
significance of the hairstyle patterns of cornrows and their 
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symbolizing courage and strength for outstanding Afro- 
Americans. The book contains remarkable illustrations. 
B. Sampte of Story-Related Questions 

1. Knowledge 

a. Define what is meant by ''comrows/* 

b. What are the names of some of the comrow styles 
presented in Comrow$7 

f c. Identify the main characters in Comrmos, 
d. What is meant by the term ''suku"? 

2. Comprehension 

a. Explain the origin of comrows. 

b. Compare and contrast the comrow hairstyle to the 
traditional style Japanese women and children wear. 

c- In your own words, summarize the story Comrows, 
d. Describe in your own way, the story character. Me- 
too. 

3. Application 

a. Apply information obtained from reading Comrom to 
demonstrate how comrows are made. 

b. How would you classify the book Comrom? As fantasy 
or realism? Explain- 

c. Give an example of another children's book which con- 
tains the same theme as Comrows, 

d. Present an example of how the story, Cornrows, con- 
tributes to the understanding of important traditions 
of black Americans. 

4. Anal}f$is 

a. Analyze the authenticity of the characters portrayed 

in Comrows. 

b. Appraise the value of the story Comrows in terms of its 
interes^t to children of ether ethnic groups. 

c. Explain why prominent black leaders were included in 

Comrpws. 

d. Present evidence which indicates whether or not a 
change in your attitude regarding the ^'comrow" hair- 
style occurred after you read the book Comrows, 

5. S}fnihe$is 

a. Produce appropriate music and sound effects vVhich 

may be used in retelling Comrows. 
h. Design your own cornrow hairstyle. Try it out or a 

friend. Explain the significance of your desigri.^ 
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c. Why do you suppose Camille Yarbrough, the author 
of Omrojtfs, used poetic words^ captivating iOustrationS/ 
and rhythm to convey the story? 

d. Write a poetic sequel to Ccmrou^s, 
6. Evalfiaticn 

a. What do you feel would have happened to the cpn^row 
ttadition if the first weavers had not been captured? 
Explain* ^ , 

b. Explain why you believe Comrcfm is or is not a good 
bopk which positively promotes black awareness and 
pride, 

c. What is your personal reaction to the language content 
of the book? Justify younreaction* 

d. In your opinion, to what age group could you recom- 
mend Comrom? 

Just as there is a need for black children to be stimulated by ques- 
tions which require cognitive responses in understanding multi-ethnic 
literature, there must be further exposure to questions in the affec- 
tive domain which engender emotional responses or reactions. 

'Following, then, are some sample questions in the affective domain 
that relate to the study of the three multi-ethnic children's books 
previously presented, > 

1. After reading Ben's Trumpet, how do you think Ben felt when he 
no longer had to play an imaginary instrument when the triim- 
peter in the Club let him play a real trumpet? 

2. As a result of listening to A Story — A Story, put yourself in 
Ananse s place when Nyame, the Sky God, revealed the price 

* he had to pay in order to jbuy his stories. Share your emotional 
feelings and thoughts: 

a. Would you have thought the price was too high and tasks 
too difficult for you to accompfuh? 

b. Would the tasks have been a challenge to you? 

c. Would you have given up? 

3. In the book Comrows, which part of the story inspired you the 
most? Er.press your feel^^ngs in such a way that others can 
share them. 

Children need to become increasingly aware of the value and sig- 
nificance of multi-ethnic literature. 1 hey must be stimulated by a 
variety of questions that are both cognitive and affective. This article 
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has presented sample questions which teachers can use to promote 
such an understanding and stimulate children's thinking habits and 
atnlities. ^ 
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"A first step in the development of effective reading/language arts 
skills is the interest stiidents have in the materials; young people 
, enjoy books and stories *that portray real life situations with which 
they can identify'^ (Homburger 1975, 22). To have appeal, the reading 
matter not only must be appropriate for students' reading leveb, it 
must alcK) be what ihi^ consider relevant and meaningful. We know 
from our own experience and from research (Belloni and jongsma 
1978) that children work better and learn better when dealing with 
materials they like. Other studies since 1955 have consistently shown 
that children learn better from materiab they enjoy. 

If books and stories are to be effective in achieving instructional 
goals, they must be selected on the basis of attitudes, interests, and 
aptitudes of the learners. Their interests are strongly influenced by 
the times in which they live, an^, therefore, the benefits of these 
interests can best be reaped through book content and illustrations 
that reflect life the way it is— with all of its joys, sorrows/ pressures, 
anxieties, aspirations, and achievements. Since many black students 
have strong ties with their ethnic group, materials portraying them 
in ways that build positive images worthy of respect and dignity could 
prevent the student alienation which often leads to disruptive be- 
havior and low achievement. Teachers will certainly want to use some 
materials which reflect life and environments different from those of 
black students, since it is good practice to use works by and about all 
ethnic groups. Honest, sensitively written books and stories whatever 
the setting avoid characterizing blacks as weak, ignorant, subservient 
beings but instead accurately reflect the persp^tives and feelings of 
this group through character behavior, content, and illustrations, (See 
also Rosenberg 1973,) 
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bcreaftUig Aditevement throng Literature 

Black youngsters easily relate to books such as The Soul Brathen and 
&rtrr LoH (K. Hunter); Camlboal to Fntdom (T. Fall); I, Charlotte Forten: 
Bh^k arU Free (P. Longsworth); Maholm X Black and Proud (F. M. White); 
and The Story of Stevie Wonder (J. Haskins). They en|oy reading atx>ut 
today's life and times, people they know, such as Stevie Wonder— 
who, In spite pf his handicap, has excelled as a composer, singer, and 
recorder, and has won ten Grammy Awards and recorded seventeen 
gold records. They also enjoy reading about the past if the character 
images bolster their egos and engender pride in their race as do 
chzcracters such as Lou (The Soul Brothers and Si$ter Lou), Lundius (Canal- 
Imt to Freedom), Charlotte (h Charlotte Forten: Black and Freeh Benjamin 
(Benjamin Banneker: Gentus of Early Black American Scientists), and Malcolm 
X4MaUobn X: Black and Proud). Such characters understandably arouse 
pride in black readers and lead to increased satisfaction and achieve- 
ment. In his eulogy of Makolm X, Ossie Davis said, ''Malcolm was 
our manhood, our living black manhood! And in honoring him, we 
honor the best of ourselves" (Colquit 1978, 193). Black citizens/ 
characters— past or present— who exemplify characteristics which 
don(ie youngsters admire, overtly or covertly, "turn them on" to read- 
ing* pur heroes are not always their heroes. 

In The Essentials of Education, NCTE advocates teaching/learning ac- 
tivities tKit enable chiWren to: utilize a combination of $kill% feelings, 
^ and knowledge to assist them in coming to terms with their world; 
realize the interdependence of skills and content; and gain an appre- 
ciation of other languages and cultures. Literature can be of great 
value in achieving these goals. Many children learn best through the 
active classroom participation tha4 literature offers in abundance. One 
of the greatest advantages of u|tng literary activities is their adapta- 
bility and flexibility; most of them can be used with m-^y ;irhieve- 
ment levels. Activities such as the following are appropriate^^to several 
achievement levels and, help to develop a variety of language arts 
skrtis. 

Teachers can help black children understand, accept, and respect 
people with dialects and ways of life different from their own by 
4 usir^ well-known books such as Huckkberry Finn by Mark Twain, 
Strawberry Girl by Lois Lenski (New York: Dell, 1975), and Newbery 
winner Bridge lo Terahilhia by Kathryn Patterson (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowcll, 1977), Students may choose to read about one of the 
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bkck Americans listed Wlow and share information with ctassmates 
in oral or written fornv explaining how the nation has benefited from 
' that American's inyention and telling why they chose that person for 
a report, 

Dr, Charles Drew— invented ^a method for preserving blood 
plasma, The Blood Bank 

Dr/Danie^ale Williams— performed the first successful open 
heart surgery on a human being 
Jan Matzeliger— ^vented the shoe-lacing machine 
Garrett A. Morgan— invented the three-way traffic light 
Frederkrk McKinley Jones— pitineered refrigeration engineering, 
invented portable air coolers for transfer trucks 
Kob?rt Rillieux—revolutionized the sugar industry with his in- 
vention of the Multiple Evaporation process 

(The persons above and their patent nv^':^i^ are included in Robert 
C Hay den's Eight Bluk Amrican Inventorf ana in his Sfven Black American 
Scicnthts,) ^ 

Oral expression can be enhanced and special Interest categories 
determined by letting students choose a person from the following 
list; organize and hold a debate involving some issue or cause involv- 
ing that person: 

Frederick Douglass 

* Marian Anderson 
Crispus Attucks , 
Benjamin Banneker 
jane Addams 
Willie Mays 
Harriet Tubman 
|ohn F. Kennedy 
Os<\€ Davis 
Ralph B'unche 

* Ahhea Gibson 
VVilmn Rudolph , 
Martin L. King, jr. 
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Thurgcxxi Marshall 
Eknjamif\0, Davis 

* ♦ ' 

(Most df the foregoing are included in Brown and Brown 1968,) 

Critical and creative i*eading requires children to judge, reason 
about cause and effect, njake inferences, compare, and synthesize. 
To read critically means to 'Vead between the lines/ a skill that is 
often necessary for a full understanding of an author's message. 
Critical reading involves not only the two lower skill levels—the 
literal and the interpretative — but also a much deeper level of engage- 
ment. It reiquires the reader to evaluate, to give reasons why one 
answer is better than another, to pass judgment on the value and 
truthfulness of what is read, to^ompare it with personal experiences 
and known standards, and to create concepts applicable to situations 
different from those in ^e text. Creative thinking and creative read- 
ing require that the student judge what is read, bring new insights to 
it by seeing the same information" frcjij) a different point of view, 
extend what has been read or create something different, 

Jane Porter has described the benefits of children's discussion of 
literature. ''Discussion can bejencouraged and inquiry, judgment, and 
interpretation of literature strengthened when provocative questions 
are lised as stimulants to studfent involvement and interaction" (1973, 
191). Lively discussions usually grow out of well-formed questions 
which discourage one^word or factual responses and motivate think- 
ing and talking. Large- or small-group discussions based on literature 
provide the stimulus for meaningful group interaction. A wonderful 
source of help for this purpose is The V^eh (a quarterly journal of the 
Center for Language, Literature, and Reading, Ohio State Univer- 
sity), The ]Neh reviews children's booK? and offers suggestions for 
their use, f 

After a book has been fead by an entire class or a group of 
children- ^r read by the teacKer to the class or group — many creative 
activitic ^ follow. Literature-based questior^s that aid in the de- 
velopmeh. :ritical/creative reading skills might include some similar 
to the following: j 

' Why do you think the a|ithor wrote this book? 

Do you think the authqr is thoroughly familiar with the topic? 

Is she or he likely to be ^iased? Why do you say so? 

Has the author implied (hings not stated directly? How can you 
tell? , / 
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' the dialect and dialogue sound realistic? Why? Why not? 

Vyithin the story settjng, are the characters believaWe? Why? 

^^ow do yoM fed about (character's) behavior? Would yuu have 
;^ted the same way? E>iffcrently ?^ Why? 

Does the story ending seem reasonable? Why do you think so? 

Why do you think. Stevie fT^ 5^(;ry S^nrr^ Won^i obj^ 
people attempt to '1aber him? 

Genny's father has moved out of the house (Tali about a familjf, 
E. Greenfield, 1975). Who do you think will become family 
leader now? fi 

What do you think might have been some of the reasons why 
(title) was named winner of the (awar^)? 

Summary i 

Bringing children and books together through active involvement can 
provide gfc^J benefits, among which are sustained reading interests 
♦ and achiev^ents in ail the language arts. Since most literary activi- 
ties require Students to use many skills, experiences, and feelings, 
they learn to do problem solving by dealing critically with situations 
presented in the books. The interdependence of skills and content 
becomes evident as students learn the skills necessary to reading, 
writing, listening^'^nd speaking in connection with book activities. 
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The Black Teenager in \^ung Adult 
Novels by Award-Winning Authors 



Rosalie Black Kiah 

Norfolk State University, Virginia 

In a pluralistic society where rac!nl cultural, and social diversities 
abound, each group eventually develops traditions and special inter- 
ests. Within each group 4ire exhibiud mutually shared experiences 
that are unique to and characteristic of people of the relatively same 
background. It is the sharing of these experiences th*4t provides a 
cohesiveness, or feeling of togetherness to a particular group, Thesf 
experiences become prucial and salient to the members of the group 
as they strive to maintain and preserve that which gives them a sense 
of worth and self-identification. 

Identity and self-esteem of black children has been the subject of a 
number of studies. Ward and Braun (1972) conducted a study on self- 
esteem and racial preference in black children. This team of research- 
ers used an adaptation of the Cbrk and Clark doll test, using puppets 
instead of doUs (one black and one white) to test sixty black girls and 
boys between the ages of seven and eight. The group was equally 
^\M\A.eii between suburban and inner-city school children. The results 
tn no way paralleled th^ of the Clarks'. Instead, Ward and Braun 
found that black children growing up since 1963 rejected ihe white 
models tn preference for the black models. This led the researchers 
to conclude that various social cljimges, as well as social and political 
movements (i,e,, ''black awareiies^ movement") have been effective 
in causing these children (who are now sixteen ^nd seventeen years. 
oU) to identify and adopt thfeir own group as acceptaUe. ^ 

Capitalizing on this study and similar ones, the and,i970s 
saw an outpouring of black-oriented books for children. More and 
more writers of fiction and>oetry offered the bl^ck child alternative 
reading fare; black biographies and information books were also well 
represented. As a result, the market was fkjoded with "made-to- 
order'' books about blacks that generated a great deal of controversy^ 
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particularly among segments of the black community. The contra- 
vrf«y dealt with the false image drawn front ''collective experiences'' 
of black people. 

What, then, are these "coll^tive experiences?'' They ar^ what the 
writer chooses to call the "salient shared experiences/' By definition, " 
they ^are those dominant beliefs, values, cultural and institutional 
arrangements, that are shared by the majority of the black popula- 
tion. These institutional arrangements fall into three categories: the 
familtf, the social world, and the soorQ of wrL 

An examination of sociological research reports reflecting the sal- 
ient shared experiences of black people in the United States reveals 
that the study of black familtf life ha? received extensive attention from 
social scientists, which accounts for the volumes of work done in this 
area. The social world of black people, examined somewhat less has 
been found to be divided into two sul^roups: Interim Institutional 
Arrangentents (formal groups) and Leisure-Time Activities (informal 
groups). 

^The formal arrangement group includes the bl*»ck church, the sec- 
ond mo$t important institution in the black community. Leisure-Time 
Activities, which are informal arrangements, consist of 'the Street,'' 
or "the Bl!ock*'^( which is a social institution frequented by people of 
all ages), and group spcialtzation. . 

Probably the activity that blacks participate in most readily is work, 
because work is a major indication of one s well being, status, and 
future outlook, and constitutes those activities people engage in to 
make a living* Hence the thirJ in the category of institutional ar- 
rangements is the world of work. 

Using these categories, the writer carefully extracted statements 
and phrases from sociologial studies that revealed salient shared ex- 
periences of black people in the family ^fing and the $cdal world (to 
include the world of work) and placed them in .^direction" categories 
(favorable, unfavorable, and neutral). The purpose was to analyze 
the rffects these experiencc?s had on the protago^rtist as reflected in 
the fictional accounts. , ^ 

The books for analysis had to meet the following criteria: 

1. They were limited to those that were classified as contemporary, 
realistic fiction written for young people of apfwoximately 
twelve to sixteen years of age. ' ^ 

, 2. Consideration was limited to fiction published between 1964 and 
1979, The beginning date was considered important in ihe his- 

o 
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tory of Wack people because of the passage of the 1^ Gvil 
Rights Act, for example. No poetry, drama, histDrtcal ficttf>iv 
fantasy, biographies, or factual Ibooks were used in thf study* 

3. The protagonist had to be black, and the main action of the 
story had to focus on black people. 

4. Only those books that had received significant literary awards 
or were written by authors who had received such awa^ in 
the years before 1964 for books about black people were 

* considered. 

^5. The action in these stories had to have taken place in contem- 
porary times. This action should have paralleled the publication 
date, but not have preceded the last twenty-five ye^rs. 

6. Texts of the stories were used to gather the data. Illustrattcms 
were not ^nsidered as a means of gathering data* 

Over eighty titles met the first five criteria with only thirty-five 
receiving significant literary awards or having been written by awaixl- 
winning authors who had previously written books about black peo- 
ple in the United States. The annotations that follow are representa- 
tive of how the black teenager is depicted in young adult novels by 
award-winning authors. 

Bonh.im, Frank. Durango Street. New York: E. P. Dutton k Co., 196S. 

Rufus Heni:y has only been released from the forestry camp 
two days when he finds himself in trouble with the Gassers, an 
organised fighting gang. He has been warned by his pardle offi- 
cer to stay out of trouble and away frbm gangs, but Rufus- 
knows that the only way to survive in the Durango Housing 
Project is to join a gang. He moves on to become headman of 
the Moors. Fighting gangs. are the central focus oi this story* 

Mystery of the Fat Cat. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1968. 

When fire destroys the Ek^gtown Boys Club,' Buddy Williams 
and three of his friends look toward the inheritance that will 
cpme to the Boys Club as a resource for rebudding the club* This 
inheritance can only be collected after the death of a rkh, fat 
cat^They begin to put together evidence that will prove that 
the far Cut is dead and has been replaced by another cat. Adven- 
tures abound. Many references to family unity are made as well^ 
as references to leisure-time activities for youth. 
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m Nittf Gritt^. Nfw York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1968, • 

The hopes and dreams of Charlie Matthews go imnotked by 
his motjier and father, but not by his ieacher, Mx\jroia.*Fre- 
quent visits Vy his l/nde Baron are ahvays well received by 
Charlie who plans to tfavei with his uncle the next time he 
comes ts> visit'^the iamily. Family and kinship bonds are high- 
lighted in this story. 

^ Grf, New York: E. P. Dutton k Co., 1971. 

The teenager hnd the world of woric are the focus of this story 
as Buddy Wilhams ami his friends initiate a hauling service to 
earn extra money. Organized gang behavior is highlighted in . 
this story, but not toward vkrfence. 

Hry, Big Spender! New York: P. Dutton & Co., 1972- 

Cool Hankins is selected by Breathing Man to distribute a half- 
million dollars to the needy in the community. One adventure 
leads to another as Cool goes about his appointed task. Refer- 
ence made to family life and the world of work in this story. 

, The Golden Bees of Tukmi. New Yqrk: E. P. Dutton & C6., 1974, 

Cool Hankins, a high school senior and city boxing champion is 
being pressured by Turk Ransom, the leader of nine Dogtown 
gangs to loin up. Cool is against joining gangs asHvell as fearful 
of the powerful Turks. A handsome ^irican on a mysterious 4 
mission with a hive of golden bees stepnn just wheq all seems 
lost. Aside from organised gang behavior, kinship bonds are 
evidenced in tKis story. 

Graham, Lorenz. North Tcwn. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co.; 

David Williams and his family ihove to North Town from the 
South after several unpleasant experiences with prejudice and 
violence. They ''find that the differences are not that great in 
the North. This is a very moving story of family life and the 
« world of woric as David becomes head of the house during the 
prdonged illness of his father. 

Whose Tom? New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1969. 

Racial tension is the theme of this story as David Williams and 
his friends are attacked by a group of young white boys at a 
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carry-out restaurant. Family strength and unity are highlighted 
in the story. 

Return h South Town. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Go., 1976. 

This novel rounds out the two above and the earlier one, Simth 
, Town (Follett, 1958). It is the powerful story of David Williams 
and his return to the community that he left as S teenager. 

Greenfield, Ebise. Sister. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1974. 

This novel embraces many aspee^of the human, experience — 
life, death, love, laughter, and sadness. All of these are carefully 
documented by thirteen-year-old Doretha (or "Sister* as she is 
known to the family) in a book she calls her "Dwetha Book'' as 
she observes her d3er sister withdraw from the family follow- 
ing the death of the father. Family strength and i^inship bcHids 
are present in this story. 

•Guy, Rosa. The Friends, New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1973. 

Fourteen-year-^ld Phyllisia Cathy has just moved to Harlem 
from the West Indies. Her adjustment to school is slow, coupled 
with the problems of copirtg with her strict father. She is be- 
friended at school by Edith )ackson,1^ Very sloven and unkempt 
girl. At first Fhyl refuses Edith's fnendship, but eventuaUy she 
comes to rely on^ it. Family problems are highlighted in this 
story. The later sequel to this book, Edith Jackson (New York: 
.^"^ /Viking, is a moving story of a black teenager whqi tried 

' to keep her family tc^ether after the death of their paints* 

Hamilton, Virginia. M. C. Higsi^s, the Great. New York: Macmillan^ . 
1974. 

Family life is the theme of this story as an Ohio hill boy tries to 
conf^ to a decision abnut the future of his family and thmr 
home. Family unity is stressed throughout the story with m 
unusual relationship existing between fatheV and son* 

_ The H0use of Dies Shrear. New York: Mfecmillan, 196«. 

Thomas Small's father has a college teaching position in a town 
in Ohio and has bought an oki house that once served as an 
Uhderground Railroad Station. Set^in contemporary timeS/ this 
is a suspenseful story of the Small fanlily and their experieiKe^ 
in Dies Drear's ok) house. The bbck church receives attentkm 
in the story together with emphasjs on the strong family ttes* 
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Th Pknst (ff^ Junior Brown. New York: Macmillan, 1971'. 

The major theme of this story is survival. Buddy, a "street 
child, befriends obese Juqior Brown. After several traumatic 
experiences with his mother and his piano teacher, Junior col- 
lapses. It is at this point that Bu^dy takes him to one of his 
''planets," an underground tfideou! for homeless children. The 
message is friendship and brotherhood, and although the boys 
are black, the author does not give the story a racial overtone. 
^ The "street" is highlighted in this story as unwanted and mis- 
understood children band together to help each other. 

— Zeely. New York: Macmillan, 1967. 

Elizabeth "Geeder^ Perry and her brother spend the summer 
on their uncle's farm. It is when Geeder fiads a photograph of a 
Watusi queen in an old magazine that she is absolutely sure ^ 
that Zeely Tayber, the girl on the next farm, is a direct descen- 
dant of this queen. This is the story of how Geeder is brought 
face-to-face with her African heritage. 

Hunter, Kristin. Gutsh in the Pramisid land. New York: Charles Scrib- 
..^ner's Sov\% 1973. 

A collection of eleven short stories that te^l of the experiences 
of black teenagers and the way they cope with their environ- 
ment. The stories run the gamut from ddmineerii^ mothers to 
rival street gangs. 

T ' ' . 
Tflf Soul Brothers and Si^er Lou. New York; Charles Scribner's - 

'Sons, 1968. 

Louretta Hawkins is tom^between militancy and moderation in 
thi^ story of blackiife in the ghetto ^nd th? effect it has on the 
youth. Pride in heritage,* gang » behavior, family life, ahd the 
{:hurch are highlighted in this story. 

Jordan, Jyne. His Own Where. Ne w York: Thomas Y. Crowell i£b., 
1971. 

^ The focus of this story is on the universal exf^rience of being 
in love, Bjuddy, sixteen, and Angela, fourteen, are in love. They 
turn their backs on society and begin^to live their lives tc^ether 
in an abandoned house in the cemetery. A few references are 
made about kin sharing responsibility for child-rearing as Buddy 
finds himself on his own with his mother gone and his father 
hospitali2ed* 

- 2.95 
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Upsyte, Robert. The OmkmUr. New Yprk: Harper & Row, 1967. 

Alfred Brooks is a high school drop-out who has to make a 
d<^k>n between going straight or joining a gang. He liyes with 
his atint and hid cousins in a Harlem apartment and works in a 
grocery store. This is a story of identity and survival an(i^of 
how nonconjugal members akled Alf^ in making his decision. 
Visiting kin frequently are stressed in this story as Alfred, his 
cousins, and his aunt visit an aunt in Queens on a regular basis. 



This is a family story that centers around Marvina Johnson, a 
Hack sixteen-year-oki blind girl, and her widowed mother- The 
story takes place during the ChristmasT holiday which marks the 
year-old myrder of Marvina's father. Her m'other turns to 
drinking in h^ grief and Marvina is torn between .remaining 
home with her mother or attending her first Kwanza, an Afri- . 
can harvest celebration. Nonconjugal members are also high- 
lighted in this story. 

Teacup Full of Roses. New York: Viking, 1972. 

This is a family story about three brothers: Joe, Davey, and 
Paul. Joe, the middle son, is emotionally the strongest. He 
^dropped out of schod to help Davey, the youngest ' son, get 
through high school and on to college. Davey is smart and good 
af basketball. Paul^ the oldest of the three boys, has just^been 
released from the hospital after neariy dying from an overdose 
of drugs. Of the three boys, Paul is the mother's favorite. She 
qiakes no pretense about it as the events of the story unfold. 
An elderly aunt and an invalid father complete the composition 
oiP the househoki ^ 

Myers, Walter Dean, foirf Sam, Cool Clyde and Stuff. New' York: Vikings 
1974. 

Francis "Stuff Williams, who is now eighteen, Jells about the 
time when his family first moved to 116th Street. In this story, 
he recalls the friendships he made, the adolescent joys and grief, 
the ^Itanging around^ on the st^ or at the club, and his coming 
of age during the five years he lived in Harlem. The story, tells 
of the teenage life-styles of these Harlem youngsters as well as 
the families. . 
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• MofO and the Russians. Npw York: Viking, 1977, 

. Dean Vcidentally Knocks down Dru^illa, a Mo|o Udy, while 
* having a*bicycle race with Kitty, Drustlla vows to get the person 
• 1 responsible. Convinced that he has a voodoo spell on him, the 
gang devises a plan to "unfix" Dean from the spell placed on 
him by Drusilla, A humorous story that brings together teen-^ 
' agers bent on helping each other. 

^ The Young Landlords. New York: Viking, 1979, 

This lighthearted story features the same teenagers from the 
other Myers books. The new addition to the gang is Paul,* The 
' story is based on the acquisition of a slum building by the gang 
and jheir efforts at restoring it. An excellent example of non- 
violent gang behayior, * 

Rodman, Bella, in the Way. Chl^^go: Follet, 1966, 

Eight black students enroll in previously all white Fayette High 
School. The story is about the week-long events that changed 
the entire^ cofnpui^ition of the community. Although the main 
focus is on segregation in education^ references are made to the 
famihes of the black students as well as the black church. 

The implications of theTindings and conclusions of this study 
indicate that writers of chiktren's coi^temporary realistic (iction about 
Mack peof^e in the United States, for the most part, are serviog as 
^'reporters'' on the aspects of the salient shared exf^riences of black 
people as they yte"" them. Basically, the authors are s^ing that all 
people, regardless of their race, national origin, or ethnk affiliation^ 
' are similar in their experiences. The black experience is not as sim- 
ptistic as that. The black experience expands the world of experi«nces 
which in many ways influences our experiences in the United States, 
Blatk people have a whole normative work! and as such should be 
represented this way in the literature about bbck people. The val^^es 
and protective attitudes toward kin aniTothers who are nol bkKxi* 
related is an example of this. Moreover, there is considerable flexi- 
bility in the roles assumed, and the emphasis is on the importance of 
the role rather than upon who performs it. These examples of salient 
shared experiences and othersshould be portrayed in such a way 
that the reader will recc^f ize tnem as a source of cultural diversity 
that accounts for the greatness of our society, 

2.97 . 
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' Many of the authors vf the stones tend to focus totally on the 
familial aspects of the salient shared experience of black peof^. The 
black family is a very important institution in the black community, 
but bl^ck people do not exist solely in the family. 

Another important finding is that many of the writers are con- 
sistently writing about the depbrable ugliness of ghetto life- What is 
implied here is t^t more writers need to present both sides of the 
issue, thereby presenting the 'Ijig picture,'^ which would jhot m^ilt in 
''blaming the victim.'^ Writer Frank Bonham, who had the largest 
number of titles represented in the study, does not present a way of 
life in which the black child can see himself andjhts people presented 
In aTX)sitive way. The Bonham books abouncTwith stories op orga-^ 
nued gang behavior and fighting gangs, phenomena that are not 
representative of the total Mack community. 

Perhaps the children that Bonham patterns his protagonists after 
are*^ those that he observed in his work at halfway houses in the Los 
Angeles-Watts area. FurtheL he wage^an all^ut v ar on the black 
male in most, if not all, of ius ittories. T^ey are portrayed as absent 
fathers, hustlers, or uncles, who are not to be trusted, and fathers 
wh^ 6how no interest in their children. These stories do not provide' 
good male role models for the black child* There is little doubt that 
the {popularity of the Bonham boc^s has caused the bkck diild to 
read them in search' of literature with characters and bad situatkms 
that purport to be like him only to find that this is nut the case* 
These novels are examples of sources of some .of the many misrepre- 
sentations found in stories about black peopie and black Ufe-styfes^ 

Many writers of stories about black adolescents introdui^ social 
problems in their stories, but they do not devek^ the prdrfems well 
enough for the child to be able to gain from the experience,- This is 
evidenced in A Hero Aint Nothing But a Sundwkk an impressk>nistk: 
novel by Alice Childress. Benji, the protagonist, experiments wiA 
drugs and experiences all the comf^ications that accompany dirug 
addiction. However, th^tory ends without a- resolution. In exi4oring 
the issue, perhaps ChiMress is showing that there ate no easy solu-^ 
tions to this most diffkult prdblem. She is no doubt exercising am 
Iconoclastic approach to the writing of fiction for teenage readers, by 
presenting this opf n-endedlitdky and thereby foning the readers to 
come to grips with their own set of values. 

One book in the study that provides a good model for teenage 

boys because of its duality of purpose is The Contends by Robert 

Lipsyte. The book seeks to provide a source of identity for ado^scent 
« 
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hoi%, while at the sanif time addressing itself to the specific proUems 
of heing Uack and adolescent in a scKiety where things and pec^ 
are defined in limiting way:s* 

iWUy, to say that the stories highlighted here all fail to authen- 
ticafly portray thcwe aspects of the salient shared experiences of Hack 
people wouid be a. grave injustice. The major categories referred to 
earlier in the discussion (i.e., the fmmily^he socml world: and the world of 
kwri^ were presented to some d^ree in most oi the stories. Over 
half of the stories are jmore detailed in tbejr portrayals of the safient 
shared experienc^. These stories f^ow such aspects as: 

FamtUes that are nuclear, extended/ and augmented where chil- 
dren are '"absorbed'^ or informally adc^ted. , 

Kin share responsibility for child-care and child*rearing practices 
exhibited by uncfe^ and aunts (matem^ and paternal). 

, Non^onjugal members (relatives or friends) are available to re- 
tain and insure the survival of the family through financial 
and/or emotioQ|^su(^rt. ^ 

High achievement orientation for children exists as typical atti- 
tudes of parents and/or significant others. * 

Teenagers participate habitually in loose, fluid, shifting bands, 
lacking regular leaders, well-defined membership, and clear-cut 
organization. 

The world of work is restricted to the black adult community, 
where the blac}^ youth is usually unempbyeti or underemployed. 

Involvement in the work! of work replaces other social and 
recreational activities for black adults and subsequently the 
youth. 

The aspects^above are representative of what the sociological research 
reports have foynd to be experiences that are salient and shared by 
most bl^k peofrfe. Absent proportionately from these stories are 
those that highlight the prominent roie of the church in the black 
community.togetlm' with mutual aid and fraternal organizati<ms. The 
latter, also\noiyn as ''kxiges,"^ are not as pq>ular as they once were, 
;buf still play a prominent rde in some rural and urban communities. 
Hence there are noticeable gaps in the stories as the major focus 
centers on the protagonists existing exclusively in the family with 
mly fleeting attention given to other areas of black life. 

Non-black children will receive 4nformation that will enable them 
to empathize with people whose culture and heritage are different 
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from their awn, while at the same time dev^:^rfng a better under- 
selling of and a{^nedation for the uniqueness of Uack peofk that 
manifests itself bot|^ culturally and historicAUy* . 

Reference 

Ward, SuMn H., and John Braun. ;SeIf Esteem and Racial Preference in 
Black Chadren." Amtrmn Joitrmtl of Orthopsychiatry 42 (July 1972): 644-47. 
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Black Experience, Black 
Literature, Black Students, 
and the English Classroom 



Darwin T, Turner 



A generation ago, Frank Marshall Davis, black poet, phrased the 
cjpenmvf of a black writen 

, You asked what happened to Roosevelt Smith 
WeU... ^ 

Conscience and the critics got hitrt 

Roosevelt Smith was the only dusky chiW bom and bred in the 
village of Pine City, Nebraska 

At cdkge they worshipped the '^ovelty of a black poet and pre- 
dicted fame 

At twenty-three he published " ^ .^t book ... the critics said he 
\ imitated Carl Samlburg, Edgar Lee Masters and Vachel Lindsay / 
V . . , they raved about a wealth of racial material and the charm / 

of darky dialect ^ 
^ So for two years Roosevelt workJd ^nd observed in Dixie 

,At twenty-five a secdnd hock Negroes complained about 

plantatkm scenes and said he dragged Aframerica's good name . 

in the mire for goW . . , HBurope,'^ they said, lionors Dunbar 

for his Ships that Pais in the Night' and not for his dialect 

which tlwy don't understand^ 
For another two years Roosevelt strove for a different medium 

of expression 

At twenty-seven a third hock , . : The critics sakl the density of 
Gertrude Stein or T. S, Eliot hardly fitted the ^simple material 
to which a Negro hj^l access 

For amither tivo years Roosevelt worked 

At twenty-nine his fourth hoc* ; . . the critks said a Negro had 
no busiMss imitating the classic fonms of Keats. Browning 
and Shakespeare . . . Koosevelt Smith,'^ they announced, ''has 
nothing original and is merely a blackface white. His Afrkran 
heritage is a rich source shouki he use it"^ 

So for another two years Roosevelt went into the interior of 
Africa , 0 

At tnirty-on'e his fifth book . . . intei^ting.enough, the critics 
Mid, but since it followed nothing done by any white poet it 
was probably just a new kind of prose 
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Day after the review came outKoosevelt traded consdeace and 
critics for the leather poudi andThMnions of a mail carrier and 
read the papers until his cfeath; howlittle th^ American Negro 
had attributed to his nation's literatiu^^Davb 1971). 

^ \ 

Mr. Davb' (arsenal expei^ence attests the valKk^ of his complaint. 
Although he published his books of poetry in the 1930s and 1940s, he 
was not discovered and anthologize^] untU the 1960s vAwn publishers 
and editors — responding to demands (torn students and educators — 
began to darken anthdogies by including blad^ writers. 

A black who belabors this p<Hnt is sometimes accttsed of demanding, 
advantages for black writers. Herman Melville, the critics say, dis- 
apf>eared for almost sixty years before he was rediscovered. The fate 
of one or two writers, however, is not the issue. The issue, instead^ 
is that, for the first sixty years of this century, editors and anthok)gies, 
trainers of English teachers, and, consequently, teachers themselves^ 
ignored all black writers except one or two. Paul Laurence Dunbar and 
Ct>untee CuUen occasionally appeared, but scarcely another* 

The reasoning sounds good but is false. The fact is that during the 
years of neglect of black writers, the black experience and black char- 
acters were quite popular as long as they were seen through the eyes 
of such whites as Mark Twain, jc^i Chamller Harris, Thomas Nelson 
Page, Eugene 0T4eill, Sherwood Anders^m, DuBose Heyward, William 
Faulkner, and other whites who sympathetically or hostilely delineated 
black people from their own perspectives — for their own purposes. 

In this paper, I do not intend to belabor the question of relevance. 
Even since the term gained ascendancy in educational circles during 
the 1960s, I have suspected that ''relevance'' is not determined solely 
by the material itself but also by the manner in which the material is 
presented* For example, the enthusiasm which has caused some 
teachers to realize that black students will be interested in black sub^ 
lects has caused others to imi^y that blacks are interested only in 
black subjects. Therefore, they insist, many of the materials affec- 
tionately taught in English classrooms are irrelevant to bUK:k students. 
Certainly, it is absurd for any teacher to present '^ir Patrick Spens" 
or A Taie 0f Two Cities — two works from my own high school days— as 
examples of the "human" experience while^ the same teacher neyer 
discusses any work in which blacks represent the human experience* , 
Nevertheless, I insist that an imaginative teacher can create rele- 
vance. Who says that play about two young Italian lovers is 
irrelevant to black students? Let the black student — and the white — 
imagine that Juliet is a young daughter of Archie Bunker, Romeo is a 
teenage black who lives in the same nes^boriiood, and the Prince is 
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a ifirhlte policeman who has threatened to jail the families— the black 
males at least— if any fm (her disturbance troubles the neighborhood. 
Mem that's a story which could emei^e from South side Cl>icago, 
Detroit^ or a number of other cities. Black authors themselves have 
worked with the theme of soda! pressures which tragically interfere 
with, separate, and destroy lovers from antagottistic cultures, (Bryant 
Rc^lins, a black m^velist from Roxbury, Massachusetts, modified the 
theme dnd called his work Danger Sang. Ernest Gaines, a black novelist 
from Louisiana, varied the theme and called it Of bm and DhM.) 

Since ^relevance^ is a relative term, I do not wish to have inferences 
drawn that I believe black students respond only to black materials. 
Nor am I suggesting that black materials be used only for the spiritual, 
moral education of white students. Instead, I wi»h tp discuss si few 
problems related to ihe inclusion of the materials and to the. teaching 

black students, ^ 

ProUems 

First, the black experience. Despite my own use of the phrase, there 
is n > single entity which can. be identified as the black experience, 
Cfiie does not speak of the white experience. Why should blacks be 
presumed to be less capable of variation? Certainly, all blacks in 
America have shared a common experience in the sense that all have 
been made aware psychologically that restrictions imposed solely be- 
cause of racial identity would prevent their ability to select homes, 
hold jobs, and discover opportunities equal to their talents. Aware 
that only one black is the president of a large university; that only 
Cite is a senator; that before 1945, na blacks competed on teams in 
the "major kagues'" of organized professional sports—aware that the 
carefid devebpment of talent may lead not to the riches promised by 
the American dream but to a barred door, many blacks share a psy- 
chok)gy of failure, Furtherriiore, many share a common awareness 
that their fortunes and lives have been subject— ^outside legal redress 
—to the whims of members of a different, frequently hostile race. 

Despite sufh a commonness of experience, however, there are 
many individual variations upon that common theme. Let me illustrate 
by referring to two works which should be known by any English 
teacher who professes to be knowledgeable about American literature: 
NatiPe Son by Richard Wright and A Rahin in thr Sun by Lorraine 
Hansberry. Both writers set tfceir stories in the South Side of Chicago, 
Both wrote about male protagonists from working-class families 
which had migrated north from the South. Both protagonists are 
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diauffeurs for wealthy whites. Both protag(mists recognize sodet/s 
restrkrtions and repressions. Yet the experience and the psychdbgies ' 
of the Thomases in Naixft Son differ signifk:antly from those dF the 
Youngers in A Raisin in tUcSun. Pauk Marshalt's ^tory of the maturing 
of a young black girl in Brooklyn is not identical in theme or content 
with Louise Merriwether^s stpry of another black girl in a Nmthem'' 
dty. Ronald Fair's ^delineation of the psychokigkal problems for a 
blbK:k youth seeking manhood in Chkago (Hog Bnicher) is different 
from Ernest Gaines's treatment of the maturing of a black chiU in 
Louisiana {''The Sky is G^y''). \ have never heard any teacher con- 
tend that the American. experience described by Edith Whartcm is 
identical with the American experience described by Mark Twain, To 
focus on one or the other would cause omissp^n of significant por- 
tions of "the American experience.'^ Why then shouki a teacher pre- 
sume that a single work by Richard Wright or Ralph Ellison or James 
Baldwin will reveal all that needs to be known about the experiences 
ofMackpeo^? 

Since 1 am revealing one of my biases, let me explain further^ 
Regardless of the sentiment expressed by many teachers on all leveb 
of academe, I do not believe that the primary function of a literature 
ctass is to help students team about various nations and races. (Does 
anyontr r^ad HuckUherry Finn primarily to find out what Missouri youth 
are like?) J judge that attitude to be partly a defensive gesture by, 
English teachers who, awed by the God of Practicality, seek to prove 
that the study of literature has as much utilitarian value as a study of ^ 
chemistry or physics. Nevertheless, whatever purpose is made para- 
mount for teaching literature, literature, by the very nature of its 
subject matter, will inform readers about human b^ngs^ about the 
emotions, needs, aspirations, psychoU^y/ and ambitions of people^ 
Restricting the subject matter of a general literature class to one 
particular group of people or one particular race implies dangerously ' 
that all humanity can be defined by the behavior of that group. Is 
hunger not hunger if the starving are black? h love not love if the 
lovers are black? 

To discover such humanity in literature about the bU^ experience^ 
however, a teacher must expel the notion that "universality^ is de- 
fined by the action of white characters of European ancestry. Dlack 
characters must not be viewed as a different species^ but as peof^ 
reacting to their individual circumstances. I cannot understand how 
any rational being can profess to find universality in Tennessee 
Williams's illusion-demented Southern belles or Fatdkner's frustrated 
Mississippians, yet fail to find it in LeRoi |(mes's dramas about hUck 
youths tormented and destroyed by the magnetism of European 
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mkidleKjsss value systems. Can ox Bnd univiersalit/ in Hemingwa/s 
story of revblutkmartes in Spain but hot in Black Arts writers' stories 
tbout Mack revolutionaries in Amatea? 

The teacher, therefcm, most avmd selection whkh enforces a dis- 
torted coneept of the Uack experience. Although many blacks today 
live in inner dties in the North, not all do. Therefore, it is misfeadin^ 
to the whitf students in the dass if the teacher chooses only literary 
materials whkh portray the lAadu experknce in inner dties in the 
North, ^ 

I must re-emphasize that I am not urging that the resp<msibility 
of a literature class is to present a total jncture of the black experience. 
Since that total picture cannot be prfdentedl the teacher must em- 
li^usize that the woiic is art which reflects a black and a human 
reaction. 

How doffs the teacher know that the presentation of black life is 
representative if the teacher is unfamiliar with Wack peof^ as the 
students are? I could argue th4t it is the teacher's responsibility to 
study history and sociology and psychok^ to suffkient depth that 
the teacher acquires a knowledge of the black experience. I could 
argde this, but TwiH not. I will say instead that this limitation of the 
teacher's knowledge is even greater reason for selecting ^orks about 
bUcks because the works represent American literature with black 
sul^ct rather than selecting works merely as sociok^cal representa- 
tlcms of Mack experience. 

Even the selectk>n of works as literature, however, poses problems 
for the teacher wlK>se knowledge of bbck pec^Ie is restricted to what 
has been read in the newspapers or heard over television. Rather 
than merely repeating ideas I have already published, let me suggest 
that you examine Thmy an4 Practice in the Teaching of Uterature by Afnh 
Americam, which I co-authored with Barbara Stanford and published 
through NCTE. \ 

Prindples of Selection , ^ 

A few ideas about selecting and evaluating material, however, de- 
serve emphasis and repetition. Black literary works should not be re^ 
strfcted to autoinogra{^es of current cekrbrities* Willie Mays, Sanuny 
Davis, jr.. Hank Aaron, and Peari Bailey are very talented indivkluals 
in their respective fiekls, but, as writers, they must be compared with 
Joe Namath and Joe OiMaggk>, not with Henry James and William 
Faulkner. A teacher can motivate uninterested readers by providing 
a^ress to such nuiterials, but those woiis should not necessarily be the 
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basis of datissroom analysis* FurClmtnore/ this kind of autobiography—* 
even if written by Oawle Bnnvn— may be <feleterious rath^ thap 
bene0dal. It reflects the popular rags-to-riches theme whidi< unfcw^ 
tunately, typifies neither the white nor the Mack experience in reality. 

Second, as I have sai^ before, oi^ is not c^^serving bh^i; humanity 
if one sees it only through the eyes of white authors* V>(iiliam Styron's 
ConfesMm of Nat Turner is a notal^ example* The work tdls quite a 
bit about the psychobgical delusions of a white author but very Bttk 
about Mack pec^Ie. ^ ^ 

Third, ai^ most important, one must approach the question of 
evaluation of Uack literature as carefully as one woukl a{^;)roach a 
wrinkled green man sitting cm a dgar-shaped hovering several 
feet off the ground. What seems to be the familiar and normal may 
suddenly become the unknown* 

It is patronizing to assume that black talent is so limited or so 
equal that a poem by a teenaged black is necessaW as significant a 
literary achie^rement as a poem by a bU^ who h<Meen practicing his 
craft for two decades* On the other h^nd, bla|;k writers shotdd be 
permitted to bei^fit from the generosity of critiasm applied to whites. 

Think of the apok)gias used to protect non-Uack authors. If Thomas 
Hardy swms aesthetically weak because he ove^ses coincidence, he 
must he respected for having a philosophy of life which presumed the 
inevitabilitjy of coincidence. U Charfes EKckens seems mekxiramatk:, 
he is praised for humor and for serious social commentary. (Is this 
not the fame as the protest for which black writers are casti^ted?) If 
Henry James seems to say nothing significant about life, he is, none- 
theless, venerated for the artistry With which he says nothing. 

Use the same measure o approval for blacks^-^raise them (or 
their virtues rather than focusing solely on their weaknesses. But do 
not give that approval condescendingly. 

Let me re-emphasize my point. I am not suggesting that patronix^ 
ing excuses be made for black writers— that they be praised merely 
because they have written a book; that is condescending. What I am 
suggesting instead is a faithful adherence to the practices emj^oyed in 
the study of'non-Wack writers. Despite their weaknesses, the Shake- 
speares, Miltons, Jameses, Eliots, and Faulkners are praised for their 
strengths. Each is worshipped even though he can be |udged defkient 
morally, aesthetically, intellectually, or sociobgkally. Why then shoukf 
a bbck writer be condemned if he is not superior according to aO 
four of these criteria? 

Similarly, if a writer develops a theme which reveals black people^s 
despair because of oppression by white America, is the theme to be 
judged weak because this thought runs contrary to the qptimism. 
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p^iesuined to be an inherent and essential trait of American character? 
Or is the writer to be praised for realisticaUy reflecting the psycho- 
logical patterns of many black Americans? One would assume this to 
be almost a rhetorical^estion were .t not for the fact that a white 
critic such as David Littlefohn criticizes Wack writers for giving major 
attention to Of^ression by whites—even though few wouki deny that 
op|»«ssk>q by whites is a major and continuing concern of most, 
bU:ks. Phrasing the problem slightly differently is the black writer to 
be demeaned because his black characters do not think as middle<!ass . 
white Americans do? Is the work less reflective of life because the 
antagonist is not the force of Nature but the force of white society? 

Wack writers wh9»have denounced the treatment of bbcks in 
America are frequently klentified as propagandists. The label idem; 
fies them as individu^ who wish tq persuade others to accept con- 
elusions which are not supported by reason. But if a black American 
is judged unreasonable when he perfiflhns in ways considered reason- ' 
able for white Europeans, (such as rebelling against oppression), can 
Wack writers ever hope to pe.^uade white 'judges that black literary* 
conclusions are based upon reason? ^ 

All of this seems to support the contention of Nick Ford, a black 
critic, that the majof distinction between propaganda and aft is the 
question of whether you agree or disagree with what is written. 
When all possible has been said about style, characterization, struc- 
ture^ and sd forth, the fact still remains that Milton's Paradise poems 
and Hawthorne's The Scarkt Utter, for eftampli^, are propaganda pieces 
in the sense that they were contrived to manipulate readers emotion- 
ally to adopt * particular philosophical or social view. How many 
ministers in New England engaged in adultery with members of their 
omgregatioh? How many cuckolds are spiritually destroyed by de- 
sires for vengeance? Who knows? It's not important. Hawthorne tdid 
•his story, and the literate continue to praise the credibility of the 
work- But, when one discusses Rkhard Wright's "Long Black Song," 
a story in which a white salesman seduces/rapes a black housewife, 
a segment of a class in literature is almost certain td object: ''But 
that's sentimenal and melodramatic. Most black housewives have not 
been raped or seduced by traveling salesman." Propj^nda need not 
be art (whatever that is), and art need not be propaganda; but 
ganda and art may be interrelated in a literary work, whkh should 
not be rejected merely because it is written to express the views of 
the members of a minority group. 

Let me raise other problems involved in evaluating the thought of 
black writers. One questicm is, "How representative is the thought?"' 
Tl^ k)gical response should be, ''Who cares?'' but many students 
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refuse to accept dwit answer. I was miked recently >^ther Jtwisihk 
Mtm was autobtographical. As a teacher, the questioner felt that she 
oouU not introduce the mxk to her students as a vaBd presentation 
of ^bdK Efe mi. tf^Mi^t unless ESison hid experienced the ind- 

' dents he recounted ConventionaOy, I might have talked about the 
ability of a miter to project hfansdf into ^ situation through Iniagina- 
tion and ab6ut the fact that the quesHcn itself reflected the laBadous 
assumption diartiwf only value derived from Afro-American titerature 
autobiographical commentary on society. My response was simpler. 

'The mere fact that American society identifies EHison as a Negro 
means diat InviM Men represents die attititde widi whkh at least 
one Negro is willing to be identified puUidy. How in the name of 
academe can white Americans presume that Wifliam Styron, a white 
Virginian^ faithfully recreates the feelings erf a bbck rebel who died 
a century before that white nwrny was bonv yet questicm the validity 
of a contemporary Mack man's presentation of the feelii^ (rf sovnfi 
contemporary Uad( Amerfcans? 

There is too often a tendency to |U(^ the work of Mack writers 
according to the respectabUity of their morality. Let me dte an 
examj^ of the proUem. A white college professor who has pn^wsed 
an antjfKi^c^ of poetry by contempc^ary hhcks says that he wiU 
sdect entries aoccnding to the moral quality of the work. Does' that 
mean that he wiU automatically reject Uadi Revdutimiary writers 
wlK»e flKnabty insists upcm tfw destructicm of the n^iite estaUi^ 
ment? Or does it mean that he will reject Macks who do not iiwist 
upon Arstruction? Does it mean that he will im^ude only poems 
which ai^vove the |nd>lkiy professed morality of the mkkfle-daM 
American (Anglo-Eun^Muui)? Or «vill he include only po«»ns Mdikh 
honOT the mfnality of the k>wer<]ass rural or ghetto dw^r? for th« 
high school teacher, the problem is Intensified by the fact that many 
contempcH-ary Mack writers treat social and moral issues unthinkable' 
for those Mhtits who refuse to admit that school chikiren know about 
drugs, sexual intercourse, hooKMexuality, and crim^ . Furthermore, 
many Wack' writers use language which school boards deny that 
school chikiren know or can hear on the mast respectable streets or 
in mkkfle-ckm homes. 

Such pressures, of course, can censor the desire of any teacher, 
htevertheless, one can find usal^ materials in the poetry of Gwendo* 
lyn Broc^, Rt^Krt Hayden, and Mari Evans, or 4n the ficti<m of 
Ernest Gaines, James MjuHieTSon, Eugenia Collier, Kristin H^mter, 
and RonaU Fair— to name only a few of the many good bk^ con- 
temporary writers. , 
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FisiaBy, teachers need to give attention to the question o( a Mack 
At9thetk:--thaf is, a basis for the judgment derived from African- 
American culture rather than from European-American culture. 

Until recwidy, few ^^tdividuak questioned the validity of European- 
Amerfcan literary standattfs as a fyisis for judging tl^ quality of 
works by writers. Critics and teadiers assumed tfuit all or 
cniainly most, Afro-American writers imitated the fbrhts respected 
in Ettith'American literature. Hoivever, since contemporary Black 
Arts writers are consciously modeling their work upon styles derived 
from Afro-Amerfcan culture, a conscientious teadier must consider 
the need to examine Afrb-Americah culture to understand the bases 
of some styles ami language patterns* It is absurd to denmince a black 
poet as non-ritythmk: because he f aik l^use iambic pentameter if he, 
like Langston Hughes, is fc^kxwing a iazz rhythm, or it|ie, like Haki R/ 
Madhubuti (Don L. Lee), is imitating the mekS^ of jchtt Coltrane. 
Of what value is the judgment that a novelist's language lacks the 
elegance of a Henry James or^the complex syhtax of a Faulkner if the 
black %vnriter is imitating the terse retorts of the dozens^or the repe^ 
titivenes%c^ the call-respond chants of Mack churches, or the iipag^ 
Uden rhetoric of the sermon ctf a black minister? 

Beauty—or an aesth^^ic — surely may have more than one form! 
Consider that African art was judged crude until Picasso improved 
European art by using African styles. Rather than judging a bbck 
writer as necewarily inferior because he ck>es not use a European 
^ mqSel the teacher must acquire sufficient cultural boeadth n^be aMe 
,to iti4s« whether the black has created beauty according to a non- 
Eurbpean model (Note that beauty does not result merely from the 
use of a non-European model A black may write inferior poetry in 
hhck style just as easily as a white can write nonartistic poetry in 
traditional European style*) 

Today, the use of a black aesthetic as a criterion for evaluating 
style is especially important, as many Black Arts poets are not only 
Militating rhythms familiar to bbck culture but are also emphasizing 
intonation, gesture, pantmnime, and other devkes which have been 
traditionally significant in singing and story-tdl^ ng by black Ameri- 
cans^ who devekiped their literature from oral traditions. In contrast, 
siich devkes sddcmi have been, respected fully by teachers who favor 
poetry derived ir<nfx traditions which stress written words. Literary 
work cannot be evaluated outside its own tradition* Certainly, one 
does not ccmdemin an ai^>ie for not being a good orange. 
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Condtisikim 

* • 
What I hav« stated should not disccntrage a teacher from intnxiuciog 

black literature* Instead, my comments should em;^size that 

a teacher must study black literature as carefully as one woukl 

examineia work written by Will Shakespeare or Herman Mehrttte. 

In concluding, I wish to underscore some things about blade stu- 
.dents. As I have stated previously, one black h not aO Uacks; but aO 
Hacks are human. One black student is not aQ Uack students, but adl 
black students are human bdngs with human sehsithrities« It is as 
reprehensible to presume that Hack students should be restrKted to 
reading literature about blacks as it is to deny them the qppOTtunity 
to study that literature. Some black students will be annoyed wlwn 
an excess of black bterflture is presented—particularly if it is assumed 
that they are incapable of uncferstamling nonblj^ literature, or if the 
subject is a contemporary Made who has ccmunitted an act judged to 
be criminal and the black student Is expected to be a defense attOTney 
for a white-student |ury. Let me exfrfain this with a digression/A few 
years ago, I knew that if 1 talked with a white group, sooner or later 
someone would ask what I thought about the Panthers or Rap Brown 
and Angela Davis— whether I did not ^hink that they were creating 
unfavorable images for bbck pec^. I do not believe that my ques- 
tioners wouM have even understood what I was talking about if I had 
asked them whether they though Richard Nixon and Spiro'Agnew 
were making matters difficult for whites — wlvefther Agnew was a dis- 
credit to Creek pec^le* My unconsdously racist questioners wouU 
not c'ven have considered th? possibilities that groups 'other than 
whites could or shot ki be Judgis^ human behavior. They wouM have 
known that theiFH>Vim behaviof and character could not be adduced 
from the behavior and character of a Nixon, an Agnew, a Raskotnikov, 
a Sister Carrie* Yet such fal^ inferences ar; drawn daily about blacky 
and black students, ^ 

My favorite trxample comes from Ann Arbor, Michigan, where a 
Wack librarian was studying for a Ph.D. while on leavif frcmi tlwf 
college where she worked* Because her husband was studying for a 
medicd degree, he i^mained ui the Soutl^m town where they had 
their home while she took the chiklren wth her During the first 
year, of her study, her oWest son brought home a report card on 
which the teacher had written that the child was having difficulty 
wi{h s<;hoolwork because he ?ame f ropi a 'ImAen home.'^ When the 
mother told me the story, her anger h^^ subsided into the inmic 
amusement blacks can manifest towards the assininities of supposedly 
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ifiteOigMt white kXk». Neithcfr ime of us needed to ponder tl«e 
tsacheri faulty fyOogimi: Uack boy; therefore> islow student* Nad; 
boy fnwn the South; therefore, even sbwer student. No fatl^ in the 
home (so ^''teaclKT learned frcmi the boy, who did not bdther tp 
expbin the-hist<Hy of hisr family), there^ire, a broken home. So, in 
the same state where a teadher told K4aic«^ that l^ks c^ntU not 
beamMriaWyers; in the same state where a white high school cxmn- 
seBor lud tried to dissuade a black etudent from accept'mg a sdidar- 
ship at the Univmity of Michigan cm groundir that bfacks could iu>t 
meet the st^ards of that university; in thbt state of Michigan, a 
white teadier in 1970 ducked her tongue sympathetkaily aru{ dis- 
mismd as disadvantaged and unte^chaUe a Mack chiU hem a family 
wSose fevd of educatkm ai^l staikUr/i erf living prcjbabiy exceecfed 
those of the teadter « 

Teachers must regard black students as individuals with individual 
needs and ti^ilities. 'Some sttulents w*H need preparation for collie; 
some win not. Some will like literaturt-some will not. It «s sinful for 
the teacher to assess judgment according to«skin cdor, then^abdicate 
responsibilities for teaching. Black students, like white students, can 
be lazy. Inefact, many may seem lazier, since often nothing in their 
experience suggests a correspondence between energy exerted in 
schod and the promise ^f a gbod life. Northern blacks frequently 
have lesf motivation to perform well in school than even the average 
Southern Mack, w1k> is still taught by parents that education repre- 
^nts a means to a better lii'e. If the black student lacks motivatioo, 
the good teacher must assume responsibility for generating motiva- 
tkm rather than assume that the student's indifference is evidence of 
his or her racial inferiority. 
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I African bterahire ma/ be used by the teacher (rf history, sociology, 
anthropology, humanities, art^MKiai studio, and perhaps otlfer dte- 
dpUnes; but teadters of English and language arts can en^ a spedal 
privilege, fen* they have many of^xMtunities jfbr (^adng it in die cur- 
riculum. Although the suggestions gh^ UMiis paper have been used 
primarily in da^es in English, they fis^ by instructors aU 
disdfrfines becauw tfiey are ctesisnoJ to ad^uaint students with Africa 
aiki to improve the language ahs skitb of students, an area in which, 
from aU accounts of the pocv reading and writing halHts of numy 
students, the services of all teadterB^are xweded. 

I have used African Uterattue in composition classes, introductiort 
to literatu3:f! conrses, and special topic cmirses such as TaraOek In 
African and Aftican-AoMrican Utorature," "Seaith for the African 
Aesthetic,*^ and a "Comparative Stidy of Black and European Writers 
and Afri^a.^ A course entitled "African Literature in Engfish* can 
present many possibilities. It may concentrate only on Blaxk African 
Anglophone writers in Africa, Black African English^peaking writers 
through9ut the diaspora, or African writers of English, writing about 
Africa. In additknv in any African- Amerkan or Afro-American Litera- 
ture course, we can always indude a few selections of African oral 
literature 8i|K» much A^ican-American literature has its rOots in 
African-American foOdore which traces its roots to African fbikk>rt. 
Certainly, the Englii^ tead^r in high sdiool ot cdkge is also aUe to 
offer the various genre courses such as African Fiction, ^ African 
^Npvel, African Poetry, and African Folklore. There also b the chanoe« 
tC offer thematic courses such as tite theme of Education in West 
African Literature, Women in West African Literature, The Oty, 
Work, PoUtfes, The Village, The West African Family, j\frican Ritual 
Religion, and the theme of "Africa'' itself. 



- « • , ^ 

]nwb(g8erhiinQ«t,ho«v«v«r, for getting 
'in every sdiool situation are flrst^vindng schooS and curriculum 
yy ei'» iau4» that such courses are needed* and secondly and perhaps 
thegneat^ huitfle, gaining an audtence and putting the audience at 



My advice is to work on the second hunile before deaHng*with the 
first because it is quite important thai students be prapaied for Afri- 
can Literature. 'tVeparedr here does not mean ajdtotiough kmmfedge 
of African culture, perhaps not even a suf ^/ffeal llnoivledge. This 
foat can be aooomp^shed, at feast partly, once the courses b^in, but 
a ready reception from mpst stu4ents should not be expected. Firet, 
most of theqi have bttfe information about Africa, and what they 
may know consists of myths^hich frequently are derogatory. It is 
true that efftnts have been nukfe since 6^ 1960s to dumge t^ image, 
of Africa, and perhaps many concepts have been modified. Some of' 
these modified concepts— that Africa b more than a country, that |t 
is a continent' that there are'countries such as Nigeria and Uganda 
'which arc potentially wealthy because they^fther have oil or coffee 
which the world needs^ that there are places Uke South Africa, 
Zimbabwe, and Zaire because they have been in the news lately— 
contribute to a new image of Afrka. 

dut basically many bf th& stereotyped id^as linger because of biased 
news coverage. The media still continue to prefect the notion of 
African people as savages and inhuman. Idi Amin of Uganda kiUs 
people and expeb nice peop^.^Teople of Zaire kill missionaries, and 
the same may be said of the people of Rhodesia. They kill innocent 
airplane crash vfctims.' "The Africa^i guerillas in South Africa and 
Zimbabwe not want peaf«^'' With images like these floating in 
their minds, most studenft^iHll respond negatively to the word Africa. 
Secondly, once past, the bothersome African connotations and ti.r 
fsesentatkm of an African novel or short story, the next greatest 
y complaint is that they cannot pronounce the names of characters tr 
places. As a result, many poor readers begin to bse interest in the 
novd or shcKt stc»y. 

To hefp eliminate some of these problems^ I legin to include 
material about Afrka in regular Engteth classes such as my compo- 
sitfcm w introduction to literature classes. With such a beginning, I 
create an audience and also prepare my argument to the admhiistra- 
tkm that I will have ample students to fill a class or that such a course 
is significant fen* our curriculum. 
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In tbe/TOinpositi^ cbsses, I may include a poem as a motivation to 
wiite^ a partkular theme* For example, ii I am teachii^ studentr 
the i^partoofxkontrast paper, I give the clasi a translatk>o of ^Vladc 
Woman,'^ a poem |iy Leopold Senghor, as a comparison piec^ to* 
langstim Hughes's ''Mother to Son,"^ The dass and I sp^ time 
discussing both the poems with the idea of iirriving at a timis sen- , 
lence for writing a compariton/cmitrast paper. In the discussion^ of 
course, I mention that Lec^ki Sirnghor is from S^neg it and ( may 
even acquaint the class with the term^^Negritude'^ and induck tn my 
discussicm a few more references to African writers or Afrkan life 
andodture* ' ' ' , , 

Another suggestion to employ in a composition class to stimuUte 
^ imagination or creativity is the use of fc^tales* For example, give 
students copies of one of the "why'' folktales such as /Tiow the 
animals got their coloi^i'^ ''How it came about that some people are 
good looking and others are not," or "How the turtle got its shfell.*^ 
After having students read these pai;ficula( tales, request that stu- 
dents create their own "why'' tales on the same topics* Tales also can 
be used to aUow students to write different endings or resolutions 
than the ones which appear* 

!n writing classes, to teach diction and effective word usage or 
prop«r chcrice of words of rhythm, one can teach the proverb* The 
instructor am select them out of one of {he African noveb ^mother 
good way to acquaint the class with an African novelist) or get thetth . 
from any number of collections. Students are then encouraged to 
write their own proverbs patterned after the African proverbs. " 

To teach unity or coherence, use an Afrkan fable efp(rfiasizing to 
students that tables usually provide a moral. Ask the students to 
begin with the moral in mind and then move from the motil state- 
ment as a thesis to writing a tafe to illustrate the moral. 

Because my approach to writing instruction is a language-arts one, 
I use African literature to show the interrelationship of the language 
, arts-dreading, waiting, speakings ai^ listening. Afrkan literature is 
quite useful in teaching these activities, since mtwrh of the creative / 
literature has its roots in the oral folk traditkm* Beginning wilh \ 
storytelling, either with selected stories from anthok>gies or sefectkxw 
extr^ted from the works of Chinua Achebe, Amos Tutuola; lExekid 
Mphahiek or other authors, students miy be encoyfaged to read the 
story, to perform it for the remainder of the class, and then wri^ 
a n^ version. The instructor may also ask the students to respdiid 
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to the performance or to tfie story itself, qrthe, student may select a 
theoif from the story and mite about it. 

' tnMdacUim to Uterature or Reading Classes 

A sioUlftr approach is useful in introduction to literature classes or in 
reading programs. To help students with comprdhensipn of the plot 
and umiersUnding of characters^ include African folktales and litera- 
ture in class reading assignments. Permit students to dramatize or 
n^play tfie charat^re. Such a technique aids the teacher in knowing 
^yhether the stadent,has perceived the character well, understood the 
work^ and, if the piece was read abud, listened well. The dramatiza- 
tion also can be useful in improving the student's speaking skills and 
his or her self-conBdence before an audience. 

The rien^ts of the faWe can be taught through the' use of African 
fables. When teaching folk literature, permit studei^ts to collect and 
record their own folk legends. These collections may then be com- 
pikd and transformed into class readers. In ct^mpiling the anthology, 
students may be given exerdses which involve them in proofreading 
and correcting each other's spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 

Since the objectives of introduction to literature courses are usually 
to acquaint students with the f undapientab of reading various literary 
genres and assisting them to appreciate literature, teachers are always 
looking fpr approaches which will stimulate students. By using mean- 
ingful pkrtures of African scenes^ or African music, students can be 
encouraged to respond to this African stimuli, by writing their own 
poems or essays to the music or pictures. Thus African art can be 
used as another medium to provoke a written response. Teachers 
may follow up such sessions with the inclusion of poems, stories, and 
other works by African authors. 

The above ideas may be used oh any level—elementary, high 
school/ or college — as a means of introducing Africa into the curricu- 
lum and getting an audience for courses or mim-courses on African 
literature. The activities to follow are designed for mature students 
or for elementary and secondary teachers who wish to increase the 
amount of African information in the curriculum. 

OttUt Literature Courses or African Studies Courses 

Most of these idea^ can be included in courses in African-American 
literature or classes in literature which may involve literature in 
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English, African literature or in introductory tourses in African 
Studies. ^ 

^nce mow persons respond to the familiar, a good way of ac- 
quainting students with Africa i3 to make it clear that blacks or 
African- Americans are the descendants of African people. Again; 
teachers should be warned that siidi an approach may cause prob- 
lems, but it offers many possibilities for eliminating myths about 
Africa and creating a sense of' pride and self-worth among black* 
students in the class. Teachers should be aware, however, that marty 
black Americans still do not identify with Africa, They have been 
victims of what Melville Herskovitz calls 'The Myth of the Negro 
Past/' and despite the Roots phenomena, many blade student;s have 
negative or ambivalent feelings about Africa. Secondly, the myths 
are continuing because many scholars and lay persons seem to enK>y 
pointing out the differences between black Americans and continental 
Africans and perpetuating the idea that black Americans do not like 
Africans or that Africans on the Continent do not respect or wish 
to be identified with black Americans. Thirdly, writers seem to ex- 
perience a degree of nervousness when the concept of Pan-Africanism 
is introduced. Africa may be discussed in its international context 
without arousing too much antagonism with an interracial class or 
group, but when the kinship thread is addressed^ a certairt tension 
develops. 

One of the best ways to introduce students to Africa and to show 
the bbck American-African connection is to use the theme of Africa, 
a major motif in African-American literature. One of my favorite 
exercises is to use two poems— ''Heritage'^ by Countee Cullen, a ^lack 
American poet of the Harlem Renaissance and ''The Meaning of 
Africa'' by Abioseh Nicol, a poet from Sierra Leone. Using the lines 
"What is Africa to Me'' from CuIIen s pwm and ''Africa, you were 
once just a name to me" from Nicol's work, without too much dis- 
cussion, I ask students to write a paragraph or a poem on either one 
.of these statemwts. I then pick up the students' papers and distribute 
the complete poems by the two v/riters. Then the class moves into a 
discussK>n of the two writers' poems about Africa, both of which are 
excellent because they emphasize ambivalence about Africa and focus 
on feelings of exile and alienation^ In a later <;|ass I return the papers 
of the students and have them read their responses. After having 
explicated the poems by the authors and noted their lack of complete 
identity or confused feelkigs about Africa, students are more willing 
to read their works as well as to express their myths about Africa. 
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This exercise can serve as a pre- and post-evaluative measure of the 
students' knowledge of the growth in understanding Africa, for the 
te^er can have students at the end of the course respond to the 
same two lines. Here too, the^ best responses can he compiled for a 
reader or a class anthology; Teachers can allow the students to select 
which entry they wish to include in the anthology, I have found it 
to be a popular and meaningful exercfse for every level of audience 
ai^ for any type of audience—integrated, black American, or African, 
In addition to opening the class for a healthy discussion on Africa, 
the teacher is now able to ascertain die direction he or she must take 
in order to dispel myths, build on ideas already expressed, »id exploit 
new themes suggested by students' responses. 

This exercise may also be used in a composition class for a 
comparison/contrast paper or in a writing or literature cbss develop- 
ing the theme of Africa, 

As I have indicated earlier, the theme of Africa is a major one in 
blacls American literature. In addition to Countee Cullen, other black 
American writers such as Phyllis Wheatley, Oluadah Equiano, Carter 
G, Woodson, W, L, B, Du Bois, Alexander Crummel, Langston 
Hughes, Nikki Giovanni, Haki R, Madhubuti (Don L, Lee), and Alex 
Haley have written on the subject. These works can be included in 
literature courses to acquaint students with Africa through black 
American writers and to point out that black Americans have always 
been interested in Africa, 

Search for the Afrfcan Aesthetic 

I have used another method which I am continuing to research, I have 
found it to be an excellent way to get students involved in a course 
witli the aim to search for the African Aesthetic, The course would 
include African-Angfophone writers and African-Francophone writers 
in Africa and the Caribbean, The assumption is that there are themes 
and styi^^s common to African poeple though they may be expressing 
themselves through conventional western patterns or frames using 
the discovery method. The idea is to locate these common patterns, 
themes, and stylistic features in the literature and then to write about 
the findings. Since few studies like this are available, the method per- 
mits students and teachers to be researchers, scholars, k nd critics. In 
addition/ this approach improves reading and writing skills as the stu- 
dent learns about the African heritage, literature, life, and aesthetics. 
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It has permitted many black Americans such as Alex Haley, W- E. B. 
Du Bois, Carter G. Woodson, and Joel A. Rodgers to be productive 
and to make significant contributions to African history and thought. 

There are many other ways that literature can be used. In language 
courses students can collect African-English words, idioms^ and 
phrases from African, noveb or short stories to show the African 
borrowings which are found in the English language. In humanities^ 
social studies, or African studies classes, literature can be used to show 
the interrelatedness of African literature, art, music, and religion. The 
suggestions in this article attempt to help the interested teacher, 
particularly the English or language arts instructor, to introduce Africa 
into the curriculum, acquaint students with African life, culture and 
writers, and convince students and supervisors of the need for in- 
cluding courses in African Literature in the curriculum. Once adminis- 
trators discover the success of these approaches, the instructor may 
introduce the African Novel, African Poetry or the "survey course" 
in African Literature. 
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There is a significant need for all students in American education 
to understand the inherent worth and the intrinsic value of Afro- 
American dtama. During the 1950s and 1960s th^re was a tremendous 
output of drama, such as A Medal for Willie and Take a Giant Step, which 
were acclaimed and presented on the Broadway stage. However, after 
a brief run before predominantly white audiences, these dramas were 
tucked away and pieced on an isolated shelf seldom to be seen again. 
They were abandoned as though they were totally insignificant. 

These dramas did not appear in the textbooks of the 1950s and 
1960s, One need only a cursory examination of the curricula of our 
schools and colleges to discover the omission of works by Afro- 
American dramatists. Our students are taught the dramatic achieve- 
ments of Tennessee Williams and Arthur Miller; however, the plays 
of William Branch and Ted Ward are not included in school antholo- 
gies. The plays of Clarence Day and Sidney Howard are being read 
and studied in English classes, but the works of Louis Peterson and 
Owen Dodson are not on the agenda. Students in American drama 
classes are taught the significance of Edwin Booth but not the cultural 
impact of Ira Akiridge, 

In play production classes black repres'^ntation is even more limited. 
In maiiy instances blacks have only been allowed to make substantial 
contributions as members of the production stiff. Blacks in pre- 
dominantly white settings are rarely given the opportunity to study 
or perform plays written by Afro-American playwrights. 

To exclude Afro-American playwrights from curricula leads to the 
erroneous conclusion that blacks have contributed little to the de- 
velopment of the American theater, \n order for Afro-American 
drama to be fully appreciated, it must be performed, Afro-American 
drama must he presented as literature, as a viable teaching strategy, 
as a motivator for the improvement of self-concept, as a tool for 
oral interpretation and as a medium for attaining information and 
education about the Afro- American experience, 
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The plays written during the 1950s by Afro-American dramatists 
offer a wide range of possibilities for developing curricuUr programs 
in Afro- American theater. One of these plays is A Medal for Willie by 
William Branch. This is a relatively short play, but is far-reaching in 
power. The prologue opens with the school custodians cleaning the 
stage in preparation for a scHodl assembly program. They busy them- 
sdves in {facing the lectern in an appropriate spot on the stage and 
arranging the American flag in a conspicuous location. Briefly^ the 
senior custodian seeks approval as to whether the flag is hung evenly. 
Unsatisfied vyith the advice from his assistant, he seeks the opinion 
of Mr. Taylor, who is a teachey at the Booker T. Washington High 
School. After the custodians leave, Mr. Taybr addresses the audience 
informing them that the program is being held as memorial service 
for the late Willie Jackson, a f onper student at Booker Washington 
High School. Taylor informs the audience that the War Department 
is awarding Willie a posthumous medal for bravery and the Pentagon 
in Washington is sending a general to present the medal to Willie's 
mother. The whole town is excited about the forthcoming occasion. 
Taytor indicates that the platform is all set for the general, the mayor, 
the superintendent of schools, Willie's family, and the principal of the 
high school Before the assembly gets started, Taylor encourages 
members of the audience to tour the town of Midway. He claims that 
the people of Midway are just like the folks that everybody knows. 

The prologue serves as an effective instrumerit for providing the 
necessary exposition about the kinds of characters who will beccmie 
involved in a gripping episode of prejudice, injustice, and man's in- 
humanity to man. It is ironic that Taylor, who serves as the narrator, 
would sjy that the town folks are people everyone would like to 
meet. The antithesis of this assertion is revealed as the drama unfolds* 

The play is brought to a dramatic close when Mrs. jackson refuses 
to read a speech prepared by the Negro principal. The platform 
speakers are shocked and demand an explanation. In a ck^ing speech, 
full of melodrama and powerful histrionics, Mrs. Jackson elaborates 
on the hypocrisy of the assembly prc^ram and the tragedy of her 
son's death. 

Instructional Strategies / 

There is a case for advocating that A MM for Willie be taught as 
dramatic literature. Some teachers will experience enormous success 
in dissecting the strategic components that establish the basic con* 
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tinuity of the play. Many of the speeches are well written and should 
be examined for their effectiveness. The speeches of the Mayor, the 
General^ and Mrs. Jackson are excellent examples of vivid character 
portray4l' The teacher who utilizes this play must certainly be con- 
cerned with the specific stylistics devices that Branch uses in achieving 
the totality of effect. 

The following approaches can be successfully utilized in teaching 
A Medal for Willie: 

1. Read and discuss the play as dramatic literature. 

2. Read and discuss these excerpts from the play: 

a. The opening scene between Mrs. Jackson and daughter Lucy. 

b. The airport scene with the Mayor and the General. 

c. The barber shop scene. 
The entire final scene. 

3^xplain the role of oral interpretation in understanding drama. 

4. Use composition activities that can grow out of individual reac- 
tions to the play and the writing of character sketches. 

5. Prepare the play for performance before a live audience and 
conduct a discussion on the qual'ty of the play. 

Pbys written by Afro-American playwrights lend themselves well 
to oral performance. The use of voice and body are the techniques 
that help convey mood^ tone, personality, and character delineation. 

Teachers often avoid the use of innovative strategies for teaching 
because they assume that these strategies will require enormous 
preparation and expensive equipment. It is relatively simple to pre- 
sent a reader s theatre presentation of a drama like A Medal for Willie. 
The participants can include volunteers interested in reading a specific 
role. Those students with well*modulated voices would be excellent 
choices, but the success of a reader's theatre presentation is not based 
on the quality of a student's voice alone. The ability to project 
enthusiasm and a credible interpretation of character is far more 
important* 

The use of video and audi9 recorders is an excellent resource' that 
can improve the quality of an individual presentation. The playback 
of performances enables the viewer or listener to identify those areas 
that require additional practice. Listening to other readers, the stu- 
dent can become a critical observer and offer helpful constructive 
suggestions. \ 

An equally exciting play by William Branch for classroom use or 
stage presentation is In Splendid Error. In this play Branch leaves the 
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contemporary Kene and explore5 a facet of the life of Frcderklc 
Douglass. Darwin Turner^s compact description of the play, iit William 
Br^smef and Dontinick Consolo's Black Drama: An Anth^ogy, focuses 
on the structure of action that reveals Douglass's fervent wi^ to 
work toward the eradication of slavery. After escaping from slavery^ 
Douglass realizes more than ever the agony and injustice of the 
system. For; a short time Douglass was a supporter of John Brown's 
endeavors to help slaves fight for their freedom by attacking southern 
planters. A dispute between Brown and Douglass occurred wh?n 
Brown decided' to attack the- federal arseiial at Harper^s Ferry. Dis- 
agreeing with Brown^s approach to the problem, Douglass was forced 
to chcKjse between unpleasant alternatives: to follow the course ad-* 
vocated by Brown by assisting in the destruction of Harper's Ferry, 
thus facing certain death; or to refuse to help Brown; thus risking . 
charges of cowardice. 

/■ 

Classroom Metbodolc^es 

This play should not be restricted for use in English classes alone. 
The broad historical references ftieet the requirements of the social 
sciences as well as the humani!|es curricula. The play contains some 
of Branch's finest writing. The speeches of Douglass, the protagonist, 
are excellent for oral performance. Panel discussions and symposiums 
can ^ow out of an interchange of ideas on the philosophies of John ; 
Brown and Frederick Douglass. iStudents also can be encouraged to/ 
explore the historical accuracy of the play and write short papers amf 
reports on their findings. The creation by students of another versicn;! 
of the play, one in which Douglass joins Brown at Harper's Ferr^, 
also could be a challenging project. 

In utilizing Afro- American drama for the improvement of reading 
skills in literature classes^ teachers should expose students todrantas 
with a variety of themes. This approach will enable students; to 
examine critically the modes of expression used'by various authdrs. 
Ip A Medal for Willie, Branch focuses on the racial attitudes df a 
southern community and how blacks are affected by those attitudes. 
However, iJ\ the play In Splendid Error, he concentrates on the signifi- 
cance of making choices. The themes of the plays are significantly 
different. . 

The quest for identity has been a favpri^ theme in American 
drama. In Afro-American drama Louis Peterson Utilizes this theme in 
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his highly^uccessful Take a Giant Step. In BUuk Portraiturt in American 
Fidkm, Catherine Juanita Starks views Spencer Scott as a sensitive 
black youth who gains insight into grappling with the black man's 
perennial dilemma of adjusting to racial exclusivity in a society that 
is predominantly white. 

A^T^j^hing Design 

Tike a Giant Step is a fine play that has received little exposure in con- 
ttemporary ;das5ro9ms. Although written during the 1950s, its theme 
is timeless. Spencer Scott's quest for personal identity is a familiar 
crisis^ one that many urban youths have experienced. In teaching the 
play as dramatic literature, it is significant to note that Spencer's 
kientity dilemma can be likened to John Grimes's struggle for man- 
hood and self-actualization in James Baldwin's Gc Tell It On The 
Mouf^ain. Earn protagonist is a victim of insensitive parents who are 
incapable of understanding the emotional needs of growing young 
men. For its full impact. Take a Giant Step should be performed on 
stage. The role of Spencer Scott should be performed by a youth 
with the ability to project emotional sensitivity. The play can also be 
utilized as an activity for role-playing and improvisational theater. 
For example, after the play has been read, students may be aSked to 
summarize the play in their own words, A new ending may be added, 
the middle may be changed entirely, and the characterizations altered. 
The class can discuss the vari'>us versions of the play they have 
created in terms of their strengths and weaknesses. For added variety, 
selected members of the class can present dramatic portrayals of indi- 
vidual characters. Their dialogue Cjin be improvised and presented as 
short dramatizations. 

Another approach that can be effectively utilized is the "mock 
trial technique'' in which the class is transformed into an imaginary 
courtroom. Volunteers are af ked to perform the roles of prosecuting 
and defense attomeys,^ and other characters in the play. A jury is 
selected by the class. Each character in Take a Giant Step is called to the 
witness stand by the defense and the prosecution to answer questions 
concerning the role he played in the alienation of Spencer Scott. After 
each character has been questioned, the class can evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of utilizing this tethnique as a teaching strategy. 

Some advocates of the teaching of Afro-American drama suggest 
that these courses should taught in predominantly black schools. 
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Whik it is my view that blad; students should be exposed to the 
works ctf Afro-Anieiican dramatists, I am ocmviiKed that students 
attending predominantly white schoob shmild be introduced to ^ 
works of Afro-Am^ican dramatists. While students must learn that 
Afro-American drama dki not begin or end with A RMtsin in fh Sun, it 
is essential that they become acquainted with the wkie range of 
phiiosofrfiies iKhrocated by tnKliti<mal as' we& as ccmtempOrary Hack 
^y%vr^to. They must recQgnin that there are Aho-American play- 
wrights who mirrcNr the literary styfe and structures <^ their white 
cowitefyafts, but it is imperative Aat te a c h ers <tevricy cur ri c ula tftat 
focus on crntemporary Uack dnuna. They diouU teach tlmr students 
that just as Bnter, Cknet, and Albee broke with tradition and em- 
braced an iocmodastk: view of the^theater, Afro-American dramatists 
like Baraka, BuSins, and Milner are the practitkmen of a new literary 
aesthetk tlwit is as functimud as it is liberating. 

Two questions that were encKtnous s^ifkance during the late 
^960s in ihe teadiing of Afro-Amerkan drama are s^ posing prob- 
lems for some teachers today; (1) Who shcmld teach the course? and 
(2) Should the course be taught separately or int^ated into existing 
courses? George Kent offers a valid response to the former issue 
when he indicates in Bask I^ue$ in the Teuching of Black Anurkan Uttmturt 
that those individuals who achieve § high degree of success in teach- 
ing Afro- American drama are individuals who can enter empatheti- 
cally and patiently into the broad contours of the drama and into its* 
history and the unique area of its culture. M^y students^ both black 
and white^ are apprehensive that those dimensions in the drama that 
reflect the black experience wf Q be avo^kted by white teachers and that 
there is a possibility that these plays, espedaOy tim cultural natkmalist 
drama^ may place the white teacher in an ambiguous position, since 
the plays, at times, assault whites and whiteness, in responding to the 
latter query concerning a separate or integrated course, I agree with 
Kent that a teacher is more likely to do an excellent job of teaching 
an integrated drama course if he or she has experience in teaching 
the separate course. The "multi-ethnic^ drama course akme, however, 
is not enough. 

Theater arts teachers must utilize tr^tk>nal as well as contempo- 
rary Afro-American drama as a resource for play production. Only a 
few black plays have been presented as dramatic production in our 
academic institutions. In selecting a play for production, the drama 
teacher can no longer rely on old favorites but must develop a broa4> 
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familiarity with the total rang* of American theater. Students in 
urban schoob are certainly willing to perform old standards* How- 
eve^ they are abo ^mant abcmt thrir desiie t;o participate in the 
cfa-ama of '^our^ time. The responsible theater department can no 
kmger get by with just a quick reading of a few (^ys by Afro- 
American playwrights. Schools must provide stuifents with a total 
theatrical exposure. 

Black students are often hesitant to pa^tkipate in theatre. It is their 
opinkm that there are no j^ys written for them and consequently, no 
reascniia and knowfed^t^ teachers 

must counter thfe belief by making Afro-American theatre available 
to afi students. The drama teac^ier must discover and rediscover Mack 
irfays and make them an integral part of classroom currkula. 
' The textbook industry has recently made progress in catabging 
Made bterary achievements. I wouki now insist that they devote 
greater attention to Afro- American drama — the neglected literary 
genre^through a continumis puUication of drama by Afro-American 
frfaywrights. Thuj, the classroom teacher will net only recognize the 
tegitimacy of the drama, but will also make a greater effort^to include 
the drama in classroom currkula. ^ 

Conskierabfe wwk remains to bp ckme in th^^rea erf Afro-American 
drama^ partkularly as it relates to the devebpment of teaching 
oMrthoddogies. Teacher training iqstituticMis must devek^ methods 
courses that focus cm teaching Afro- American drama in tli« secondary 
schoc4. In order for prospective teachers to gain an understanding of 
the new curricula, they must receive a wide exposure to a variety of 
teaching techmqfues that will not cmly give ^hem confidence in teach- 
ing Afro-American drama but will provide them with a broader view 
erf American dramau 
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For in the Beginning Was the Word: 
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into the Literature Courses 
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Undergraduate students entering freshman-sophomore introductory 
courses in literature are usually tongue-tied when asked to explain, 
summarize, or react to a literary work. Every sentenfce is punctuated 
with "you know," "I mean,"^'I know what I want to say, but I don't 
know the word I want," or finaHy in despair and defeat, "I don't 
know' (meaning, "I just can't express if?. We literature teachers quite 
often very quickly exclaim, Tou ought to read more!" And so we pile 
^^^^^^ actually only compounding the injury. 
TOen we demand an essay from the student? which explains or 
anaiizes the readings; we soon find out wha* we already suspected— 
that/they cannot say what they mean on paper not only because they 
havi misread the material, but also because they are confused by tfie 
vocabulary the writer uses as well as by the syntax, grammar, and 
rhetoric of the work. When told to consult a dictionary or handbook 
on tomposition, the students discover that they are just as confused 
bylthe wbrds that explain wha| they are looking for. Thus the 
injjiry is further compounded. So why not start with the word— a 
wdrd-study in the literature course? "For in the beeinninc was 

thiWordr 6i K vvas 

JMost vocabulary studies 1 have encountered have formal and 
soinetimes ebborate systems for teaching how to build an extensive 
vdcabulary. In addition to lists of words every literate person is sup- 
posed to know, one spends an inordinate amount of time melhorizing 
exhaustive Usts of Greek and Latin roots, prefixes, and suffixes; doing 
endless exercises in dissecting words into their components; and then 
recombining the various parts to form new words. While this kind of 
study can be useful and even fun, it can also prove to be a rather 
sterile exercise since one has no immediate use of many of the words, , 
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indeec\ may never encounter them in either written or oral oommu- 
nicaticm. Moreover, most freshmen do not elect vocahulary-building 
courses, and most freshman literature instnictors are hard-pressed 
for time to do all of the things that one Ms must be iiKiuckd— 
ljterar)f analysis, writings grammar, and rhetorfc— all usually in one. 
term. • 

Only when a vocalmlary study^ enaUes the student to cqnununkate 
effectively in speaking, reading, or writing, without the sense of self- 
consciousnes^ and hesitancy that often accraipanies the use of new 
words, is the po^ram beneficial. The purpose, therefore, of such a 
study in a course on freshman literature and composition should be 
to create a desire in students tp experiment with the search for the . 
.precise word which expresses their Ideas rather than to rely on their 
meager stock of repetitive, vague, bland generalities. For a period of 
three weeks, I introduced an intensive uniton word study andgfound 
the following procedure quite successful in integrating the teaching 
of a working, noo-tedjnKral vocabulary to a predominantly black dass, 
nte^ing thfee times a week for a semester, into the regulkr instruc- 
tion in literature and composition, along^with gramnur and syntax 
that continued at its usual pace. 

From a list to be studied in connection with an assigned selection 
in the text— an anthology of essays^ poetry, drama, and fiction— I 
chose ten words for every class meeting as the <me^ most f recjuently 
encountered by college undergraduates. J wrote each on the board 
and asked the class what associations they made with the Word, 
thereby getting them to draw immediate!y upon their own experic^nces 
and incorporate them in their study of lan(guage and literature. Often 
a student was able to recall how a word was used in a particular 
context though unable to give a predse synonym for the word. After 
several attempts by members of the class at trying to define the 
word, I fhen gave two or three of the most common meanings for 
the word before we consulted the dictionary. 

For instance, while studying Keats'^On First Looking into Chap- 
man's Horner,^ as we read the following lines: 

Much have I travelKd in the redms of pM, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; * 

Round many western isbinis have I beeg 
Which hards in featty to Apdb hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been toW * 

That deep-browd riomer ruled as his demesne; 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak ouf loud and bold: ^ 
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%ve mHked the word redmsr which a few of the students recognized 
and the word demesm, which was unfamiliar to just about all of them. 
UfKm cbnsultingTA^ AmeruMn Herit^^ DicHomr^ of the English Ungmg^r 
we noted that demesne has two pronunciations listed: dt^min^ and ' 
rfT* wftf The first one, with the long a smmd, reminded the students 
of a more familiar world, damin, which indeed is given along with 
rmlm as 3 synonym for the unfamiliar demesne used by the poet. At 
the same time they dtscoirered that the rhyme scheme in the sonnet * 
makes tlw second pnmunciation, with the long e sound, preferable in 
order that it may rhyme with seen, been, and serene at the end of lines 
2, 3, and 6, respectively. Upon noting further that domain originally 
came from the Latin dminus (m€;aning lord, master, or ruler) and 
dminum (meaning rights of ownership, property, realm), the students 
very qukkly and naturally thought of domi?uUe and its derivatives: 
dominant, dminana, and dominion. The class became aware of the ripple 
effect that each new word created by adding many other words to 
their vocabularies. We then discussed why Keats selected demesne and 
realm rather than other synonyms for his sonnet, emphasiaing the 
fitness of certain words within a particular setting. 

Great pains were taken to differentiate the shades of meaning ex- 
pressed by various synonyms and to illustrate their us« in several 
sentences, thereby showing that completely interchangeable syno- 
nyms are rarely found. Using alludje and refer as example of synonyms 
that require precise usage, I informed the class that one might say 
that Keats alludes to Homer among other poets in line 4 of his poem 
when he speaks of the "bards,^ but he refers to Homer in line 6 when 
he speaks of the Greek epics he. had read prior to George Chapm^w's 
superior translation, 

" hi addition, the class was taught tc look for contextual dues to the 
meaning of words found in the literature assigned since the author 
often would use the synonym of a word in the same passage or use a 
familiar word in an unfamiliar way. Take, for instance, Countee 
Cullen's sonnet, 'Tet Do I Marvtl 

I doubt not God is good, wefl-meaning, kind. 
And did He stoop to quiUi>le couU tell why 
The little buried mole ccmtinue^ Wind, 
Why flesh that mirrors Him must someday die. 
Make plain the reason tortured Tantalus 
Is baited by the fkkk fruit, declare 
If merely brute caprice dooms Sisyphus 
To struggle up a never-ending stair. 
btscrutaUe His ways are, and immune 
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To catechism by a mind too stre%vn 
With p^tty cares to slighcly understand 
What awful brain ctmipeis His awful hand. 
Yet do I marvel at this curious thing: 
To make a poet Mack, and bid him sing! 

After determining tnat to quibble is to make insignificant distinc- 
tions or objections about unimfKntant matters, the class discussed 
why the poet used the term quibble in connection with such profound 
mysteries^ as the inexplicable defects of nature, the mortality of 
human beings patterned after an immortal Bein^ and the inconstancy 
of human fate. The answer was provided in the second sentence of 
the poem: these questions are the irrelevant preoccupations of a 
human brain incapable of comprehending the grand designs of an 
omniscient, omnipotent, though benevolent Cod, who should not be 
expected to be concerned with such trivial matters. Thus the synwym 
for quibble in line 2 is "petty cares" in line 11, The allusion to Tantalus 
provided the opporttmity to discover the mythological source for the 
more familiar term tantalize. Beginning to get the hang of things, stu- 
dents then pointed out *hat bait is a synonym for tantaliue, thu$ ex- 
plaining CuUen's reason for stating that Tantalus 'Is baited by the 
fickle fruit'' (l.,6). Furthermore, since capricious is given by the dic- 
tionary as a synonym for fickle^ ihe meaning and impact of Sisyi^us' 
doom by ''brute caprice" (L 7), the same fickleness afflicting Tantalus, 
became more apparent to the students. They also c^iserved that the 
words mirrm in line 4 and brute in line 7, most often thought of as 
nouns, are used here as a singular verb and an adjective, respectively; 
Yfhilt tortured, though at first glance is taken for the past tense of a 
tra^itive verb, actually is a past participle describing Tantalus. Hence^ 
wora study C0v.|>led with the analysis of literature satisfied three 
major objectives simultaneously: (1) to expand the vocabularies of 
the students by providing a context for new words and old ones used 
in new ways, (2) to review principles of grammar and syntax and see 
them applied in a literary work, and (3) to heighten significantly the 
enjoyment of the work by illuminating the meaning and technique of 
the author in creating a desired effect on the reader. 

Ft is now apparent that along with vocabulary study went a study 
of ihe dictionary itself. Instruction and exercises in the use of the 
phonetic key, syllabication, and variants in spelling, pronunciations, 
dialects, and usage were given when needed. Both the class and I 
found the discussion of origins and usage quite informative, for the 
presence of many West Indian and African students threw a different 
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jight on current usage in othtr English-speaking countries, Jamaicans, 
for instance, informed us that they called a person who gave refer- 
ences for somi one's character pr competency a referee; and most of the 
American $tui:^ts were unaware that the British counterpart of an 
iUvtUor is a Ufi or the hood of a car is a bonnet. These differences were 
also apparent, of course, in the literature read in the course from 
Britain; America, Africa, and the Caribbean. 

To help students overcome the fear of pronouncing an unfamiliar 
word, iising an opaque projector, I flashed the phonetic key on the 
screen and carefully analyzed and articulated the sound for each 
phonetic symbol The students practiced by reproducing the sound 
and by pronouncing and correctly spelling several common familiar 
words that I wrote phonetically on the board. The students then tried 
pronouncing long, technical, unfamiliar words spelled both conven- 
tionally and phonetically. The study of roots, prefixes, and suffixes 
was undertaken only at the point when an unfamiliar word was intro- 
duced rather than have the class learn a list of Greek and Latin terms. 
Students soon began to overcome their fears about pronouncing or 
using newly-leartied words. 

As a final exercise in the word study, the students composed a 
short narrative or poem using any ten words previously studied. The 
attempt to use the recently acquired stable of nev^ words was the 
source of much unintentional comedy. Misled by the word cupid in 
cupidity (meaning inordinate desire, hence greed or avarice, one con- 
Kientious young man wrote, "The actor showed great cupidity for 
the leading lady/' Another, using vmal (meaning obtaining for a price 
rather than merit), said, '"All the cars on the lot are venal/' Finally, 
while trying to use venereal to mean lovable or social since a venereal 
disease is a social disease transmitted through lovemaking, one stu- 
dent declared passionately, "Students flock to Professor B's classes 
because or his venereal personality," To combat this common fault, 
students were taught to provide contextual clues to the meanings of 
the words by using the literary works as examples. 

Students read their exercises aloud, after which the class com- 
mented on the efforts in terms of concreteness of images, precision, 
and appropriateness of usage. This exercise offered a wonderful op- 
portunity for finding the apt word chosen both for its connotative 
and denotative meanings in order to create the mood and tone the 
writer tried to convey, Reading aloud not only offered the obvious 
advantage of practice in saying the words correctly, but also provided 
the chance to hear a id feel the rhythm of the right word used in the 
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right place. Students then realized that words must "iook right/ 
'^scund right/ and "feel right,^ Furthermore, they began to discover 
and appneciate, like the poet of the OW Testament, ''How forcible are 
right wonlsT 

Since the students were instructed to keep card Bles for new words 
encowitered both in and out of class, they soon had their own per- 
sonal portaUe dkrtionaries with j^ipropriate iliustratk>ns, which they 
consulted often because their regular weekly readings and themes 
cmitinued to be assigned during this entire period of intensive, focused 
word study, thereby creating for the students an immediate need for 
the new vocabulary in their own writing* They i^an to realize that 
a single precise word frequently would say what they used to say 
before in three or four sentences. No quizzes were given, since the 
aim of the study was not to test how many verbatim definitions and 
illustrative sentences could be memorized. A surprisingly large num- 
ber, studies have shown, are soon forgotten after such tests. 

As a unit in a freshman language and literature class, in this par* 
ticular instance composed mostly of black students, heirs of a very 
rich oral tradition, the vocabulary study served the very useful pur- 
pose of making them aware of the incalculable power and resources 
of the written word, a relatively new experience for most of them. 
As one student put it to me at the end of the term, for the first time 
he was studying vocabulary without a high score as an indication of 
his ultimate achievement, and he was not afraid any longer to use 
the words he had learned. Such a response was what I had hoped for. 
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Tips: The Battle for Books 



Jacqueline Brice Finch 

College of the Virf,in Islands, Christiansted, St. Croix 

Fresh from a college education replete with Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Whitman, and Frost, with a major/minor concentration of Afro- 
American literature, perhaps, the secondary school English teacher 
arrives at the assigned school ready to teach students "good" litera- 
ture. However, a book shortage can drastically inhibit one's good in- 
tentions about the teaching of literature. Without ESAA, ESEA, or 
other federally funded reading programs to provide money for recent, 
relevant, class sets of texts, the teacher may wish fervently to curtail 
the literature component of the curriculum. However, strong arms, 
fast talking, and innovative teaching methods can result in a reward- 
ing literary experience. Students will be forthright in their interest 
in literature, and the teacher will be pleased with their progress. The 
process involves two phases. 

Research 

1. Find a copy of the book inventory, noting the number of copies 
for each text for your class. 

2. Order sample copies of texts, instructor's manuals, student 
workbooks, teaching tests useful for your class; since books 
must be mailed to your school, state clearly that you want only 
free copies. You now have your own resource library, 

3. Peruse all textbooks available to you in the department for 
material relevant to your class. 

4. Make note of disused and odd lots of books for possible use. 

5. Talk to fellow teachers to find out when their students are not 
using their literature books; clearly identify borrowed books 

6. Obtain approval to substitute selections by the same author, 
and so on. 
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Prrparatwn 

1. Acquaint students with your idea of how not to let the hook 
shortage hamper the literature program; instead of fewer books, 
they will probably have more books for shorter periods of time. 

2. Demonstrate your willingness to cart books from storeroom to 
classroom and from classroom to classroom to ensure student 
assistance, both female and male. 

3. Match book selections with published teaching tests, instruc- 
tionar guides, etc. to assist in lesson planning and evaluation; 
allow students to select their own assignments from your pre- 
viewed and assembled reading collection. 

4. Establish a classroom library of books donated by students, 
family, and friends., which are suitable for the students and 
which can be borrowed for home reading. 

Most students will positively reevaluate their interests in literature 
after observing your keenness and persistent efforts to win the battle 
for books. 




